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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
ON THE COURSE OF STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



To the California State Council of Education : 

Gentlembn : Your committee, appointed at the meeting of the 
State Council in Santa Cruz, December 28, 1894, to consider the ques-^ 
tion of a uniform course of study for the elementary schools of this 
State, begs leave to present the following report of progress : 

It was apparent from the outset that the task assigned to this 
committee was a difficult one. Probably no one who has seriously 
studied the problem feels competent to give a final answer to all or 
nearly all of the perplexing questions it suggests. Yet it seems dear 
that, even in the present unstsble condition of educational thought, a 
decided improvement of courses now in use is possible. In particular, 
courses which may. have been framed with reference to one or two con- 
trolling ideas can hardly fail to 'receive advantage from an all-round 
consideration of the subject from various points of view. An eclectic 
course, taking indiscriminately, a little here from one school of thought, 
and a little there from another, is certainly not desirable; but a course 
framed deliberately and with definite purpose, after a broad and catho- 
lic examination of the subject, is eminently to be desired. 

Your committee does not interpret its commission as requiring it 
to prepare a course, complete in all details. We submit that a course 
that should be absolutely uniform for all sections of this great State 
could not be the best course for all sections of the State. Yet we be- 
lieve that a far-reaching unification of courses is both desirable and 
possible. It is only in minor details that a good education for a child 
in Siskiyou county differs from a good education for a child in San 
Diego county. An examination of the courses of study now in use in 
the various counties and cities of the State shows less of fundamental 
difference among them than is sometimes supposed to exist. In two 
respects this State has especial advantages as regards the unification 
of courses of study. The same series of text-books is in use in all of 
our public schools; and the schools of each county are organized and 
conducted under a uniform curriculum, prepared in each case by the 
County Board. 
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However, it seemed best to your committee not to prepare at once 
even the outline of a course of study, and propose it for general adop- 
tion in the counties and cities of the State. We realize the fact that 
the course of study is not the real educator; the teachers in our schools 
are the real educators, and the course of study is intended to serve as 
a guide and help to them. To accomplish its true purpose, the course 
of study must be so inwrought with the educational thought and pur- 
pose of the teacher who is to administer it that teacher and curriculum 
shall together constitute a compact unit of educational influence. To 
impose upon the schools ab exita a course of study, no matter how 
good in itself, would be to encumber our educational David with the 
armor of Saul. 

What is desirable is a course deeply rooted in the educational 
consciousness of the State — a course in process of healthy growth and 
not an article of manufacture. With these considerations in mind, the 
committee proposed a plan of procedure which should extend over 
several years; which should enlist the cooperation of all of the teach- 
ers of the State; the progress of which should be indicated by a series 
of annual reports, each one going further into the subject than did its 
predecessor. For the year 1895, the following definite plan was pro- 
posed for securing the cooperation of the teachers of the State: That 
all city and county superintendents of schools be invited to set apart 
at least one half-day of the teachers' institute for the year, to be de- 
voted to the discussion of certain questions proposed by the committee; 
that the results of these discussions be summed up in some form of 
statement to be transmitted to the committee; and that previous to the 
assembling of the institute, and also following thereafter, all of the 
teachers be requested to devote as much time and thought as possible 
to the study of the problem proposed. Especial emphasis was laid on 
the importance of this thorough study on the part of the teachers, 
and a number of works were suggested for reading, especial emphasis 
being laid on the reports of the Committees of Ten and Fifteen. The 
teachers were moreover asked to observe carefully the children in the 
schools, with a view to a better determination of the actual effect and 
relative value of the several studies. Every effort has been made to 
secure the formation of intelligent opinion rather than the advocacy of 
preconceived notions. 

As a guide to study and discussion for the year, the following 
seven questions were proposed : 

I. Of the four great branches of study enumerated by the Com- 
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mittee of Ten, viz. : Language (including Reading, Writing, Lan* 
guage Lessons, and Grammar), Mathematics (including Number Work, 
Arithmetic, etc.)f History (including Literature and History proper), 
and Natural Science, should all be studied in each of the elementary 
grades? 

2. If any are to be omitted in any of the grades, which, and ^ 
what grades ? 

3. If all should be pursued, what proportion of time should be 
given in each grade to each of the four branches ? 

4. Can any one study be designated in each of the grades which 
should be regarded as the chief study of that grade? 

5. Should any one of the four great branches receive a notable 
increase of attention over that which it now receives in the practice of 
the schools ? 

6. How far and in what way should the natural tastes and apti- 
tudes of the children be taken into account in determining the work 
of any given grade ? 

7. How far and in what way should the work be determined by 
the prospective life-work of the children ? 

These questions and suggestions were all embodied in a circular 
addressed to school superintendents and county boards of education 
of the State of California. The closing paragraphs of this circular 
read as follows : *' If the plan here proposed meets with your approval, 
may we ask you to present it to your teachers, and enlist their hearty 
cooperation in carrying it out ? Will you kindly send us within one 
week of the close of your institute a copy of any statement or resolu- 
tions bearing upon the subject which your teachers may have adopted? 
We should be particularly pleased to have added to such expression of 
the views of your teachers an expression of your own views upon the 
subject. It is our purpose to embody the results of our inquiry in a 
preliminary report, to be presented at the meeting of the Council of 
Education next December, and to be made the basis of discussion for 
the year following. In counties and cities where the institute for the 
current year has already been held, we would suggest that the atten- 
tion of the teachers be called to these questions, and preparation be 
made for their discussion in the next institute; but that in the mean- 
time the superintendents and couuty boards send us an expression of 
their own views in response to these inquiries, to be embodied in the 
December report." 
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" The committee has not been authorized to incur so great an ex- 
pense for printing and postage as would be involved in sending a cof y 
of this circular to all the teachers of the State. We should esteem it a 
threat £avor if superintendents would undertake to send out from their 
own offices a circular embodying the whole or the chief part of the 
matter here presented/' 

Copies of this circular were sent also to a number of the leading 
educators of this State and of the East, and expressions of their views 
solicited. 

The remainder of our report falls naturally into three divisions : 
I. A summary of the responses to this circular. II. Such discussion 
of the questions proposed as the committee is prepared to present, 
ni. Definite proposals for the continuance of the inquiry. 

L Summary op Rksponsbs to the Committbb's Circui^ar. 

Prom beyond the Mountains, we have received letters relating to 
the subject under consideration from Mr. J. M. Greenwood, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Kansas City, Mo.; Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, of the 
University of Michigan; Prof. Charles A. McMurry, of the Illinois 
State Normal University; Principal Francis W. Parker, of the Cook 
County Normal School, Chicago; Principal £. A. Sheldon, of the State 
Normal School, Oswego, N. Y.; and Dr. Emerson £. White, of Co- 
lumbus, O. We present herewith the text of these six letters : 

SUPERINTENDENT GREENWOOD. 

Mr. Greenwood writes as follows : 

** I will reply to yonr questiona seriatim : 

" I. In the elementary grades all the fonr great branches should be studied, 
bat not with eqnal stress. Small pnpils can do little with the third group. The 
emphasis should fall on the first and second, and the fourth should be worked 
out chiefly through geography. History and geography are so closely related 
that they may be treated together, in part What literature is introduced should 
go with reading. 

" 2. In the first, second, third, fourth, little can be done in either literature 
or history. The literature must be learned chiefly from the reading books in all 
common school grades, and history from easy biographical narration till the sev- 
enth year. In the grades below the sixth or seventh, I think it should be intro- 
duced incidentally rather than purposeful. Young children, as a rule, can read 
simple biography, but not history, to an advantage. A great danger to be avoided 
is that of introducing too many studies. Mental anarchy ensues in that case, and 
the learner's powers are weakened. 

" 3. The greatest amount of time should be given to the first group; the 
least to the third, and about equal time to arithmetic and geography. 
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"4. Yes; I think so. 

" 5. Only in exceptional or degenerate cases, should there be a difference. 
B^deSy I would include in the conrse music and drawing. 

" 6. In reply to this question, I do not see how any one can tell at this 
stage of the learner's progress what will be best in a special line of work. I am 
clearly of the opinion that specialization should not take place, unless the learner 
is a genins or has a tendency toward insanity, below the third year in the high 
school." 

PROFESSOR HINSDAI<K. 

Professor Hinsdale writes as follows : 

" I make such answers to the questions contained in the circular that you 
have sent me as the demands upon my time and energies permit. If I were to 
elaborate my ideas fully, I should not conclude until I had finished an xtended 
dissertation. 

" I. I answer this question in the affirmative. It must be distinctly under- 
stood, however, that the work, in all the branches of study named, must be care- 
iuUy adjusted to the capability of the pupil. This is a particularly important 
observation in respect to some of the studies or divisions of studies. Of course, 
formal history and formal natural science cannot be taught in the first grades, but 
the same kind of stuff that is afterwards used in the elaboration of formal history 
4md formal science. 

" 2. This question has been answered by implication above. 

" 3. This question I am unable to answer in set terms. I have not worked 
out a careful distribution of the time of the school day, and cannot now undertake 
that problem. In general, the things that are taught in schools may be divided 
into two classes : The elementary school-arts, such as reading, penmanship, draw- 
ing, composition, the elements of arithmetic, and singing, and the studies proper, 
such as history, literature, science, and mathematics, properly so called. What I 
call ' the elementary school-arts ' are instruments or tools, and my judgment, 
"baaed on considerable observation and reflection, is strong to the effect that in the 
early grades they should be emphasized, though not by any means to the exclu- 
sion of reality or subjects proper. 

"4. To some extent an answer to this question is involved in my answer to 
•question 3. I believe in ' concentration ' when I am allowed to define it, but have 
never been persuaded that the highly technical ideas propounded by some peda- 
^ogists in relation to that subject are true or useful. I am hardly prepared to 
answer the question in the affirmative as it stands. But a particular study should 
receive more attention in some grades, and in some grades less. Thus, in my 
iriew, the language-arts, speaking, reading, and composition (called, perhaps, 
'language') should be very prominent in the beginning of the elementary school 
course. 

"5. History and natural science would bear more emphasis in the elemen- 
tary schools than they at present receive. I use the term * history ' in the sense 
of the question, including literature and history proper. 

" 6. The work of any and every grade should have primary reference to the 
:natnral tastes and aptitudes of children, using that language in a rational sense. 
It is not my observation, however, that children who fall into Ox^ ^^x\\«t ^Oc^saic^ 
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grades really differ very widely in what may be called natural tastes and aptitudes. 
As a rule they are interested in about the same things. There is not in my view, 
therefore, any great difficulty in making up courses of study that shall meet these 
tastes and aptitudes. My observation is that any child who may properly be 
called normal can be interested, as a rule, in any work that we have any business 
to put in the lower elementary grades. In the decided sense of the terms, ' natu- 
ral tastes and aptitudes' of children declare themselves later than the years with 
which we are here dealing. Of course some difference is observable at an early 
age in particular cases 

" 7. The prospective life work of children, using that language in a broad 
sense, ought to determine the work that is done in the elementary schools alto' 
gether. School education should be a fitting for life work. At the same time, 
children generally need the same preparation in their early school experience. 
Specialization of studies, based upon narrower ideas of prospective life work, 
should be deferred until the elements or fundamentals of education have been 
taught. All children in the United States, no matter where they live, need to 
study language, they need to study mathematics, they need to study history, they 
need to study natural science, and their prospective differences of life work are 
not such as to require or to justify specialization of instruction until a consider- 
ably advanced stage has been reached in the schools. I am in favor of introdu. 
cing Latin as an elective into the grades as early as the seventh year, and possibly 
some other work that is now done in high schools, provided it can be done with- 
out friction. Beyond that I see no necessity for specialization in studies below 
the high school, as cowing out of question 7." 

PROFESSOR MCMURRY. 

Professor McMurry's communication is as follows : 

" The following answers are submitted to the seven questions in the circular: 

"I. Yes. 

" 2. In the lower grades the studies are not so distinctly isolated from each 
other. The studies differentiate themselves more and more from each other as 
we advance in the grades. In the first and second grades it is more difficult to lay 
out a definite course of lessons in natural science and literature as clearly distin- 
guished from the other studies, than in higher grades. It may be well to omit 
number work in the first half of the first grade, although some number exercises 
may spring up incidental to the other studies. 

" 3. The following division of time among the studies is suggested * 
Reading. One recitation daily. 
Arithmetic. One recitation daily. 
Natural Science. One recitation on alternate days. 
Literature or History. One recitation on alternate days. 
Language lessons and Grammar on alternate days. 
Geography on alternate days (3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th grades). 
Writing on alternate days. 
Drawing on alternate days. 

*' This programme may be modified somewhat in the primary grades and in 
the grammar grades, but it serves for a general average. 
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4. No. The principal studies seem to hold aboat the same relatiTe im- 
portance throughout all the grades. 

" 5. Yes. History and Literature should find a much more abundant use 
in onr common schools, especially the best of American writers and historical 
narratives. This should be true both in the reading lessons and in history and 
literature lessons in all the grades. 

" Natural Science also should be taught more systematically according to 
definite outlines in every grade. As yet, however, no well defined course in Nat- 
ural Science studies has been worked out for the use of teachers. In order to 
give these studies their proper time and place in the school programme, two 
things will be necessary; first, to curtail the time now given to some of the other 
studies; second, to reduce several of the studies to half time with recitations on 
alternate days. 

" 6. So far as children generally show certain natural tastes and aptitudes 
at a given age, the materials of instruction should be adapted to these conditions. 
We should give the children in any grade instruction in which they can take a 
strong and lively interest The theory of the Culture Epochs suggests a criterion 
with which to determine the suitableness of materials for any given age. 

" 7. The course of study in the common schools through the eight grades 
should not be influenced by the particular occupation or life work which awaits 
them. In the common schools children should be taught those things of univer- 
saWalne to all, no matter what their life business may prove to be." 

COLONBL PARKER. 

The following answers have been received from Principal F. W. 
Parker : 

" I. All the branches here enumerated should be used as means of develop- 
ing the character of children, from the first to the eighth grade inclusive. 
3. See answer to first question. 

3. The only possible guide to regulate the proportion of time woula oe 
found in the effect of the subjects upon the lives of the children. This question, 
then, can only be answered by long and careful application of all the subjects. 

" 4. We do not, at present, know enough of the effect of the different sub- 
jects to assign any one study the most prominent place. All we really study is 
life, and the laws of life. We study man and nature, and we must have far more 
experience than at present to know the effect of these two main branches of one 
subject, and to decide which has the strongest influence in the development of 
character. 

"5. The central or main subjects may be designated, as: geography, geol- 
ogy, meteorology, mineralogy, physics and chemistry, botany, zoology, anthro- 
pology, ethnology and history. Reading, observation and hearing languages, 
are processes of thinking^ and therefore, in this sense, not subjects of thought, 
but ways of thinking. Mathematics, for instance, form, geometry and number, 
are modes of judgment. These modes of judgment must be properly exercised 
by attention to the central subjects. The modes of expression are not subjects in 
themselves; they are, on the intellectual side, means of enhancing thought power^ 
and on the mond side, of developing the motive intVie c\v\\^. tV^ ^^^\.i.«*svix<:s^ 
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then^ for stndy, are fonnd in the central snbjects, and all other subjecta are mean» 
to an end. Literature cannot be regarded as a st^bject in itself; it is a means of 
thinking. 

"6. Psychology, which gives us a knowledge of a being, including nature, 
tastes and aptitudes, must in itself determine the subjects to be presented, and the 
direction of these subjects; for instance, a child is a social animal, and the direc* 
tion of all mental and moral action must be towards the organization of society. 
We have, then, three things, the end and aim of education, or organization of 
society, the being that moves toward that end, — ^the child, — and the central sub> 
jects which influence that movement. 

" 7. The highest life work of all human beings is the organization of com- 
munity life, and this should be the end and aim of all education. Whatever 
comes in as a factor in the movement of community life to a higher level, should 
be put into the school. 

" In conclusion, all education must be thoroughly reformed, if not revolu- 
tionized, in the direction of the organization of society. Here we find a direct 
purpose for all mental, moral and physical action of the children, and under this- 
ideal we are to study education. A school is society shaping itself.^' 

DR. SHELDON. 

The following letter has been received from Dr. Sheldon : 

" I have your letter of the 15th inst. In answer I would say that we have 
been studying this subject of a course of study for the elementary grades in our 
own faculty for the last three years. We have come to some conclusions iu 
regard to some things, and hope before long to express our conclusions in pub- 
lished form. The only doubt about it is whether when we get to the end we may^ 
not change our minds and want to revise the whole thing, a condition that is very^ 
likely to exist. I am very sure that any statement we may publish will be sub- 
ject to frequent revision. I will state as briefly as possible my own idea as to the 
proper grouping of subjects in any well arranged course of study. 

*' I believe the object of all study should be to know God and obey Him. 
How can we know God ? By studying Him through His works. What are His. 
works? We have but two groups of created objects, so far as I can understand, 
one a material group, and the other immaterial. The material group includes, 
the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms. The immaterial group — I hesi- 
tate what to say, but am sure that this includes human souls. Beyond this 
I am in some doubt, but for the purpose in hand this grouping will aid us. In 
studying material objects we consider the form, size and relation of the objects 
studied. These constitute the elements of geometry. We also get ideas of color, 
weight, motion and the general qualities of the objects studied. In these we have 
the elements of physics and chemistry, and the arts. We gain also the idea of 
number, which is the foundation of arithmetic and algebra. We consider the 
location, an important element in geography. In sound we have the elements of 
music. 

"In psychology, the spiritual side of creation, we study the motives, the 
feelings, the emotions, the actions, the movements of the human soul. In study- 
ing history and literature we are studying in this line. This gives us, as you see, 
two groups of study; one, the material objects of God's creation, the other the 
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immaterial objects. These may be properly termed thought subjects. Having 
-ideas .which we gain from these objecta^we wish to express .them. For this pur- 
-pose we employ what we term language. Now, language may be arranged in four 
groups. 

" ist. That which expresses through the body, or pantomime, which in- 
•eludes gesture and elocution. 

" 2nd. Signs and symbols, as used in mathematics. 

" 3rd. We express through art, as in drawing, painting, modeling, sculp- 
ture, music. 

"4th. By oral and written expression, as in reading, writing, spelling, 
Thetoric, etc. 

"This you will see arranges all our studies in three great groups; first, the 
«tudy of material objects; second, immaterial objects; and third, the language 
which we use in the expression of ideas gained in the study of these objects. If I 
am right in the arrangements I have indicated, then, of course, all these subjects 
must be carried on together from the very beginning in our schools. Nothing 
<:an be left out in any part of the course. The thought studies, of course, come 
:first, and the expression follows naturally. At the beginning of the course I see 
no necefsity for making the third, or language gtoup, a special obiect of study. 
The children get ideas from their studies in science and literature, and simply give 
expression to those ideas. Their education in language comes from their effort to 
express themselves. I would therefore at the beginning of the course give little 
or no attention to language studies, as such. I would simply allow the children 
to express themselves in the most natural way. They express themselves in bod- 
ily action, in drawing, in painting, and in oral speech; and I would allow them 
to freely use these forms of expression, feeling confident that in their use they 
would get facility after awhile. It may be best, I think it is, after a little, to 
take some of the expressive subjects as branches of study for the purpose of 
giving greater facility of expression. I think this is particularly true in number. 
There is hardly sufficient opportunity for exercise in number in our main lines of 
thought work to give that readiness and accuracy of expression that is necessary. 
When they get out into life, there must be an almost automatic readiness to 
j:e?pond in mathematical calculations and expressions. Such readiness, I believe, 
would not be acquired without some special drill. I think, however, the inclina- 
tion is to begin this study too early in the course. I would allow the expression 
to grow with the children as they find occasion to use this form of language, as, 
for instance, in drawing, in pantomime, and oral speech. Exactly the time when 
it is best to begin this special study of mathematical expression I am undecided, 
•except to say, that I think it ought not to come into the first year of the primary 
school. The reading, I believe, is begun too early, also. The first step is to gain 
ability to use the senses quickly and accurately, and to give ready expression to 
the ideas gained in the use of the senses. This is more important to the child 
than it is to learn to read. It is, in fact, better that he should get his ideas from 
the study of the real objects, than to get them from the printed page. There is 
more education in it. For this reason I would put off the reading work to a later 
4ate. If you ask when I would have them begin to read, I cannot tell you. This 
must depend something upon the advantages of the children, upon their previous 
training, upon their capabilities. I think, however, I would not be^ti d^xTvcvsi^\\^^ 
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first five months of the child's school life. The drawing, I believe, should begin 
with the oral expression. Later, certainly not within the first year, they may 
begin to write. Writing is more difficult than drawing; drawing is more natural 
to children. The drawing I would have with color, with a brush, put on in a free 
way. Instruction in drawing, that is in principles or methods of work, ought not 
to be allowed to interfere with the freedom of the children in expressing them- 
selves. If formal instruction were given, it would be sure to interfere. I believe 
such formal instruction should not be given at any rate during the first three 
years of the children's school life. I am not sure as to the best time to begin. 
In spelling I would never have any formal instruction. They spell as they write, 
only be careful that they never spell words incorrectly. 

'' Geography includes all the sciences, and in all this nature study and liter- 
ature and history we are preparing for the more formal study of geography, and it 
should come later in the course. If you ask me when to take it up, I must answer 
as in the other cases — I do not know. This depends upon so many conditions 
that I could only answer knowing such conditions. I send you inclosed a sort of 
tabular view of the grouping I have indicated. 

"I realize that in this brief way I have very imperfectly expressed my own 
ideas in regard to this great subject. I am sure you will consider it very unsatis- 
factory. It is unsatisfactory to myself, but from it perhaps you will get some idea 
as to the thought that is in my own mind in regard to the proper grouping of 
studies. I am very glad to contribute in any small degree to the great work you 
are doing in California in the department of education. I think you are doing 
more than any other State in the Union. We all look to you for the best that is 
being done in educational work. I trust you will do me the kindness to send me, 
from time to time, the reports that may be published in regard to your proceed- 
ings. Since my visit to California, my interest in your great State has been highly 
augmented, and I am especially interested in your educational movements. I 
hope I may be able to keep in tonch with them. Let us both give and take." 

DR. WHITE. 

Dr. E. E. White writes as follows : 

'* I am pleased to learn that the State Council of Education of California has 
undertaken so thorough an investigation of the course of study for elementary 
schools, but may I express my surprise that this investigation is to be put upon 
the imperfect basis of the report of the Committee of Ten— a committee not in- 
structed to investigate elementary instruction, and, I may add, a committee not 
well qualified to make a guiding report upon the subject ? The elementary course 
of instruction is the weak feature of this suggestive report. Much of it I cannot 
accept I will send you in a few days a review of the portion relatin]^ to arith- 
metic. 

"The enumeration of the branches that should constitute the elementary 
course is obviously defective. It does not, for example, include drawing or manual 
construction of any kind, and is silent resi>ecting instruction in duty and manners/ 
The attempt to make history include literature proper, and natural science geog- 
raphy, is an illustration of the confusion into which the elementary studies are 
thrown by the attempt to divide them into four branches. 

'*It is impossible for me to answer the committee's questions intelligently 
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on the basis proposed. What is meant by literature as a branch 0/ history f 
Why does not reading more properly include literature ? What are the children 
to read ? Does not reading include what is read f Again, what is meant by 
' grammar ' ? If the science of language, or technical grammar, is meant, it clearly 
does not belong below the seventh school year. 

" Were I to discuss the questions proposed, I should wish to make a some- 
what different classification of the elementary branches. I should wish to use 
terms that have a definite and well-understood meaning. I would call a spade a 
spade, and not a machine. 

" But let me give a hint on several of the questions. 

" I and 2. Grammar proi>er should not be taught in the first six years. The 
time for language in these grades should be devoted to the art of language, and 
the training should be synthetic. History proper has no place in the first years of 
the course. I do not call stories, myths, and biographies (such as are told chil- 
dren) history. Lessons on plants and animals (facts of observation) should be 
given early; but are these y^/ls, as taught the first three years of school, natural 
science? Have the Indians a knowledge of the U9XvLt9X sciences f What is the 
distinction between common knowledge (the result of common observation) and 
scientific knowledge ? What is meant by the scientific phase of school instruction ? 

" You see that we must define our terms before we attempt to make state- 
ments as a basis of pedagogy. The present tendency to nse vague, comprehensive 
words is confusing pedagogical discussion. 

"3. What is said above applies to this question. Language and mathe- 
matics, as defined, should be taught in all grades. The terms ' History ' and 
'Natural Science ' are too indefinite, as here used. We judge that the proportion 
of time will vary in the different grades. 

"4. If by ^ chief* study is meant the study that receives most time and atten- 
tion, clearly language, as defined, should be made the chief study. If by ' chief* 
is meant central and inclusive^ no one of the elementary branches is in this sense 
a 'chief study.* 

"5. I am inclined to think that nature studies, not necessarily natural 
science t should receive an increase of attention; also history and literature in the 
proper grades. But the studies just now needing special emphasis are ' morals 
and manners' and the art studies — not included in the ' four great branches.' The 
schools should put character before learning. 

*' 6. The natural tastes and aptitudes of children as a class should, of course, 
be taken into account in determining the work of each grade. ' School instruc- 
tion, both in matter and method, should be adapted to the capability of the 
learner,' is a sound principle of pedagogy. The learner's capability includes 
natural aptitude and taste; but the question may refer to those individual apti- 
tudes and tastes in which pupils differ. I know of but one way to determine a 
child's aptitude and taste for a given study, and that is to teach him at least its 
elements. A child's taste for anything depends somewhat on his knowledge of 
that thing. Of course, a child can show neither taste nor aptitude for that of 
which he is entirely ignorant. In brief, a child's tastes and aptitudes cannot be 
divined de novo. His dislike for a study that he is pursuing, may be due entirely 
to his approach to it or the manner in which he is taught. In my judgment, there 
is a laxge amount of nonsense current on the following of the indivld^«.V \a&\x& 
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and aptitudes of young pupils. ' If the blind lead the blind/ where will both 
fall? It is vastly more important to know the common tastes and aptitudes of 
children in school instruction than to know their individual tastes and apti- 
tudes which are changing from term to term. No course or method of instruc- 
tion can be based on the differences of pupils in the same class or grade. These 
difierences are met by modifications or adaptations of the general method to the 
individual pupil. 

*' 7. The work of the school should be chiefly determined by the fact that 
its chief end is manhood and womanhood. Duty is the great life-work of man. 
School instruction should not be determined by the prospective pursuits or occu- 
pations, and, for one good reason, no one can possibly guess the future trade or 
pursuit of a young child. School training shpuld be ' an apprenticeship in right 
living/ as the French Programme puts it, and a general preparation for all pur- 
suits and callings. You do not wish me to give an opinion on the extent to 
which the State may provide special schools to teach given trades. I take it that 
the question relates to general education — ^the education provided for all youth. 
"Please excuse any dogptnatism that may appear in the above answers. 
Opinions, if real opinions, are liable to be positive, if not dogmatic." 

IN CALIFORNIA. 

The tables given below summarize expressions of opinion relative 
to the elementary coarse of study, which have come to the committee in 
the following forms : 

a. Resolutions adopted at the institutes of the following counties : 
Humboldt, Kern, Sacramento, Slin Jbaquin, San Luis Obispo, Santa 
Clara, Santa Cruz, Stanislaus, Tehama; 

b. A tabulated summary of the views of 100 teachers of Mon- 
terey county, prepared by Mr. J. B. Hickman; 

c. A tabulated summary of the views of 215 teachers of the city 
of Los Angeles, prepared by Mr. W. O. Lowe; 

d. Letters from the following individuals : 

From Oakland : Superintendent J. W. McClymonds; Mrs. M. J. 
Ayres, Mrs. Sarah B. Byrod, Misses M. Burrows, Bertha Feibush, C. 
N. Gibson, C. E. Reed, Flora R. Smyth, Stella G. Trask, and A. L. 
Zabel, of the Clawson school; Miss H. M. Mullen, of the Harrison 
school; Miss A. F. Aldrich, of the Lafayette school; Miss Elizabeth 
Powell, of the Grant school; Mrs. Ellen Gibbs, of the Garfield school. 

Ffom San Rafael: Miss McAllister. 

From the State Normal School, Los Angeles, Dr. Edw. T. Pierce. 

From the University of Calif omia : Mr. Frank Dunn. 

As might be expected, the reports from different quarters vary 
considerably' in the form in which they are presented. Some of these 
differences necessarily appear in the summary as here given. Very 
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few of the reports gave direct and unqualified answers to the seven 
questions asked. The qualifications and explanations added much to 
the value of the reports; they added, too, to the difficulty of tabula- 
tion. The attempt has been made to incorporate into the tables every 
idea explicitly set down in the material at hand. A word or two of 
caution in regard to the interpretation of the tables seems necessary. 

1. As noted above, some of the respondents have qualified their 
answers in various ways; for instance, by a change in the definition 
of the terms used in Question i. 

2. It is possible, in some cases almost certain, that qualifications 
of replies, similar to those which some have explicitly stated, existed 
in the minds of respondents who have not expressed them. The 
tables summarize the received replies at their face value. 

3. Opinions not really at variance may appear to be so, because 
they have been expressed by persons laboring under very different 
conditions. In &ct, it will be impossible to understand fully any of 
the answers to Question 5 without knowing the exact historical view 
upon which it is based. 

4. Several respondents have expressly mentioned geography. 
Some dassiiy it with the History group, others with the Natural 
Science. Doubtless all from whom replies have been received had 
geography in mind; but in cases where it is not mentioned, it is im- 
possible to tell just what place has been assigned to this branch. The 
form of the question proposed was not such as to obviate this ambi- 
guity. 

5. It is quite evident from the tables that the allotment of more 
time to one subject than to another is not always intended to imply 
that the former possesses greater educational value than the latter. 

6. Some respondents replied to only a part of the questions. 
Any attempt at averaging replies on the basis of the total number of 
replies as given above would, accordingly, be misleading. 

7. It goes without saying that the committee makes no attempt 
to settle any question by a majority vote. This summary has a value, 
however, as indicating the present drift of educational opinion in the 
State. 

The questions of the committee are answered as follows : 

QUESTION I. 

Yes: Humboldt, Kern, Sacramento, San Joaquin, San Luis 
Obispo, Santa Cruz, Stanislaus, and Tehama counties; 4^ yet cexsX. ^ 
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the teachers of Los Angeles; 60 teachers of Monterey county; Ayres, 
Burrows, B3rrod, Dunn, Gibbs, Gibson (as £ar as possible), McAllister, 
McClymonds Pierce, Reed, Zabel. 

QUESTION 2. 

Technical grammar omitted in first six years : San Luis Obispo 
county; McAllister. 

Grammar omitted in all elementary grades: Aldrich. 

All but language omitted in first grade: i>^ per cent., Los 
Angeles. 

Mathematics omitted from the first grade: 3, Monterey county; 
Aldrich (also from half of second grade), Pierce ; — from grades two to 
five, seven, and eight: each one teacher of Monterey county. 

Number omitted from first grade: 44 per cent., Los Angeles; Pei- 
bush, Mullen, Powell, Trask (may be omitted without disadvantage). 

Number from first and second grades: 8 per cent., Los Angeles; 
Smyth. 

Abstract number work from the first two years: Gibbs. 

History from the first grade: 8 per cent., Los Angeles; 8, Mon- 
terey county; Aldrich (also first half of second grade), Powell. 

History from the first and second grades : 4 per cent., Los An- 
geles; Powell ; — from the first three grades : 10 per cent., Los Angeles. 

History (proper) from all primary grades : Mullen ; — from the first 
four grades : 5 per cent., Los Angeles ; — from the first five grades: 5 
per cent., Los Angeles ; — from the first seven grades : 2 per cent., Los 
Angeles. 

In addition to those already enumerated, teachers of Monterey 
<x)unty would omit History in specified single grades as follows : sec- 
ond grade, 7; third grade, 5; fourth grade, 2; fifth grade, i. 

Natural Science from the first grade : 3 per cent., Los Angeles; 
7, Monterey county ; — from the second grade : 24, Monterey county; — 
-from the third grade: 21, Monterey county; — from the first three 
giades : 4 per cent., Los Angeles ; — from the fourth grade : 18, Mon- 
terey county ; — from the fifth grade : 7, Monterey county • — from the 
first five grades : 5^ per cent., Los Angeles. 

QUESTION 3. 

Carefully prepared tables of time allotment have been sent in, 
both by counties and by individual correspondents. It would be a 
very difficult matter to sum up all of these tables in one, and very 
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little would be gained from such a summary. We select, accordingly, 
two examples, which may serve as representatives of the whole num- 
ber. The first is that prepared by the Santa Cruz County Institute : 

Primary Grade. latermediate. Grammar. 

xst, and. 3rd Yrs. 4th. 5th, 6th Yrs. * 7th, 8tta, 9th Yrs. 

Language % of the time ]^ of the time % of the time 

Mathematics yi *» M *' X 

History >i *« ^ " X 

Science ..>i " X ** X 

The second was prepared by the joint institute of the city and 
county of Sacramento. The numbers represent the per cent, of the 
whole time given to the group of studies indicated : 

Gradb. Languagb. History, Arithmetic Naturai« Scikncb, 

(indudiofl: (Numbers). (including: 

> literature). Geography). 

1 85 5 5 5 

2 50 20 15 15 

3 50 15 25 10 

4 and 5 50 15 20 15 

6 and 7 40 15 25 20 

8 and 9 35 20 25 20 

The Institute of Kern county did not think it advisable to make 
any specific allotment of time, but presented suggestions regarding 
the proper treatment of Nature Studies, Mathematics, and History. 

The Institute of San Joaquin county concurred in the main with 
the tabulated apportionment of time given in the report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen. The points of difierence are set forth in a table 
published, together with the remainder of the report of the same insti- 
tute, in the Pacific Educational Journal iox December, 1895. 

QUESTION 4. 

No: Kern, San Joaquin, Santa Cruz, and Stanislaus counties; 16. 
per cent., Los Angeles; Dunn, Gibbs, Trask. 

None in the ninth grade: Tehama county. 

None in the last four grades : Santa Clara county. 

Langtiage throughout the grades: Sacramento and San Lu^ 
Obispo counties; 55 per cent., Los Angeles; 14, Monterey county; 
Aldrich, McClymonds, Pierce. 

Language in the first grade : Smyth ; — in the first three grades : 

9 per cent., Los Angeles; — in the lower grades: Ay res. By rod; — in 
the primary grades: Peibush; — in the first four grades: Burrows, 
Zabel ; — in the first five grades : Santa Clara and Tehama counties ; — 
in the first six grades : Gibson ; — ^in the first two grades. Language, 
in the grades above. Language with Literature : Mullen. 
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Reading in the first and second grades : Powell ; — in the second 
grade : Smyth ; — in the first four 3rears : Humboldt county ;— in the 
primary grades : 13^ per cent, Los Angeles. 

Language and arithmetic throughout the grades : 2}i per cent. 
Los Angeles. 

Mathematics in the third and fourth grades ; Reed ; — in the sixth 
and seventh grades : Tehama county ; — in the ninth grade : Palmer. 

Number in the fourth and fifth grades : 9 per cent., Los Angeles. 

Arithmetic in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades : Humboldt 
county. 

History in the last four years : McAllister ; — in the eighth grade: 
Tehama county. 

Literature in grades 8 to 10 : Humboldt county ; — in the seventh 
and eighth grades : 9 per cent., Los Angeles; Gibson ; — in the eighth 
grade: Smyth. 

Natural Science in the first five years: McAllister; — in grades 
five to eight : Zabel. 

Science and History coordinated : Palmer. 

QUESTION 5. 

Yes: 3 per cent., Los Angeles. 

None: 13 per cent, Los Angeles; Byrod, Powell, Trask. 

Language : Sacramento, San Luis Obispo, and Santa Cruz coun- 
ties; 55 per cent., Los Angeles; 18, Monterey county; Ayres, Gibson. 
Pierce. 

Mathematics : 4, Monterey county; Dunn. 

Mental Arithmetic : i}i per cent., Los Angeles. 

History : Humboldt, Kern, Sacramento, San Joaquin, Santa Cruz, 
and Stanislaus counties; 9^ per cent., Los Angeles; 8. Monterey 
county; Dunn, McAllister. 

Literature : 3j4 per cent., Los Angeles; Pierce 

Geography : i per cent., Los Angeles. 

Reading : 6 per cent., Los Angeles. Oral Reading: Mullen. 

Natural Science: Humboldt, Kern, San Joaquin, San Luis 
Obispo, Santa Cruz, Stanislaus, and TehiaQia counties; g}^ per cent, 
Los Angeles; 37, Monterey county; Aldrich, Burrows, Dunn, Mc- 
Allister, McClymonds, Smyth, Zabel. 

Observation work in nature study : Gibbs. 

QUESTION 6. 

Yes : San Joaquin and Stanislaus counties; 9 per cent., Los An- 
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geles; (as far as possible, 3 per cent., Los Angeles); 19, Monterey 
county; Aldrich, McAllister. 

Yes, if the question means by tastes and aptitudes, those peculiar 
mental qualities which, according to the laws of mental development, 
characterize children's mental attitude at various stages : Sacramento 
and Santa Cruz counties; 6 per cent. , Los Angeles; Ayres, Dunn, Mc- 
Clymonds, Reed. 

No: Humboldt (except in rare cases of special talent), Kern (spe- 
cial tastes to be encouraged, but not to the detriment of other work), 
and Tehama counties; 30 per cent., Los Angeles (in lower grades); 
I per cent., Los Angeles (except in high school work); 48, Monterey 
county; Burrows, B3rrod (under class system), Gibson, Mullen (under 
the system of a single course of study for an entire city), Powell and 
Trask (under class system), Zabel (except in cases of rare special 
ability). 

QUESTION 7. 

Yes: 19 per cent., Los Aug^les; 22, Monte|;ey county (in last two 
years, 2, Monterey county); A3rres, Byrod, Sm3rth. 

Yes, if life-work means duty as a citizen : Kern, San Joaquin, 
San Luis Obispo, and Santa Cruz counties; Dunn, Trask. 

No: Sacramento and Tehama counties; 60 per cent., Los Angeles 
(in first three grades, 13 per cent., Los Angeles); 55, Monterey county; 
Burrows, Peibush, Gibson, McAllister, McClymonds, Pierce, Zabel. 

No, if life-work means some particular trade or profession : Kern, 
San Joaquin, and Santa Cruz counties; Dunn, Trask. 

Work should be as practical as possible: 8 per cent., Los An- 
geles. 

The environment of the county should determine the course of 
study : Humboldt county. 

Your committee is aware that much careful work has been devoted 
to this subject during the year, which is not represented in this tabular 
rstatement. A valuable report, prepared by the faculty of the State 
Normal School at San Jos6, reached the committee too late to receive 
the extended notice which it deserved. Printed copies of this report 
liave been issued. It will repay.careful reading.. ^.Resolutions were pre- 
pared in the county institute of Lake county, but have not yet reached 
the committee; reports received from Calaveras, Fresno, and Solano 
counties are omitted from the tables for the reason that their form does 
not lend itself to tabular presentation ; the first report received, a per- 
sonal letter from a member of a county board in the northern ^Qxt<^i\!c^^ 
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State, was unforttinately lost before the work of tabulation began; a let- 
ter received from Principal F. L. Burk, of Santa Rosa, referred to else- 
where in this report, discusses the general subject rather than the 
questions in detail; and letters received from ten teachers in the 
Tompkins school, Oakland, relate chiefly to a particular grade each, 
and so do not readily admit of tabulation in the statement as sub- 
mitted above. The committee's circular was reprinted, either as a 
whole or in part, in the following counties : Alameda, Humboldt, 
Kern, Sacramento, San Joaquin, Santa Clara, Tehama. Mimeograph 
copies were prepared and sent to all of the teachers in San Rafael. 
Printed reports were issued after the institute in Humboldt and Santa 
Cruz counties. Doubtless other work of value along similar lines has 
been done which has not come to the knowledge of the committee. 

II. Discussion op the Questions Proposed. 

Of the questions proposed by the committee, the most funda- 
mental are those numbered 6 and 7. It is evident from the answers 
sent in to the committee that these qu^tions have been variously in- 
terpreted, and a restatement seems desirable. 

It was not the intention of the committee that these questions 
should relate to individual differences among pupils. They were 
meant to be of general application^ having to do with those broad psy- 
chological characteristics in which all children share, and those broad 
social conditions to which all are, in divers ways and varying degrees, 
subject. The question of the weight to be attached to individual dif- 
ferences may reasonably receive separate consideration. 

Your committee would accordingly propose the following revised 
form of questions 6 and 7 : 

6. How far and in what ways should the work of the several 
grades be determined by the prevailing tastes and aptitudes of children 
of the age commonly found in each of those grades ? 

7. How far and in what ways should the work of the several 
grades be determined by the need of preparation for the duties of life 
in human society ? 

We would also propose the following additional questions : 

8. Are there other general principles which should have influ- 
ence in the determination of the course of study ? 

9. How far and in what ways should provision be made for the 
recognition of individual differences among pupils ? 

In the questions as originally proposed by the committee, these 
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fundamental inquiries were placed at the end of the list. This ar- 
rangement was intentional. We believed that in the consideration of 
the more immediately practical questions, Nos. i to 5 inclusive, 
thoughtful teachers would become impressed with the fact that their 
conclusions throughout depended upon the point of view; and that 
they would be the more disposed for that reason to subject their own 
point of view to serious scrutiny. In this we have not been disap- 
pointed. The discussions in several of the teachers' institutes and 
elsewhere have revealed a growing disposition to inquire into the rea- 
sons underlying the opinions expressed. 

If we mistake not, current discussions of the school curriculum 
reflect now chiefly the one, now the other, of the two general views of 
education referred to in questions 6 and 7 respectively. The one view 
is chiefly psychological. It would determine the course of study by 
what it finds within the child. The other is chiefly sociological. It 
would determine the course by considerations from without. On the 
one hand, Plato said long ago, " The purpose of education is to give 
to the body and to the soul all the beauty and all the perfection of 
which they are capable." On the other hand, we have this from Mil- 
ton : *' I call therefore a complete and generous education that which 
fits a man to perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all the 
o£BceSy both private and public, of peace and war." In more recent 
times, we have the familiar definition of Stein : ** Education is t*he 
harmonious and equable evolution of the human faculties by a method 
founded upon the nature of the mind for developing all the faculties 
of the soul, for stirring up and nourishing all the principles of life, 
while shunning all one-sided culture and taking account of the senti- 
ments on which the strength and worth of men depend;" and still 
more recently we find Joseph Payne saying, **The science of educa- 
tion is a branch of psychology." On the other hand, Alfred Fouill6e 
has said, " The only object of instruction should be to awaken apti- 
tudes, and never to respond to aptitudes supposed to exist;" and the 
Committee of Fifteen : ** Your committee is of the opinion that psy- 
chology of both kinds, physiological and introspective, can hold only 
a subordinate place in the settlement of questions relating to the cor-.. 
relation of studies. The branches to be studied, and the extent to 
which they are studied, will be determined mainly by the demands of 
one's civilization. These will prescribe what is most useful to make 
the individual acquainted with physical nature and with human nature 
so as to fit him as an individual to perform his duties vti \.\i^ %^:^^x^ 
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institutions— fkmily, civil society, the state, and the Church. But 
next after this, psychology will furnish important considerations that 
will largely determine the methods of instruction, the order of taking 
up the several topics so as to adapt the school work to the growth of 
the pupil's capacity, and the amount of work so as not to overtax his 
powers by too much, or arrest the development of strength by too lit- 
tle. A vast number of subordinate details belonging to the pathology 
of education, such as the hygienic features of school architecture and 
furniture, programmes, the length of study hours and of class ex- 
ercises, recreation, and bodily reactions against mental effort, will be 
finally settled by scientific experiment in the department of physio- 
logical psychology." 

It appears that we have before us two widely divergent views, the 
practical consequences of which are direct and important. Is, then, 
the course of study to be shaped with reference to the all-round, har- 
monious development of powers which we find in germ in every nor- 
mal child, and which we find coming into prominence in a more or 
less regular sequence through the period of growth; and if so, what 
principle shall determine wherein such '* all-roundness'' and *'harmo- 
niousness" consist? Or is the course to be shaped with reference to 
preparation for life in the institutions of society — preparation for self- 
support, intelligent obedience to law, patriotic devotion to the com- 
mon weal, effective cooperation with one's fellows in the varied rela- 
tions of life ? 

Doubtless both . considerations must be taken into account; but 
how are the two to be adjusted to each other ? This is a problem call- 
ing for thoughtful study, and we commend it to the teachers of the 
State as a subject for their investigation and discussion during the 
coming year. The paragraph quoted from the report of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen is highly suggestive and stimulating, and will repay ex- 
tended consideration. We believe, moreover, that these questions 
will suggest the need of a more minute examination of the psychology 
of development than has yet been undertaken, as well as a more criti- 
cal inquiry into the bearing of recent investigations in the domain of 
social science. 

The classification of studies adopted by your committee agrees in 
the main with that employed by the Committee of Ten. We were in- 
fluenced in the selection of this particular scheme of classification by 
the following considerations : Some classification seemed necessary in 
order to obviate the danger that the discussion would become hope- 
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lessly entangled in the multitude of subjects entering into the ordinary 
school course. A general survey could be obtained only by grouping 
subjects under a few great heads. The teachers of the State are al- 
ready somewhat familiar with the grouping employed by the Commit- 
tee of Ten, and its influence has been felt in the arrangement of recent 
courses in some of the counties. This grouping is, moreover, a good 
one, and brings into prominence some of the most essential relation- 
ships between the several studies. The most serious objection to the 
scheme, in the judgment of your committee, is the fact that it does 
not adequately take into account an important group of subjects hav- 
ing to do with the expressive and constructive aspects of the child's 
activity. Drawing, music, and various forms of manual constructive- 
ness, are widely recognized as entitled to an honorable place in the 
curriculum of the lower schools. Many schools, however, have as yet 
found no regular place for these subjects in their programmes. It 
seemed best to your committee to begin with the comparatively simple 
scheme of the Committee of Ten, which embraces the subjects taught 
in all of the schools; but in postponing to another report the consid- 
eration of other highly important branches, we would not be under- 
stood as in any degree prejudicing their claim to general recognition. 

It will be observed that in one important particular the classifica- 
tion here adopted varies from that found in the report of the Commit- 
tee of Ten. In that report, studies in Literature are brought under 
the heading of Language. In the questions proposed by this commit- 
tee, studies in Literature are grouped with those in History. The 
reasons for this change may be briefly stated. It emphasizes the close 
connection between Literature and History in the lower grades. More- 
over, it makes a sharper division between what we may call the con- 
tent studies on the one hand and the more formal studies on the other. 
It is evident that no absolute distinction can be made between *' for- 
mal" studies and "content" studies; but in the classification here 
adopted it will be generally agreed that the groups of Language and 
Mathematics are predominantly formal in their character, and the 
4gK>iipst>f 'History and^atural Science include studies pursued chiefly 
for the sake of content. 

This classification difiers also from that of the Committee of Fif- 
teen in two or three particulars, chiefly in that it fails to assign an in- 
dependent place to Geography. Geography may be regarded as be- 
longing in part to Natural Science and in part to History. The cur- 
rent view of the study places it mainly in the category of Natural Sei- 
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euce. We may regard it provisionally as belonging to that group, 
and postpone more extended discussion of the subject to another re- 
port. 

The older curriculum, represented by the three R's, — Reading, 
Writing and Reckoning, — belonged almost wholly to the formal side 
of the classification we have adopted. The education provided by that 
curriculum was highly practical, in that it devoted attention chiefly to 
the mastery of studies that might serve as tools for the later acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. It had, moreover, a high disciplinary value in 
that the subjects, being intrinsically of minor interest, made large de- 
mands upon the exercise of voluntary or forced attention on the part 
of the learners. In recent years strong protests have arisen against 
this earlier curriculum because of its barrenness of ideas and its lack 
of far-reaching and fruitful interest. A reaction has come about which 
consists chiefly in the introduction of interesting and instructive ma- 
terial drawn from Literature, History, and Natural Science. The cen- 
ter of gravity of the work of the elementary schools has been shifted, 
so to speak, from the side of the more formal studies to the side of the 
content studies. This change has perhaps been more theoretical than 
practical, yet it has undoubtedly exercised a profound influence upon 
the practice of the schools. In the consideration of the first five ques- 
tions proposed by your committee, we are concerned chiefly with the 
proper proportionate adjustment of the work in these four groups of 
subjects; and more especially with the consideration of the relative 
place of the formal and the informational groups. 

It is to be observed that the complaint of the over- loading of the 
curriculum, which has become general in recent years, is largely due 
to this movement toward the introduction into the course of much 
useful and interesting knowledge. An important practical difference 
between the two sides of the course has come to light. It has been 
seen that the choice of topics is a much more difficult matter on the 
side of content than on the formal side. In the pursuit of the formal 
studies, certain kinds of skill are to be acquired, certain processes to 
be mastered, a certain training of the powers of thought is to be 
secured. These things are relatively definite, and the serious ques- 
tions which arise relate chiefly to minor details. Children must learn 
to read, to write, to spell, to pronounce correctly and distinctly, to 
express themselves with grammatical propriety, to understand the 
relations of the different parts of the sentence one to another; they 
must learn to add, subtract, multiply, and divide, to use common and 
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decimal fractions, and to understand the reasons for some of the more 
advanced processes of arithmetic. When we come, on the other hand, 
to the arrangement of studies in Literature and in Natural Science, a 
wide range of possibilities is open. There is so much which children 
should know, the knowledge of which is distinctly advantageous, that 
it seems impossible to frame a satisfactory course without making it 
almost encyclopedic in its character. Experience and reason show 
that the course cannot be made encyclopedic. The ideal of All 
Knowledge, so fondly cherished by Comenius, cannot be attained in 
the elementary schools. The true wisdom 6f the framers of courses of 
study on this side must lie in the wise choice of materials; and the 
determination of the principles which should govern such choice is 
one of themostimportant problems involved in the shaping of a course 
of study. Certain principles of choice will be suggested in a later 
portion of this report. 

Attention may be called to another marked difference between the 
two sides of the course of study. While it is possible on the more 
formal side to secure relative perfection of attainment on the part of 
the pupils, and the degree of excellence attained may be readily tested; 
the chief value of the studies of the other groups is found in the fact 
that they exercise a far-reaching and often impalpable influence upon 
the thought and sentiments of the learners. The formal studies can 
be pursued under pressure, and in them facility, quickness, and per- 
fect accuracy can be sought; in studies in nature and literature and 
history on the contrary, the loving and eager pursuit of the subject 
on the part of the children is to be chiefly desired. Strict accuracy 
has its place here, too, without doubt; but it is not the chief desider- 
atum. Particularly in the primary grades, the main care of the teacher 
in respect to these branches must be to bring the children into sympa- 
thetic association with the things studied. Time must be allowed for 
the growth of living appreciation. Here '' the husbandman waiteth 
for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, until 
he receive the early and latter rain." 

We have been concerned thus far with the general characteristics 
of the two great divisions of the course of study, with reference to both 
primary and grammar grades of the elementary school, We may 
pa^ now to a more particular examination of the several groups of 
studies, with especial reference to the primary grades. The primary 
schools of California contain sometimes four, and sometimes five or 
more grades, including the ''receiving class." The statistics in the 
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liands oi the State Superintendent of Public Instruction seem to indi- 
cate that one*half of the pupils who enter our public schools drop out 
before the grammar grades are reached. The public good demands 
that this £eict be taken into account in shaping the course of study. 
The work must be arranged with reference to securing a fair degree 
of completeness before the point is reached at which a majority of the 
pupils are no longer under instruction. Doubtless a course can be so 
constructed that the needs of this majority can be met without seri- 
ous disadvantage to the more promising minority. Besides, under a 
good course of study in the hands of good teachers, the average age at 
which pupils leave school can be steadily raised from year to year. 
But the question as to what will be most advantageous to those who 
take only the abbreviated course must be fiurly met 

Attempting to sum up the chief services which the primary school 
should render to its pupils, we may present the case somewhat as 
follows: I. In the first place and chiefly, -therChiljIrfu shgnld be 
taught and trained in the exercise of certain moral virtues. They 
should l^am to be obedient, orderly, self-respecting, oteatdy, and in- 
dustrious. What is perhaps of still more importance, they should be 
led as far as may be to take a lively interest in some of the better 
things of life. To give them a love for school, and still more a love 
ior knowledge, and to quicken their individual aspirations after better 
things, should be among the chief endeavors of the teachers in the 
earlier grades. 2. They should be given command of the tools on 
which future progress depends. In other words, they should be 
taught to read, to write, and to reckon. These tools are not only 
necessary if they would make any progress by themselves after leaving 
school, or indeed if they would discharge the mere routine duties of 
citizenship; but are also necessary to any effective prosecution of 
higher studies in the school. 3. They should be introduced to the 
£elds of useful and interesting knowledge, and be given such a start 
in the pursuit of knowledge that they may be expected to make some 
progress therein after leaving school.* 

The second of these requisites finds reasonably definite provisiop 
in the course of study. It is met by the earlier work in Language 

• As regards the earlier grades of the school we are in substantisl accord wiUi the ntter- 
jinceof the French Commission on Primsry Bducation regarding the hc^U* wuUtmHUx: ** The 
Commission thought that the maternal scbool would hare fulfilled its office, if the children who 
<ame from it were in good health, if their minds were open rather than full, if their young ooo- 
science were awakened, if they had contracted good habits, if, in addition, they knew a litUe 
Tending, writing, and counting, and especially if they had learned to love schooL*'— Reme PMa* 
gogique, VoL xn., p. 6x3. 
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(reading and writing) and by the more mechanical processes in num- 
ber. Nature studies and easy studies in literature are among the 
materials of instruction best calculated to meet the first of the requi- 
sites mentioned. The same materials are available for the third pur- 
pose ; but the knowledge of these subjects which can be imparted to 
little children constitutes a much less important result of their 
schooling than do the habits, sentiments, and aspirations which may 
be associated with even small acquisitions of such knowledge. 

We may accordingly reRard the course of study of the prima3:y 
school as made up on the one hand of definite material of instruction 
in language and number ; and on the other hand of a wide range of 
possible material of instruction in nature study and literature. We 
may say that attainments in language and number — or at least in 
language — are necessary to the prosecution of higher work ; and the 
pupil's progress here can be definitely ascertained. Nature study and 
literature probably affect the character of the child more vitally, but 
progress in these studies is too subtle to be accurately measured; we 
can only guess at the pupil's real gains through signs of awakened 
intelligence, interest, and love for the things he has studied. The 
studies then that are necessary for promotion from grade to grade in 
these earliest years are language and (possibly) number; while nature 
study and literature are among the teacher's choicest means of achiev- 
ing the finer and more impalpable results of school work. It seems 
fair that primary school teachers should meet a substantial require* 
ment of instruction in language; and that they should have secured 
to them some reasonable portion of the school day in which to give 
that other instruction which prepares for no sort of mechanical test, 
and which is chiefly valuable for the spirit which it evokes. 

Provision should be made for both sides. It is likely that in the 
first year more than half of the time will of necessity be devoted to the 
language side — to learning to read and write; and throughout the 
primary grades the language studies will require a proportionately 
large time allotment. The lack of knowledge can more easily be sup- 
plied after the pupil has left school than can the lack of the tools of 
acquiring knowledge. The primary schools must not fail to secure to 
their pupils as thorough a training in the English language as time 
and the ability of little children will permit. A skillful teacher can 
give the finest essence of elementary instruction in nature study and 
literature without taking from the time actually needed for language 
studies. Time is easily wasted on either the one side or the other. 
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But here a striking characteristic of the work of the elementary 
school, and particularly of the primary school, should be mentioned. 
The several branches of study are not sharply separated one from the 
other as in the secondary school. Its sciences are not true sciences, 
and no attempt should be made to make them such. It is a common 
practice of many progressive teachers to render the necessary work in 
reading, language lessons, arithmetic, and other formal studies more 
attractive by associating the instruction in these branches with inter- 
esting material In literature, history, or nature study. Some combi- 
nation exercises of this sort are intended to answer to a definite idea 
of the real correlation of subjects. Others are characterized with less 
clearness of purpose and often lead to confusion of ideas. Though the 
subjects of instruction in the lower grades are not sharply differen- 
tiated as in the higher ranges, some lines of differentiation are impor- 
tant, and cannot be obscured without detrimental results. We pur- 
pose considering in a later report the general subject of the correlation 
of studies. All serious and intelligent efforts toward a true correlation 
deserve every possible encouragement. We can give no better word 
of caution against the pitfalls of superficial combination of subjects 
than to call attention to the repeated utterances of Alexander Bain 
upon this topic (in ** Education as a Science;*' especially chapter IX., 
on ''The Mother Tongue")-* 

The tools of learning become significant only as they are applied 
to real material of knowledge. The forms of language, number, etc., 
must be applied in use to some content or other, and it is importmt — 
that there should be selected for this purpose a content having the 
greatest possible value in itself. The caution which we suggest is 
directed against the danger of confusing form and content in instruc- 
tion, and the closely related danger of distracting the attention of 
pupils by pursuing diverse ends within the same short recitation 
period. 

We may refer briefly to the problem of the relative place of the 
two great branches of formal instruction, Language and Mathematics, 
particularly in the primary school. Lest there should be a possible 
misunderstanding in the use of terms, we may repeat here that in the 
Language group is included, for the present purpose, the work in 



* In chapter X. of the same work occurs this sifl^nificant passagre : " I have everjrwhere 
maintained as a first principle of the economy or conduct of the understanding that separate 
subjects should be made separate lessons. This is not easy when two studies are embodied in 
the same composition, as language and meaning; in that case the separation can be effected by 
keeping one of the two in the background throughout each lesson.*' 
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learning to read, .write, and spell, as well as the instruction that goes 
commonly by the name of language lessons; and that the term mathe- 
matics, including at the present time in the usage of most primary 
schools merely number work, should cover also any elementary exer- 
cises that may be given in the schools preparatory to the study of 
geometry. 

So far as the lowest grades are concerned, there can be no doubt 
that the various lines of work in language must take precedence over 
the elementary work in mathematics. It is a significant fact that 
each great, new expansion in the child's intellectual horizon is asso- 
ciated with and largely brought about by a marked increase in his 
command of language. We can scarcely realize the immense advance 
which the baby makes in learning to talk. In like manner, his en- 
trance upon school work marks another gre^t stage of progress, in the 
acquisition of the power to read and write. We may hesitate to say 
with the Committee of Fifteen that ''The whole elementary course may 
be described as an extension of the process of learning the art of read- 
£iig.» yet the successful prosecution of the later work in all branches 
of study depends in large measure upon the early instruction in lan- 
guage. Observant teachers have often been heard' to declare that the 
chief difficulties they met with in the teaching of arithmetic and other 
branches resolved themselves into difficulties in Xht use of language. 
In no other group of subjects, certainly, does the failure to do thor- 
ough work in the lower grades of the school a£fect more disastrously 
all later instruction. 

We cannot agree, however, with those who would banish all work 
in number from the lower grades. We believe that most children take 
a natural interest in numbers, and there appears no good reason why 
they should not acquire a considerable degree of facility in handling 
the simpler combinations of numbers in the primary school. In the 
first grade, number work should not b^ allowed to interfere with the 
e&ctive prosecution of the work of learning to read. It will probably 
be a gain in the long run to do none but incidental work in number 
in this grade. And in the primary grades above the first it seems de- 
sirable that such instruction as is given in number should relate chiefly 
to the mastery of mechanical processes. 

As bearing upon the question of the relation of the formal side of 
school work to the knowledge subjects, especially in the lower grades, 
we may quote a suggestive passage from a letter of Principal F. L. 
Burk, of the Santa Rosa schools: '' If by language is meant the power 
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of the child to classify and name facts of consciousness which are 
clearly in his mind, then I would be inclined to say in answer to 
Question 4, that in the lowest primary grades he will be kept very 
busy naming and classifying the facts which he has gathered prior to 
his entrance into school life — the facts of concrete quantity, of scien- 
tific relation and of emotion; and I should be inclined to protest seri- 
ously against work which should have for its chief end the addition of 
raw objective facts — indeed, at any point of school education it is to 
be questioned whether addition to the store of raw facts should take 
precedence over the business of arrangement. If we school men will 
look after thorough digestion, the mind will win the food." 

Your committee is not prepared to enter into any formal discus- 
sion of the relative place of the two great lines of study on what we 
have called the content side of the course. As regards nature study, 
an interesting line of inquiry is opened up by the paper of Mr. K. P. 
Rowell, published in the Pacific Educational fournal for April, 
1895. ^o other line of work attempted in the elementary schools is 
in so chaotic a condition at the present time as is our nature study. 
Probably one reason for this state of things is that suggested by Mr. 
Rowell, that courses have been mapped out in this department with- 
out taking into account the actual state of the children's natural inter- 
est. Another reason, which may be at bottom the same, is that in 
this study no valid sequence of topics seems to have been discovered. 
These aspects of the question call for careful and extended investiga.' 
tion. On the side of History, and particularly of those simple forms 
of narrative which serve as the introduction to History so far as little 
children are concerned, interesting inquiries into the choice of material 
have been undertaken in the State Normal Schools at San Jos6 and 
Los Angeles. 

Your committee oflfers this incomplete and wholly inadequate dis- 
cussion of the general subjects entering into the primary school course, 
in the hope that it may at least stimulate the teachers of the State to 
further study of this great problem. In apology for the fact that this 
report undertakes to give very few definite answers to the questions 
proposed, we may say that your committee takes the same attitude 
which it has urged the teachers of the State to assume — an attitude 
not of advocacy of opinions, but rather of the candid search for truth. 
Of the questions raised, the one oflfering the greatest practical difiBcul- 
ties is that relating to the time allotment. There is undoubtedly dan- 
ger of attempting to make schemes of time allotment too minute. Yet 
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the inquiry which this question has arotised seems to your committee 
likely to prove highly beneficial, in that it leads to a close examina- 
tion of the present practice and of the reasons underlying it. The 
quantitative aspect of the first five of the committee's questions centers 
in this question of time. We believe that this may profitably be con- 
tinued as one of the questions f^r consideration during the coming 



The qualitative problem of the determination of the principles 
which should govern the choice of materials on the content side, is 
one demanding long and patient study. We venture to indicate cer- 
tain principles, a consideration of which may prove suggestive to those 
interested in undertaking the investigation of this problem : 

It would seem that since it is impossible to secure encyclopedic 
knowledge, such topics should be selected for the purposes of instruc- 
tion as will present convenient centers for the organization of knowl- 
edge that may be acquired later. Other things being equal, material 
should be chosen which will be significant for the higher studies in 
the same subjects; but this does not imply that the elementary work 
should present an outline of the sciences, literature, and history to be 
studied later. It should rather begin with what is nearest to the child, 
whether locally or in respect to his natural tastes and aptitudes. It 
should be material of such character as may be most likely to insure a 
lively participation on the part of the child and to lead him to desire 
a long*continued and loving association with the things studied. It 
should be material with which the teacher has already enjoyed such 
long-continued and loving association. Thomas Arnold once said, 
^' That which we know and love, we cannot but communicate; that 
which we know and do not love, we soon, I think, cease to know." 
Bspecially in the lower grades, latitude should be allowed to teachers 
to select topics which they can teach best. Especial pains should, 
moreover, be taken to select material which has a vital and stimula- 
ting ethical significance. 

Whatever choice is made, it is incumbent upon those who choose 

that they have abundant reason for selecting the few things that are 

taken in preference to any of the multitude of things which must be 

passed over. 

III. Recommendations. 

Your committee would respectfully present the foUowiug recom- 
mendations : 

A. That a sufficient number of copies of this report be printed 
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to supply all of the teachers of this State, and to provide for such dis- 
tribution to representatives of the press and others as may seem need- 
ful to the committee in the further prosecution of its work. 

B. That the State Teachers' Association be asked to appropriate 
the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars to be expended by the Coun- 
cil in the publication and fipee distribution of this report* in the print- 
ing of such circulars as may be required for the furtherance of this 
discussion and investigation, and in the pajrment of necessary postage. 

C That all county and dty superintendents of schools in this 
State be requested to transmit copies of this report to all teachers in 
the public schools of their respective counties and dties* and to set 
iqpart each one day of the county or city teachers' institute of the year 
1S96 for the discussion of the questions pn^xised by your committee. 

IX That all teachers be requested to give serious thought and 
study to the problems presented in these questions and to participate 
in the discussioQ of the same in the teadiers' institutes; and that the 
institutes be invited to sum up and transmit to this ccnnmittee the 
results of their discussions, whether embodied in the form of definite 
resolutions or in any other convenient fbmu 

E. Hiat the public pressof this State be invited to participate in 
the discussion of these questions. 

P« Hiat this committee be authoriied to ai^xunt such advisory 
committees and sub^committees as it may deem desirable for the better 
piosecution of its investigation; and that for this purpose it be not 
limited to the memb^ship of eith^ the Council or the Association. 

Q. That ooe half^day session of the next meting of the State 
Teachers* Association be devoted to the presentation of reports of the 
fkurther progress of this investigation and the discusaon of the same. 

H« Your committee wouM recommend that the discussions of 
the coming year be diiecletl to the foUowiug questioiis : 

3« What pioporttvHi of the time in eech grade should be devoted 
to tech of the four group«> of studies ; v^ ^ Z.^»^fr*^lf (including read- 
iatg« wnling% language le^sons^ and grammar"^^ (,:»> Mmikamaiics (in- 
eMtng number xwrk» arithmetic, geometrr, algebra, etc.), (3) His- 
tugt (indudtug Uteiaturt and hi$loiy piv>pef ^. and ^4^^ Nm/mrmI Science 
IjifktAX^ olMrvatioi\ Wmkui^. nature sludy« and geogra^^y)? 

4k How Ikr and in what xray$ should the work <^ the several 
L ViKkft W 4ttemiiiit\l by I W pi^rvailing tastes and aptitudes of diild- 
MRH tMMMUly t^mn\l in Ihwn^ ii^tades ^ 
m< fs H\^w fkr an\l (u xvhat wa>^ ^i^MoiKl the work of the several 
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grades be determined by the need of preparation for life in human 
society ? 

8. Are there other general principles which should have influ- 
ence in the determination of the course of study ? 

9. How far and in what ways should provision be made for the 
recognition of individual difierences among pupils ? 

lOy a. What studies from the mathematical group should be 
pursued in each of the grades ? 

ID, b. In what grade should long division be taught ? 

ID, c. In what grade should the study of common fractions be. 
gin ? In what grade should provision be made for teaching the addi- 
tion of common fractions by finding the least common multiple of 
their denominators ? 

ID, d. In what grade should the study of decimal fractions begin ? 

ID, e. In what grade should the analysis of problems begin ? 

xoy f. In what grade should the,leaming of tables of denominate 
numbers begin ? What tables should the pupils be required to learn ? 

10,^. What topics in percentage should be taught in the 
schcols ? 

iO| h. Is it desirable that the work of each grade should deal 
with one topic or small group of topics in arithmetic ; or should work 
in all of the main topics be continued through several grades ? 

10. i. What place should be given to mental arithmetic ? 

io,y. What topics in algebra should be covered in the course for 
the grammar school ? 

10, k. What should be the general scope and character of in- 
struction in geometry in the elementary school ? 

ID, /. What instruction in book-keeping should be undertaken 
in the elementary school ? 

We would call attention also to certain other questions of great 
importance, which are not proposed for regular discussion this year, 
but which it is our intention to bring up for extended consideration at 
some future time : 

What kind and what amount of manual training is desirable and 
practicable in the elementary schools? Should a difference be made 
between the schools of cities, those of small towns, and those of 
country districts in this particular ? 

[We would call especial attention to the valuable reports on this 
subject to be printed and distributed this year by the State Teach- 
ers' Association.] 
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What princ^es should gnide in the choice of literary material 
fiv use in the several grades ? 

What principles shonld gnide in the choice of tofMcs in nature 
study in the several grades? 

What degree of excellence in language work may reasonably be 
exp ec t e d of pupils in the several grades ? What allowance must be 
XDMiat for the lack of home training in language and for dif ferences in 
nationality? In what way should the study of formal grammar be 
introduced? 

What corrdatioo or *' concentration *' of studies is possiUe and 
desirable in the several grades? 

So many teachfrs have asked for guidance in reading upon the 
general subject of the course of study that we repeat the list <rf' books 
suggested in our first ctrcnlar, and make some additions to the same : 

Tlie two works that are eqpedaUy recommended are The Report 
of the Ooonaittee of Ten on Secondary Sdiod Studies, and The Re- 
port of the OoauBittee of Fifteen. (These are published by the 
American Book Company and by other publishers of educational 

The following additional works were mentiooed in our first cir- 



Wk^^ Emerson E.: The Elements of Pedagogy. (Oiicago^ 
Book Company.) 

McHmipry^ Omries A.: The Elements of General Method. By 
the same autihor^ special Method for Hbtory ; Special Method in 
Reading ; Special Method in Geography. (BkxMnngton^ IIL, Public 
Sdtoiil PubCe^uttg Oompany.) 

.fi^t: Thomas : The Ttue Order of Stndksw (:>Cew York, G. P. 
Putnani s Sons^} 

/bsF^TF^ Fkancts W.: Tdkson Pedagogics^ v.Chicaga«. E. L. Kel- 

We may a»ld ^he fotOowtag titles of works which wtE be found 
hidtpfirl <£Lther upon die subject as a whole or upon partkruLar pouits : 

Biiot^ Alexawkr : Edacatioa as a Scteoce. (^Xew York. D. Ap- 
pfietflo. Ck C o u ipany O 

OjH^^w^rpe^ GahrieL: Lectures on Pedagogy. Chicago. D. C. 
Hetttik Ck Omtpany^ 

Ljm^^ Ilart: A p geg c epd w u, a Mooograpk on FsydboAoi^ and 
T^ ifii^nnj v.Chkago> D. C. Heath Ck OMtpaay.^* 

yicLiilBB^ Jamies A., sad /Vu-crv^ To^o:: The F^ycibofa^y of 
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Number. (New York, D. Appleton & Company.) [An interesting 
''symposium" on this book appeared in the Journal of Education 
(Boston) for December sth, 1895.] 

McMurry^ Charles A.: A Course of Study for the Eight Grades 
of the Common SchooL (Bloomington, 111., Public School Publish- 
ing Company.) 

Prince^ John T. : Courses and Methods. (Boston, Lee & Shepard.) 

Prince^ John T.: Methods of Instruction and Organization of the 
Schools of Germany. (Boston, I^ee & Shepard.) 

We would call attention also to papers and discussions relating 
to the question of Mathematics in the schools, contained in the pub- 
lished Proceedings of the California Teachers' Association for former 
years» and particularly to the report of the Committee on Mathemat- 
ics presented at the meeting held in Santa Cruz (1894). 

Valuable papers relating to the problem of the curriculum may 
be found also in the First Year Book of the Herbart Society (to be had 
of Charles A. McMurry, Secretary, Normal, Illinois). 

Those who have access to the Annual Report of the Board of Ed- 
ucation of Massachusetts for 1893-94 ^"^ ^ interested in the new 
course of studies for elementary schools given in pages 305-429 of 
that document. 

In conclusion, we would express our high appreciation of the 
co-operation we have received in the labor of the past year. So many 
have rendered valuable assistance that it would be difficult to make 
individual mention of those to whom we are most indebted. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

John W. Linscott, 
Elmer E. Brown, 
Jas. a. Foshay, 
Lucy M. Washburn, 
P. M. Fisher, 

Committee, 

Adopted by the Council of Education. 

S. T. Black, President. 

J. W. McClymonds. Secretaty, 



The following resolutions were adopted by the California Teachers* 
Association, January 4, 1895: 

''Resolved, That we recognize with great satisfaction the very gen- 
eral participation on the part of our teachers in the investigation of 
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The subjects presented in this report will be discussed at that 

iiieetinj*;. All teachers and friends of education in the State are 

urgently invited to be present. Reduced railroad and hotel rates will 

undoubtedly be secured. 

J. W. LiNSCOTT, Prcsidmt, 

Anna C. Murphy, Surciary, 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Department of Pedagogy 

[BULI-ETIN No. 3] 



SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 



The following brief suggestions are offered in the l>elief that 
the money invested in California from year to year in the erection 
of new houses might be made to yield a larger return in the 
health and comfort of pupils if the attention of school boards were 
called to these things. 

There are several convenient handbooks containing practical 
suggestions relative to the construction of school -houses, based 
upon the results of practical experience and scientific investiga- 
tion. The following are among the best : 

Buniham, Wm. H.: School Hygiene. Pedagogical Seminary, 
Vol. 2. Worcester, Mass., 1892. $1.50. 

Lincoln. D. F.: School and Industrial Hygiene. Philadelphia: 
Presley Blakiston, 1880. 

Lincoln, D. F.: The sanitar}' conditions and necessities of 
school-houses and school-life. Concord, 1S86. To be had of the 
Secretary- of the American Public Health Association, Concord, 
N. H. 5c. 

Marble, All)ert P.: Sanitary Conditions for School- Houses. 
Circular of Information No. 3, 1891. Washington: Hureau of 
Education. (May be had free of cost by writing to the United 
States Commissioner of Education.) 

Morrison, Gill)ert B.: The Ventilation and Warming of School 
Buildings. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 1892. $1.00. 

Newsholme, Arthur.: School Hygiene. Bostcm : I). C. Heath 
& Co., 1889. 75c. 

Whitford, \V. C. : Circular on Plans and Specifications of 
School-Houses for Country Districts, Villages, and Smaller Cities 
of Wisconsin. Madison, 18S2. A portion of this work is repro- 
duced in Marble's circular. 



A few suggestions in detail are here offered for the convenience 
of school boards: 

Specifications. — It is desirable that school boards adver- 
tising for architects' plans should make as complete and definite a 
statement as possible of the architectural and hygienic conditions 
which are to be observed in the construction of the building pro- 
posed. In this respect the circular recently issued by the Board 
of Education of Fresno is suggestive. 

Lighting. — The window surface in each room should equal 
at least one-fifth of the floor surface. The windows should l)e 
grouped, and in order to avoid cross-lights should be either all on 
one side of the room, the left being the best, (Newsholme) or 
should occupy three-fourths of the left side toward the rear and 
one-fourth of the rear toward the left (Burnham, Marble). A 
schoolroom lighted from three sides has about the worst possible 
lighting. Since the best light is from above, the windows should 
reach nearly or quite to the ceiling (Burnham, Newsholme, 
Marble). Their sills should be four feet from the floor (Marble). 
The shades should be of a light lavender or green color, and 
should roll from the bottom to the top, though it is well to have 
thin white shades rolling from the top to regulate the light. 
Sliding blinds are better than shades (Marble). 

Heating and Ventilation. — It will generally be found 
necessary in large buildings to employ a fan in order to secure 
suflScient movement of air for ventilation. The best authorities 
maintain that warm air should be introduced at some distance 
above the heads of the persons in the room, (eight feet, according 
to Marble), and foul air withdrawn through openings at or near 
the floor. Where closed stoves must be used, they should be 
** jacketed," the fresh air being admitted through an opening in 
the floor within the jacket. It is estimated that thirty cubic feet 
of fresh air per pupil should be admitted every minute. A ver>' 
thorough and complete discussion of the whole subject is con- 
tained in Marble's report referred to above. Valuable object 
lessons in heating and ventilation are furnished by the newly- 
erected school buildings in Oakland. 

Hallways and Stairways. — The hallways should be light, 
airy, and well-built. There should be as few turns as possible in 
the stairways. A winding staircase is objectionable. Straight 
staircases, if very long, should be broken by frequent landings. 
The stairways should always be fire-proof (Marble, Newsholme, 
Burnham). 



Storm-doors should be provided, especially where there is 
snow and sleet. If there is a flight of steps leading from the 
ground to the main hallway, it should be wholly, or for most 
part, enclosed within the building (Marble). 

Rooms. — The best shape of schoolroom is an oblong, with the 
width to the length as three is to four (Newsholme, Marble). 
The lighting of the room should be chiefly or wholly on one of 
the long sides. In our California climate it is best to avoid 
admitting the light on the south side of the room. The width of 
the room should not be more than one and one-half times the 
height of the top of the windows from the floor. Very high 
ceilings are not desirable. 

There should be at least fifteen square feet of floor space to 
each pupil, and at least one hundred and fifty cubic feet of space 
to each pupil. (Newsholme). 

The walls of the room should be colored in neutral tints, and 
surfaces that reflect a glaring light should be avoided. The 
blackboards should not be on the same side of the room as the 
windows. The lower edge of the blackboard should be within 
twenty inches of the floor for the youngest pupils, and within 
thirty inches for the largest. Blackboards should be made as 
smooth as possible. Stone- slate blackboards combine smooth- 
ness and a "dead** surface with other advantages. They are 
extensively used in both city and country schools in San Ber- 
nardino County and in other parts of the State. The floors 
and walls should be deadened to prevent the transmission of 
sounds to the neighboring rooms. Transoms over doors and 
windows should be hinged from the bottom and open inwards. 

Grounds. — It is highly important that the schoolhouse 
should be erected in ample playgrounds. Both the building and 
the grounds should be thoroughly drained. The grounds should 
be so graded as to slope down gently from the building in all 
directions. 

The distance of neighboring buildings should be at least 
twice their height, in order that sufficient light and sunshine may 
be admitted. 



Elmer E. Brown. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION. 



WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 

ANp FRIDAY. 

DECEMBER 26-28. 1894. 



TO BE HELD AT 



Santa cruz 






Officers for 1894 



President. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Secretary, 
Assistant Secretary 
Railroad Secretary 
Treasurer. 



Geo. R. Kleeberger. San Jose 

IProf. F. Slate, University of Cal. 
Harr Wagner. San Di«go 

J. P. Greeley. Santa Ana 
Miss Anna C. Murphy. Sacramento 
Samuel T. Black, Ventura 
Geo. a. Merrill. San Francisco 




ROGRAM 
D 



ALL SESSIONS 



At the First Cong^res^ational Church. 




Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 26, 1894. 

2 P. M. Annual Address of the President. 
2.30 p. M. The School Curriculum. 

I. Geo. H. Howison. 



2. Eari« Barnks. 

Syi,i,abus. Our ignorance as to the effect of various studies on the mind. 

Necessity of experimental study on the effects of different studies. 

Subject matter taught, meantime, should: i — Be necessary as a tool in 
mental work. 2 — Give best all around development. 3 — Appeal most strongly 
to the child's interest. 4 — Be truest and strongest expression of teacher's 
personal power of preparation. 5 — Be most available for child's environment. 

Discussion. C. H. Keyes, W. F. Hali,, P. W. Search. 

Wednesday Evening. 

Reception to teachers by citizens of Santa Cruz. 



Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 27. 

9.30 A. M. Mathematics. 

1. Importance of the History of Mathematics — 

L. J. Hengsti^er. 

SYi.t,ABUS. Ideas not clearly understood without some knowledge of 
their history. 

Knowledge of the historical development of mathematical ideas necessary 
to a view of the relative importance of the different branches of mathematics. 

References to the history of mathematics create and promote interest in 
mathematical study. 

2. P. J. RUSSEI.L. 

3. Report of Committee of '93 on Mathematics — 

J. B. McChesney. 

SYt,i^ABUS. Simple exercises in concrete geometry should be a compo- 
nent part of revised arithmetic of State series. 

In the words of the committee of ten, said book '* should give some 
/aniiliarity with algebraic expressions and aytnXwAa, mcVx^m^ ms\.\\<>ds of 
solving simple equations. ' ' 



Thursday Afternoon. 

I p. M. Election of officers. Choice of meeting place, 1895. 
1.30 p. M. The Teaching Force. 

1. David Starr Jordan. 

Syi^Labus. Need of general training as a preparation for life. 

Need of special training for growth of the mind and recognition of the 
meaning of truth. 

Need of professional training. 

Professional training possible only on a basis of general culture. 

Originality of thought, or of method, the flower of education. Possible 
only to those who know what others have thought or done. 

2. Ei<MER E. Brown. 



3. Edwin T. Pierce. 

Syi^i^abus. Duty of government in regard to the education of its people. 
This duty involves the employment of competent teachers in all of the schools. 

What the thorough preparation of a teacher includes. 

Wherein the college course, alone, fails. 

Wheiein the pedagogical course in the University fails. 

The Normal School: {a) In Europe and this country, (b) How organised. 
{c) Peculiar advantages, (d) What it has done for educational advancement. 
{e) What it is doing. (/) What it may do. (^) The Normal School of the 
future, [h) Why it must be the principal source of the teaching supply. 

Discussion. Miss Jean Parker, A. H. Yoder, R. F. Pennell. 

Thursday Evening. 

7.30 p. M. Armor Plates and Great Guns — Irving M. Scott. 



Friday Forenoon, Dec. 28. 

9.30 a. m. Art in Education, including Manual Training. 

1. Industrial Art— H. T. Ardi^ey. 

Svi^i^ABUS. Industrial Art defined. Its practical value. Drawing as a 
foundation. How it should be taught Ornamental design in elementary 
education. The relation of Industrial Art to Manual Training. 

2. Manual Training — Katherine M. Baw.. 

Syi,i,abus. Education — development spiritually, intellectually, physi- 
cally. 

Accumulation of knowledge, the formation of taste and the art of doing. 

Practical value of a knowledge of science, literature, and art. 

Commercial value of raw material, skilled labor, and beauty. 

The Art idea in Manual Training. 

Manual Training not exclusively sloyd or carpentry. 

3. Manual Training — Wai,ter Kenyon. 

Svi^ifABUS. I. What is Manual Training? (a) Its psychology. Cd\ P^d«.- 
gogic side, (c) Social and ethical views. 

2. Growth of Manual Training ideas. 3. Existiti^ sys\fems». \. ^^^\i>aa\ 
Training of fature. 



Friday Afternoon. 

1.30 p. M. Difficulties in the way of applying the Ideal Curriculum, and 
employing the Competent Teacher. 

1. J. W. LiNSCOTT. 

Syi,i,abus. I. I. Preparation of teachers. 2. Methods of teaching. 
3. Number of pupils or classes. 

II. I. Law governing employment of teachers. 2. Tendency toward 
lowering salaries. 

2. F. McG. Martin. 



3. A. B. Coffey. 

Syllabus. I. i. Lack of the Curriculum. 2. Patrons as obstructionists. 
3. Itinerancy of teachers. 

II. I. The school degraded to the position of a stepping stone. 2. Unsat- 
isfactory examinations by boards of education. 3. Incompetent or prejudiced 
trustees. 

Discussion. J. W. McClymonds, J. P. Greeley, J. A. Barr. 

Friday Evening, 7.30. 

7.30 p. M. Address on behalf of the California Science Association. 
The Physical Relation of Man to Animals— Jos. LeConte. 




YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS are most cordially invited to attend this 
meeting of the Association. The railroads will grant tiie usual one-third 
return rates. Certificates granting reduced rates may be obtained, by 
enclosing stamp, of the Secretary, J. P. Greeley, Santa Ana, or of Anna C. 
Murphy, State Capitol, Sacramento. 

No certificate will be good for reduced return fare unless accompanied by 
receipt for full fare one way, signed by the local agent from whom the holder 
purchased a ticket to Santa Cruz. 

Re sure to get that receipt when you buy your ticket at your local station. 

All hotels have agreed to reduce rates to $1.50 and f 2.50 per day. Apply 
at once to D. C. Clark, Santa Cruz, for accomodations. 



LOCAL COMMiTTEE. 

Hon. Bart Buck W. T. Jeter J. W. Linscott 

C. K. Lindsay Mayor Robert Effev W. D. Harlan 

Z./j,j,iAN A. Howard Sadie V. Garner Stella Fwikelday 

Kara Allen Jennie Graham L. W. Cushman 

D, C. Clark V7. E. Boi>oi^ 
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6alifornia Science ^ssociatioi] 



. . FIRST ANNUAL MEETING . . 



Santa Cruz, December 28 and 29, 1894 



OFFICERS FOR 1894 

Joseph LrBCoNTB ....... President 

David Starr Jordan .... First Vice-President 

Ch ARISES H. Ketes .... Second Vice-President 

M. W. HaskBll Acting Secretary 

Oliver P. Jenkins Treasurer 

John D. Parker Custodian 

PkrnandoSanfordJ Committee on Membership 

George Pyburn » 

A. J. McClatchie \ /> '^^ T» 

. •* ^ \ ... Committee on Programme 

Irving Stringhaii ' 

C. L. Anderson Chairman Local Committee 
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PRQVTSrOI^yili PRGGRfli^iVME 



Friday, December 2S. 0:00 a. m. 

L. T. Hkngstler— Is Socialism unfavorable to the development 
of ability ? 

Carl C. Pi^khn — Rational Methods of Taxation. 

Mary Olmsted Stanton — Outlines of Scientific Physio^jnomy. 

i:oo p. M. 

Business Meeting. Election o( Officers. 

C. L. Anderson— From Cell to Leaf. 

\V. R. Dudley — Concernin«j[ the Anthers and Polliiiatioii oi" 
Zosiera iati/oHa, the Sea-Wrack of California. 

V. L. Kellogg— The Taxonomic Value of the scales ol the 
Lepidoptera. 

A. J. McClatchie — Bacteria in Pasadena Water Supply. 

V. L. Kellogg — A laboratory course in Entomology. 

C. W. Greene — The so-called phosphorescent organs of 
Porichthys. 

(). P. Jenkins -The fishes of the Hawaiian Islands, with notes 
on thtir geographical distribution and on rare and on new 
S]jceies. 

O. P. Jenklss with Elsie H. Shelley— Notes on the elements 
of the cerebrum and the cerebellum of the human brain. 

♦MHJ F. M. 

Annual Address of the President. Joskph LeContk, on "The 
Pfvchical Relation of Man to Animnls." 




JD. C. Clark W. ^. Boi>gv. 
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Satt-rday, Drcembrr 29. 9:00 a. m. 

George Pyburn— A contribution to the theory of (chemical) 
affinity. 

S. W. YoiTNG with Maxwell Adams — The Iodides of Tin. 

J. M. Stillman with A. S. Miller — Action of ammonia on 
ferric chloride. 

B. W. HiLGARD — Recent Advnnces in Soil Investigation. 

John D. Parker— California Electrical Storms. 

John D. Parker -Secular Periods in Nature. 

Andrew C Lawson — The Elements of Geon:raphy. 

i:oo p. M. 

Irving String ham — Keccnt Methods in Absolute Geometry. 

M. W. Haskkll— A new definition of Hyperbolic Functions. 

Fernando Sanford — The Electrical Conductivity of Metals. 

Fernando Sanford^A photographic map of the electric field. / 

M. E. Taylor- An automatic Sprengel pump. 

H. D. Stearns — An experimental method of determining the 
radius of g>'ration. 

Armin O. LEVSCHNER—The solution of comet orbits. 

Irvlng Stringham — American Mathematical Periodicals. 



N. B. — Notice of other papers to be presented at this meeting 
*?hould be sent to the Acting Secretary, P. O. Box 3, Berkeley, 
California, immediately. 
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D. C. CI.ARK 



VJ. U. BoiiOK 
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.CALIFORNIA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, 

SANTA CRUZ, DEC. 26-28, 1894. 



*^THE IDEAL CURRICULUM/' 

OUTLINE OP PAPER BY PROFESSOR G. H. HOWISON, 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

WEDNESDAY P.M., DEC. 26. 



I. There is no ** Ideal Curriculum/' — no single and entire 
course of study perfectly reasonable for all pupils alike. 

II. Ideality, in school matters, confirfes its sober ambition 
to adjusting education in the most reasonable way to the actual 
imperative needs of the pupils and the society of which they are 
members; looking at both society and pupils not merely (i) in 
the light of their final ideal aims, but also (2) in that of the 
actual conditions under which they have to live. 

III. School idealism must therefore express itself in a 
rightly divided school system, instead of in a curriculum ; — a 
system based (i) on the comprehension and adoption of the 
distinction between education as Liberal and education as Voca- 
tianal; (2) on the persistent provision for both in every school ; 
(3) on a distinction philosophical and real, instead of merely 
nominal and customary, between education as Primary, as* 
Secondary, and as Higher. 



X 






IV. The reasonable school system will accordingly divide 
schools into (i) those of foundation-studies identical for ail 
pupils, because indispensable either as preparation or else as 
seed-ground for any and all further studies, — Primary schools, 
all of one type ; (2) those of studies differing for different classes 
of pupils, classes that, because of different powers and different 
relations to self-support, must look to different vocations, — 
Secondary schools, of very many different types ; and (3) those 
of studies in final specialization and original research, differing 
for each student as each may elect,— Higher schools, chiefly 
Universities, again of a single type, probably, but comprehensive 
of all possible mature personal choices. 

V. The great error of our American public school system 
hitherto, is its ignoring this vastly varied character, due to voca- 
tional differentiation, that belongs intrinsically to the Secondary 
school, and its limiting the conception of the Secondary school 
to a single type of it, which is essentially only a school pre- 
paratory for college. 

VI. Nevertheless, the vastly diversified vocation schools of 
the Secondary education will not only retain among them, as one 
type, the college-preparatorj' school that forms our customary 
high school or academy, but the Secondary conception rightly 
applied will extend this school upward to include as its necessary 
complement the old college, this college and its preparatory 
studies forming the Secondary school for those whose gifts and 
power of self-support assign them the high but exacting vocation 
of illustrating culture and promoting its increase; moreover, 
every Secondary school, of whatever tj^pe, while its studies are 
dominantly directed upon a vocation, must securely provide for 
the Liberal factor indispensable in all education ; and the most 
essential part of this it directly provides for, in planning for the 
foundation-layer of common morality by insisting on the duty of 
honest self-support and self-respect. 

VII. Every reasonable and practicable project for a school 
system, especially in the Secondary stage, must not only provide 
for such ever-continuing improvements as will meet the advancing 
needs of its public, but must avoid introducing changes faster 



than the status quo will permit ; it must have constant regard to 
the historic growth of the actual schools as well as to the public 
needs, and must respect public opinion while resolutely acting to 
lead it. 

VIII. The foregoing principles prepare us for a right esti- 
mate of the Report of the Committee of Ten, and lead us to say : — 
(i) Its adoption throughout the country would effect a decided 
improvement in our traditional Secondary school, not only (a) by 
securing a uniformity of curriculum now missing and greatly 
needed, but (Jb) by improving, on the whole, the value-scale of 
subjects taught, so far as this depends on time-allotment ; (2) its 
prudent strength lies, probably, just in its close adherence to the 
main lines of our present Secondary scheme ; but (3) its defect, 
as an ** Essay for the Times'* on Secondary education, consists 
in exactly this adherence to the frame of the Secondary school as 
it is ; an adherence that prevents attention to two urgent needs, 
viz. , (a) thoroughgoing differentiation in Secondary work, to meet 
the fundamental moral demand for a training that will qualify 
for the varied vocations, and (^) far-reaching changes in the time- 
range of Secondary studies; hence, (4) its recommendation of 
Four Parallel Courses, in one school preparatory for college, 
yokes together two aims that are essentially divergent, for the 
most effective work in each of which, as well as for the safety of / 

Higher education. Courses I. and II. should be assigned together 
to Latin Schools, and Courses III. and IV. to High Schools, with 
the definitive understanding that the latter do not qualify for the 
college or the university ; moreover, (5) its hints of a needed ex- 
tension, both forward and backward, in the time given to Second- 
ar>' studies in the whole school life, should be carried out into 
specific detail, the present error of calling studies Primary up to 
the ninth year of school life being corrected, and the beginning of 
Secondary work being properly set for the opening of the fifth 
school-year, or, at latest, of the sixth ; in the case of the Latin 
Schools, moreover, the Secondary period should be extended for- 
ward also, to include the field of the old colleges, or the first two 
years of the remodelled colleges of higher grade ; but (6) its 
gravest defect is its missing its great opportunity to enforce the 
fact, that, for the overwhelming majority of pupils. Secondary 
education, to be consistent with solidity of self-respecting and 



dutiful character, must, while securely providing for some pure 
culture, be proximately and eflfectively aimed at vocations^ and 
that its needs cannot be met by the single type of school pre- 
paratory for college ; the unanimity of the Report in this respect, 
and of the reports of its nine auxiliary Conferences, is one of its 
strangest features, but is explicable by the composition of the Con- 
ferences, — not in respect to persons, but to institutions and pro- 
fessional duties, — and by the form of the questions put before them, 
and is consequently not decisive ; finally, (7) any drift the Report 
incidentally has toward giving Courses III. and IV. in its final 
Table an equal value with Courses I. and II., either in intrinsic 
educative power or in preparation for college and university, is 
destitute of philosophical justification ; if such a drift exists, it 
is peculiarly harmful in respect to the conditions for admission to 
universities, and thence to true university work, and should be 
steadfastly resisted. 
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(Council of Education 

of the 

State of New Jersey 
1896-7 
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President^ 
JAMES M. GREEN, Ph.D.. 

Principal of State Normal School, Trenton. 

Vice-President, 
W. L. R. HAVEN, 

Superintendent of Schools, Morriitown. 

Secretary, 
S. V. ARROWSMITH, 

Principal of Public School, Keyport. 

Treasurer, 
H. BREWSTER WILWS, 

County Superintendent of Schools, New Brunswick. 



• • • MEMBERSHIP • * • 



HONORARY. 

Clarence E. Mblbnby, A.M., 

Assistant Supermtendent of Schools, New York. 

WnxiAM M. Griffin, A.M., 

Cook County Normal School, Englewood, III. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., 

Columbia College, New York. 



Term Expiring December, 1896. 

S. A. Farrand, Ph.D., 

Principal of Newark Academy, Newark. 

F. H. Hanson, 

Principal of Washington Street School, Newark. 

Joseph Clark, 

Principal of Training School, Newark. 

William N. Mumper, Ph.D., 

Professor of Physics and Chemistry, Sute Normal School, Trenton. 

B. Holmes, 

County Superintendent of Schools, Elisabeth. 

John Enright, 

County Superintendent of Schools, Freehold. 

W. S. EvERSOLE, Ph.D., 

Principal of Blairstown Pre s by t erian Academy. 

Wilson Farrand, A.M., 

Newark Academy, Newark. 

Vernon L,. Davey, A.B., 

Superintendent of Schools, East Orange 

W. L. R. Haven, 

Superintendent of Schoob, Morristown. 

Henry Snyder, A.M., 

Superintendent of Schools, Jersey City. 

Elias F. Carr, Ph.D., 

Profesaor of Mathematics, State Normal School, Trenton. 

Charles M. Davis, A.M., 

Superintendent of Schools, Bayonne. 

H. H. HuTTON, Ph.D., 

Superintendent of Schools, Passaic. 

Joseph A. Hallock, 

Principal of Webster Street School, Newark. 

S. Jt. Morse, 

Atlantic City. 




Term Bxpirins December, 1897. 

William E. Bissbll, 

Principal of Burnett Street School, Newark. 

Jambs M. Green, Ph.D., 

Principal of State Normal School, Trenton 

Randall Spaulding, A.B., 

Superintendent of Schools, Montdair. 

Christopher Gregory, 

Superintendent of Schoc^, Long Branch. 

W. H. Brace, Ph.D., 

Principal of High School, Trenton. 

E. H. Dutcher, 

Principal Eastern District School, East Orange. 

Clarence E. Morse, 

Principal of Ashland School, East Orange. 

George G. Ryan, A.M., 

Superintendent of Schools, New Brunswick. 

B. C. Gregory, 

Supervising Principal of Scho<^s. Trenton. 

J. Howard Hulsart, 

Supervising Principal of Schools, Dover. 

Martin L. Cox, 

County Superintendent of Schools, Dover. 

F. R. Brace, Ph.D., 

Blackwood. 

William Milligan, 
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state Normal Schools. 

To THE Council of Education : 

In presenting this report for your consideration, I am aware 
that I am not bringing forward a new theme, but one upon 
which every member of this body has given a great deal of 
thought. But the importance of the subject to New Jersey is 
such that I feel sure that we may profitably devote some time 
to its study and discussion. When Wilhelm von Humboldt 
was at the head of educational a£fairs in Prussia, 1808 to 1811, 
the office, like our National Educational Bureau, being sub- 
ordinate to the Department of the Interior, he laid down three 
principles as the foundation of an educational system : 

" I. Education shall be compulsory. 

** 2. Education shall be liberally aided by the State. 

**3. Every teacher must be trained.** 

The second of these propositions has been more liberally and 
successfully met in this country than in any other country in 
the world. The last report of the United States Commissioner 
of Education shows that this country contributes annually 
upwards of one hundred and seventy millions of dollars for 
public education, a larger sum than any other nation in the 
world, being $18.55 ^^^ ^^^^ child in average attendance. 

Compulsory attendance is only indiflFerently carried out, show- 
ing that this problem is by no means solved with us as yet. 

But with the third proposition, that concerning trained teach- 
ers, we are far behind several other nations, and far behind what 
we should do and what we are capable of doing. With that 
problem this report has especially to do. 

(9) 
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depends on the learning, virtue and skill of the teachers ; but 
good teachers cannot he improvised — they must be men and 
women who have set themselves apart for this high service, 
and who have been especially trained for its difficult duties.' 
The all-important thing, therefore, is the teachers' seminary ; 
give us this, and our best wishes for the commonwealth will be 
fulfilled. This, in brief, is the story of this movement as it 
comes to us from the pages of a half century ago, and it is 
t3rpical of all similar movements." 

Again he says : *' The Normal School is not only an essen- 
tial instrument of educational progress, but is itself a product 
of that resistless on-going which we term civilization. Illumin- 
ating-gas, coal oil, the electric light, the printing-press, the 
telegraph, are not so much inventions and discoveries as 
growths ; each of them echoes, as it were, the voice of fate ; 
their not coming is inconceivable. And so the Normal School 
was one of the products of the times; its coming could not 
have been considerably hastened, nor could it have been pre- 
vented. It came in response to certain needs, and it has come 
to stay. Its mission is as definite as that of the common school, 
the college or the university. . . . The fact is, the era of 
Normal instruction has only just begun. It remains for our 
successors, near and remote, to possess and cultivate a land in 
which we are pioneers and pilgrims." 

I call your attention to a third important document which 
deals with the training of teachers — the celebrated report of the 
Committee of Fifteen. I quote a single paragraph, and suggest 
that the whole report of the Sub-committee on the Training of 
Teachers be studied in connection with this report. The report 
says: "That teachers are 'bom, not made,' has been so fully 
the world's thought, until the present century, that a study of 
subjects without any study of principles or methods of teaching 
has been deemed quite sufficient. Modem educational thought 
and modem practice, in all sections where excellent schools are 
found, confirm the belief that there is a profound philosophy 
on which educational methods are based, and that careful study 
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of this philosophy and its application under expert gtiidance 
are essential to making fit a man bom to teach." 

The report is so fall and so wise in its recommendations that 
I once more urge its careftd study in connection with this dis- 
cussion. Prom the time of Horace Mann until the present 
time educators have devised schemes, legislatures have enacted 
laws, and the people have freely spent their money to secure 
better trained teachers for our schools. That these influences 
have brought about a vast improvement in the teachers of our 
cotmtry, and consequently a corresponding improvement in our 
schools ; that parents are demanding better schools and better 
teachers for their children ; that school committees, represent- 
ing their constituencies, have h^her ideals than formerly, is 
beyond question. 

But, on the other hand, it may be seriously questioned whether 
the progress made is greater than that in other fields of thought 
and enterprise. The world has made marvelous progress along 
every line during the past half a century, and the march of 
civilization has been ever onward. The encouraging signs, 
however, in the field of educational endeavor, are, that the 
report of the Committee of Fifteen has been so well received 
and has met with such general discussion ; that Normal Schools, 
public and private, have been established in great numbers all 
over the land ; that teachers* training classes and stimmer 
schools are so well patronized ; that colleges and universities in 
increasing numbers are furnishing pedagogical instruction, and 
that all of these institutions are crowded with eager students 
who are preparing themselves professionally for teaching. 

In spite of all that has been done and is being done, we have 
still more to do. As yet, only a deplorably small fraction of 
the 400,000 teachers of this country are professionally trained. 
The great majority of our children are still taught by novices, 
and parents, who demand professional skill in the treatment of 
the bodies of their children, are indifferent as to the profiessional 
training of those who instruct them in the school-room. 

In order that we may intelligently study this great question, 
I propose to give the system of training teachers in several 
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European countries, and in several States of our own country, 
with certain statistics. We shall then be able to make compari- 
sons between them and our own State in order to see just where 
New Jersey stands upon this important question. I think we 
shall be able to gather wisdom from what others have done and 
be prepared to suggest beneficial measures for the improvement 
of the teaching force of our State. 

TH]$ TRAINING OP TBA.CHBRS IN PRANCB. 

In Prance, whose school system is not yet a quarter of a 
century old, and in respect to the training of teachers not even 
a decade, we find that only i]4 per cent, of the male teachers 
and I2>^ per cent, of the female teachers; do not possess the 
diploma of a Normal School or the university. Only graduates 
can now be appointed, and in a few years all who are not 
graduates from a Normal School or university will have disap- 
peared from the schools. This applies to public and private 
schools alike. In 1892 all of her men having charge of a school 
possessed either a diploma or a degree. 

Elementary Normal Schools, 

There are two kinds of Normal Schools : those that prepare 
teachers for the elementary schools, and those that prepare 
teachers for the advanced work. The Republic is divided into 
90 departments and each department must support a Normal 
School for each sex. There are 87 Normal Schools for men and 
85 for women, two departments combining in one school in a 
few instances. The teachers of these departmental Normal 
Schools are, as a rule, graduates of the State Normal Schools. 

Candidates for the elementary Normal Schools must be at 
least sixteen and not over eighteen years of age, must promise 
to devote ten years to teaching, must be free from any disease 
that would unfit for the duties of a teacher, and must possess 
the necessary educational qualifications. These educational 
qualifications are about equal to those of a student who has 
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completed three years in an American High School. The course 
of study in the elementary Normal School, which requires 
three years, comprises the common school branches, history, 
higher mathematics, one foreign language, pedagogics, sciences ; 
for the young men, surveying, agriculture and military tac* 
tics ; for the young women, needlework and household economy. 
There is always a practice school connected with a Normal 
School, and each student gets plenty of practice work. Instruc- 
tion, board, room and books are fSree, but the candidate must 
refund the money that the State has expended on him in case 
he fails to fulfill his agreement. 

After completing the course, the graduate receives a second- 
grade license to teach, and he is entitled to the preference over 
outsiders in case of a vacancy in any school in the department. 
The State, having expended so much on him, is interested in 
having him in her service as soon as possible. Indeed, the 
probable number of new teachers is so well known by statistics 
that the State prepares only about the number needed. After 
ten years' teaching, there is a second examination required, 
which entitles the successful candidate to a first-grade certifi- 
cate and a fixed position for life. 

State Normal Schools. 

There are two State Normal Schools, one for each sex, in 
which teachers are prepared for the elementary Normal School 
faculties, for the high schools, and for principalships. Candi- 
dates must be not less than nineteen nor more than twenty-five 
years of age. These schools also are free, the same as the ele- 
mentary Normal Schools. The course requires students to remain 
until they pass such examination as may be required, without 
regard to length of time, though it usually requires three years. 
They must pass an entrance examination, and also promise to 
devote ten years in the service of the State as teachers. These 
two schools are models of professional practice and method for 
the whole country. They may be said to shape the pedagogical 
interests of Prance. 
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There is also a third Normal School of high rank, whose 
purpose is to prepare women for principalships of Kindergartens. 

It will thus be seen that our sister Republic across the sea has 
£ar outstripped us in the important matter of training teachers. 
Indeed, there is no question but that Prance has surpassed all 
other countries in her liberality towards her Normal Schools, if 
not in all other educational enterprise. And this has been 
accomplished largely during the last fifteen years, while still 
bearing the burden of a great war debt ! 

THS TRAINING OP TBACHBRS IN GBRMANY. 

Of the 71,731 common-school teachers in Prussia in 1893^ 
only 241, or about three-tenths of one per cent., were not grad- 
uates of a Normal School or its equivalent. There are 122 
Normal Schools, 1 1 1 being for men exclusively, 9 for women, 
I in which both men and women are taught (but not together), 
and I for governesses. Like Prance, there must be at least one 
Normal School for each governmental district, and there may 
be as many more as the district may need. Graduates owe 
all^iance to their own district if their services are needed ; if 
not, they may seek situations elsewhere. 

The common-school teachers generally come from the lower 
ranks of life, the most of them having passed through the eight 
years' common-school course, which they complete at fourteen. 
The opportunity to enter the profession of teaching is practi- 
cally the only door to professional life which is open to the 
children of the common schools of Germany. Children who 
are bright in their studies, and who give signs of aptitude for 
teaching, are selected by the teacher to do some of the minor 
pedagogical duties of the school- room. If the child gives fur- 
ther evidence of possessing the qualities necessary for a teacher, 
the attention of the district school inspector, the pastor and the 
parents is called to him, and he is given an opportunity to 
begin the preparation for teaching. The selections are made 
with such care that it is rare that a mistake is made. 
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The Preparatory Course, 

The preparatory school takes the boy at fourteen and gives 
him a three years* course, thus fitting him for the Normal 
School at the end of his seventeenth year. As the State assists 
these preparatory schools, the parent must obligate himself to 
refund the amount expended should the candidate not complete 
the course and become a teacher. 

The course is entirely academical in character, embracing, 
besides a review of the common-school studies, a good course 
in the sciences, mathematics, literature, history, a modem 
language — usually either French or English — music, drawing, 
etc. These schools, even if not directly connected with a 
Normal School, are imder the supervision of the principal of 
the Normal School of the district. Sometimes they are under 
the State directly, and if private they are approved by the State 
from whom they receive assistance. The State thus recognizes 
her full obligation in the preparation of teachers, who are 
oflScers of the State. 

These institutions do not prepare all of the candidates for the 
Normal Schools, there being only 35 such preparatory schools 
in Prussia against 122 Normal Schools. Persons receiving their 
preparation elsewhere may offer themselves for examination, 
and if there are not a sufficient number of candidates from the 
preparatory schools, they may be admitted. 

The Normal Schools. 

The course in the Normal Schools covers three years and the 
number in each class is limited to from 30 to 35, thus making 
the total number of students in each Normal School from 90 to 
100. If the number of graduates from a Normal School is not 
sufficient to supply the demand of the district, another school is 
built rather than to increase the number of students in a school. 
The small number in the classes enables each student to have 
an abundance of practice work, as we shall see later. As the 
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teachers in Germany have permanent positions, and as they 
usually continue in office many years (the average term of 
service being 25 years), it is easy to estimate the number of new 
teachers that will be needed. The number that will retire on 
pension, the vacancies that will be caused by death and other 
causes, and the number of new positions that will be created by 
increase in population, can be pretty accurately estimated from 
statistics. The State is thus saved from the expense of training 
more teachers than she needs, and graduates are tolerably cer- 
tain of employment, when their course is completed. 

Candidates for the Normal School must be not less than 18 
nor more than 24 years of age. They must be in good health, 
of good moral character, and possess the preparatory training 
above indicated. 

Course of Study, 

The work of the first year is entirely academic, that of the 
second year is partially academic and partially professional, 
that of the third year is almost wholly professional. In the 
second year the students are gradually introduced into the work 
of teaching by visiting class-work, as observers, and by assum- 
ing some control of the children. In some schools they begin 
teaching during the latter part of the second year. The grad- 
uating class has ten hours of academic work per week, and the 
remainder of the time is devoted to pedagogical work. The 
academic subjects of the course, in addition to the common- 
school branches, are as follows : Pedagogics, religion, German 
language and literature, history, geometry, botany, physics, 
chemistry, one foreign language, and music. Another foreign 
language is given to those who are able to take it. Bach lesson 
by a member of the faculty is supposed to be a model of didactic 
procedure. Bach Normal School is provided with a good library, 
cabinets, laboratories, and necessary apparatus for instruction. 

Bvery student is required to teach not less than six nor more 
than ten hours per week during the entire year. Some part of 
the year the student is made responsible for a class of children, 
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carrying out the course of study, keeping all records, maintain* 
ing discipline exactly as if in charge of a school of his own. 
The importance of this last feature cannot be over-estimated, as 
it prepares the young teacher to enter upon his field of work 
with great confidence. It also gives the Normal School faculty 
abundant opportunity to observe his work from all sides and 
thus to correct his errors, strengthen his weaknesses, and finally 
to reject him if he shall be found wanting. Another opportu- 
nity to correct errors and stimulate improvement is found in the 
weekly conferences of the faculty and graduating class. At 
these meetings, lessons are taught with a class of children, 
sometimes by a member of the faculty and sometimes by one of 
the students, the lessons being criticised at the close. Every 
teacher must be able to play the piano, organ and violin. 

The qualifications sought to be reached in each teacher may^ 
be stated as follows : 

1. Knowledge, not so much in breadth as fundamental and 
connected. 

2. Skill in teaching, which is usually developed by practice. 

3. Natural inclination for the work and duties of the teacher. 

4. Power of instructing, which carries with it the gift of 
observing, acquaintance with the human heart and mind, and 
ability to understand child nature. 

These are the noble ends aimed at in the German Normal 
School. Nor does the influence of the school cease when the 
young graduate goes forth to enter upon his life-work. The 
principal keeps an eye upon him, being ever ready to give 
advice after he has entered upon the realities of his important 
work. Nor is the territory so large as to render this duty of 
the principal impracticable. Upon leaving the Normal School 
the graduate is provisionally licensed to teach, and after two 
and before the end of five years he must take a final examina- 
tion, which admits him into the full rights of teacher. This 
second examination is largely pedagogical in character, and na 
one is allowed to take it whose unfitness for teaching has been 
demonstrated during the years of probation. The State thus 
carefully guards the door of the school against the admission o£ 
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incapacitated or unworthy persons as instructors. But when 
they have proven themselves worthy of the important trust, 
they are protected in that trust by the State all of their lives. 

This, in brief, is a picture of the Prussian plan of training 
and securing teachers, and practically the same plan is followed 
all over Germany, the Normal Schools of one province being 
recognized in all of the other provinces. I feel sure that 
American teachers will find much in this system that is com- 
mendable, and much that might be applied to our conditions 
with great profit to the cause of education. 

It should be remarked that the Normal Schools prepare 
teachers for the common schools, and that the teachers in the 
high schools are nearly all university trained, and in the 
universities there are not sufficient means of securing a proper 
professional training for the great number of teachers in the 
secondary schools. 

The teachers of the common schools, therefore, are better 
prepared professionally for their work than the teachers of the 
high schools are prepared professionally for theirs. 

THB TRAININO OP TBACHBHS IN BNGLAND. 

We have at hand no adequate statistics of the training of 
teachers in England. It is well known, however, that a feature 
of the old monitorial system of Bell and Lancaster, namely, 
** pupil- teachers," is still in vogue. Young persons from four- 
teen to eighteen years of age, while preparing for the teachers' 
training college, are utilized as teachers. At fourteen years of 
age, the seven standards required by law having been passed, 
the student is " apprenticed " for four years to assist in teach- 
ing in a school, and at the same time to carry his own studies 
under the direction of the teacher in charge. He receives a 
small compensation for this service, which increases from year 
to year. Dr. Harris says in his report of 1893-94 : ** The de- 
dine in the number of pupil-teachers is significant, especially 
when considered in connection with the increase in the number 
of certificated and assistant teachers. It shows a growing 
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preference for adult teachers who have passed through the 
training period.'* For example, in the period from 1876 to 1893 
the increase in the number of ** certificated " teachers — that is, 
those who have completed a pedagogical course — was 1 14 per 
cent. ; the increase in the number of ** assistant " teachers — that 
is, those who have served their '* apprenticeship" as ** pupil- 
teachers" and have entered the teachers* training college, but 
have not yet graduated — was 691 per cent. ; while there was a 
decrease in the number of * * pupil- teachers * * for the same period 
of 15 per cent 

The cotu:se in the teachers* training college is two years. 
These colleges are private, but are under government inspec- 
tion. There are 131 such institutions, which are capable of 
graduating 1,900 teachers, or about two- thirds of all the new 
teachers needed. Sixty per cent, of the masters and forty per 
cent, of the mistresses in the English schools are graduates of 
the training colleges. 

England, the latest of all the great civilized nations to appre- 
ciate and adopt popular education, is making remarkable pro- 
gress in the training of her teachers in these recent years. She 
has, however, a great deal still to do before she stands abreast 
of her neighbors across the Channel in this matter. 



THB TXAINING OP TBACHBRS IN THE UNITBD STATES. 

• 

I will now call your attention to this subject with reference 
to our own country. It is fifty-five years (Report of 1894) since 
the first Normal School was established in this country. There 
are now 160 public Normal Schools with 37,899 students and 
5>952 graduates ; 238 private Normal Schools with 27,995 
students and 2,319 graduates. This makes a total of 8,271 
Normal graduates^ 

The last ten years show a remarkable growth, as follows: 
Increase in the number of public Normal Schools, 22 per cent ; 
in students in the same, 45 per cent. ; in graduates, 88 per 
cent. Increase in the number of private Normal Schools, 80 
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per cent. ; students in the same, 64 per cent. ; graduates, 70 
per cent. 

But the above does not by any means tell the whole story of 
the professional training of teachers. Besides the Normal 
Schools, 173 universities and colleges taught 5,500 pedagogical 
students, 153 public high schools taught 5,041 pedagogical stu- 
dents, and 137 private high schools or academies taught 4,332 
pedagogical students, making a total of 80,767 young persons 
who received professional training in pedagogics. 

It is true that many of the so called pedagogical students in 
universities and colleges get but little pedagogical training and 
substantially no practice-work ; and in the high schools and 
academies the pedagogical training consists simply of the 
teachers' training-class occupying a fraction of the students' 
time for one or two terms during the year. And yet, this train- 
ing is certainly better than none, and in many cases it has 
proven very helpful to young teachers. 

There is still another factor that should be mentioned, and 
that is the great number of summer schools for teachers, which 
have been held all over the land. These schools are very pros- 
perous because so many teachers have been willing to give up 
a part of their vacation to the study of education. The result 
is all the more cheering because of the voluntary sacrifice which 
teachers, often poorly paid, have been willing to make. I hold 
this to be one of the most encouraging signs of the times. 
These schools have given inspiration to thousands of teachers, 
who have returned to their work in the school-room with new 
zeal, new professional knowledge, and new power. 

The recognition by universities and colleges of the principle 
of professional training for teachers marks a new era in the 
history of education in this country, and the establishment of 
so many chairs of pedagogy in these institutions in recent 
years, is another most encouraging sign. 

While there are 861 institutions in the United States that 
give pedagogical training, the fact still remains that there are 
only about 8,000 students who annually complete a thorough 
course in pedagogy, that is, who graduate from a Normal 
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School. As we need about 80,000 new teachers every year, it 
will be seen that the supply is only about ten per cent, of the 
demand. No single fact more strongly emphasizes the need 
of greater facilities for the training of teachers in our country, 
or shows that we, as yet, by no means measure up to Von 
Humboldt's third requirement of a school system, "Every 
teacher must be trained." But as we have no national system 
of education, each State controlling its own educational affairs, 
let us study the subject before us in a few of the States, and 
finally in our own State. 

THB TRAINING OP TBACHBRS IN MASSACHUSBTTS. 

Massachusetts has six Normal Schools which graduated, in 
1895, 289 students. There are four more Normal Schools ii^ 
process of erection, and $200,000 is being expended in the 
enlargement and improvement of one of the old Normal Schools. 
Thus the State will soon have ten Normal Schools, being one 
for each 250,000 inhabitants. 

Admission. 

All candidates for admission to the Normal Schools must be 
graduates from a high school whose courses have been approved 
by the State Board of Education, or must possess the equivalent 
of a good high school education. They are also required to 
pass an examination in elementary and high school subjects. 
The course of study covers two years, and graduates from this 
general course are intended for schools below the high school 
grade. In some of the schools there is a four years' course, 
two years beyond the general course. The advanced course is 
so arranged that promising graduates from the lower course 
can take it ; also graduates of college. Under certain special 
conditions graduates of universities and college can obtain the 
diploma of these higher Normal Schools in one year. Graduates 
from this higher course are intended for the high schools. 

Massachusetts has a higher percentage of professionally 
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trained teachers than any other State in the Union, thirty-two 
per cent of the teachers being Normal graduates. On this 
point John T. Prince, State agent of the Board of Education, 
says: "If the graduates of these schools (Normal) and all 
others who have attended a Normal School for at least one 
year, are included in the list of professionally qualified teachers, 
doubtless upwards of one-half of the whole number of teachers 
in the State can be said to have some special preparation for 
their work. While this showing is in some respects most 
gratifying as indicating a steady advance in the adoption of the 
idea of professional training, yet, taken as a whole, it is a con- 
fession of weakness inexcusable in a great and progressive 
commonwealth. ' ' 

If the condition in Massachusetts is ''weakness inexcus- 
able," what shall be said of the rest of the States of the 
Union? 

Dr. Prince advocates '* The enactment of a law providing (a) 
that no primary or grammar school teacher shall be appointed 
after a certain time who has not had the equivalent of a four- 
years' high school course and of a two-years' Normal School 
Course ; and (^) that no high school teacher shall be appointed 
after a certain time who has not had the equivalent of a collie 
course and of at least one year of professional training.'' 

This, I believe, is the highest ground yet proposed for any 
State, and coming from such an eminent authority in education, 
it cannot fail to have great weight. 

I cannot close this discussion of Massachusetts without call- 
ing attention to a circular from Prank A. Hill, Secretary of the 
Board of Education, entitled " To One Who Wishes to Become 
a Teacher." This circular is furnished upon application, and 
it contains many wise suggestions to the class to whom it is 
addressed. I quote a part of a single paragraph: "The 
Normal School will give you a quicker insight into the nature 
of education, put you earlier upon right methods, save you 
many mistakes; in short, furnish you with the great lessons 
that have come from the study of the teaching process and 
from the history of teaching in the past, for you need as a 
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teacher to begin where the successful experience of the world 
has left off. It is a clear waste for you to spend years in dis- 
covering what is already known. Moreover, you have no right 
to gain at the expense of your pupils what you should gain 
beforehand at your own expense." 



THB TRAINING OP TBACHBRS IN NBW YOKK. 

In 1895 our great neighbor on the north had eleven Normal 
Schools, with a total of 8,856 students, which sent out 715 
graduates. Another Normal School is soon to be opened, and 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction has recom- 
mended the establishment of still another at Ithaca in connec- 
tion with Cornell University. One of the State Normal Schools, 
that at Albany, is now a Normal College, with an extended 
course and with the power of conferring certain degrees. It is 
proposed that there shall be established at Cornell a State 
School of Pedagogy, intended to receive only college graduates 
and to train teachers for the high schools, academies. Normal 
Schools, and for prindpalships and superintendencies. This 
proposition has the approval of the University authorities, who 
would give such a school their hearty support. 

Most of the Normal Schools have a two years' course, though 
some of them have also a course of three years. The diploma 
is a life certificate to teach. Of the 36,000 teachers in the 
State, about 12 per cent, are Normal graduates. The entrance 
requirements of the Normal Schools are not much higher than 
those of a first-class high school. New York spends annually 
nearly $500,000 for the support of her Normal Schools. 

Training Classes, 

Besides the Normal Schools, New York has a very thorough 
system of training classes, which are doing excellent work in 
fitting teachers for the country schools. About 2,500 students 
availed themselves of this opportunity during last year. The 
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plan of the work is as follows : The State Superintendent desig- 
nates certain convenient schools in the d^erent counties to 
conduct training classes. The school so designated must — 

1. Have a faculty competent to give the required instruction, 
the qualifications of the instructor of the teachers' class being 
definitely specified. 

2. Furnish a room separate for the members of the training 
class. 

3. Furnish an opportunity for the class to observe methods, 
and, if possible, to teach themselves. 

4. Conduct the recitations in the subjects of the training class 
separately. 

5. Maintain a class of at least ten members for the full two 
terms of eighteen weeks each, or thirty-six weeks in the year. 
There must be not less than three recitation hours of forty-five 
minutes each day. 

The school is entitled to a compensation from the State of 
one dollar per week for each student taught a specified time, 
but no school can receive more than $450 per term. 

New York supported 140 such training-classes last year, at 
an expense of over $63,000. 

Candidates for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, must possess qualifications equal to those entitling to a 
third-grade certificate, and must subscribe to a declaration that 
they wish to engage in teaching in the public schools of New 
York. A course of study is prescribed by the State Depart- 
ment, and inspectors from that department visit the school 
from time to time to see that the requirements are fulfilled. 

ExaminaHans. 

In January and June of each year questions are sent from the 
State Dex>artment, and each member of the class is given an 
examination. Successful candidates are given third, second, 
or first grade certificate to teach, according to the requirements 
which they have met. 
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I have ghren this comparattvdy foil aooocmt of the teacdiers' 
training-dass system of New York, becanae I bdieve it offers 
some valtiable and practical soggestioos in the aotntioo of the 
question of training teachers for our State. Of this I shall 
^)eak later. 

The teachers' insdtates of New York are exerting a powerfol 
influence in the training of teachers. The State empkyjrs five 
institute conductors who devote all of their time to this work, 
and three special instructors who are employed a part of their 
time. The sesaons are never less than five days in length, and 
the instruction is consecutive and professional, bdng designed 
more to instruct than to entertain. Last summer the State 
arranged for teachers' classes in connection with several stun- 
mer schools, thus practically holding a three or four weeks' 
summer institute. 

CUy TraudMg'Sckools, 

In New York, as in our own State, there are a large number 
of teachers who are practically independent of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, so &r as license is concerned. 
Many cities have chartered rights which have allowed them to 
fix the standard of qualification for their teachers, and thus in 
some cases the general standard of the State has not been 
maintained. To correct this evil the legislature " went a step 
farther than any of its predecessors, and placed iqwn the statute 
books a law appropriating $100,000 from the free-school fund 
to enable these cities to carry out an additional provision, 
making it obligatory upon their school authorities to employ 
only professionally trained teachers after January ist, 1897. 
This legislation placed the Empire State far in the lead of her 
sister States in the training of teachers " 

In closing this discussion of the traming of teachers in New 
York, I desire to quote some strong words from Superintendent 
Skinner. He says : ** There is an increasing demand for pro- 
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fessumally-trained teachers. The generous appropriations for 
Normal Schools from year to year are evidence of faith in their 
work and influence. The Normal Schools of New York State 
are in the fore-front of the Normal School system of the country. 
The wisdom of their establishment and maintenance is beyond 
question ; their efficiency and worth to the educational system 
is recognized. No longer is their work regarded as an innova- 
tion or experiment. These institutions are alert to all the 
demands of our educational system and are in touch with all 
advanced educational thought and educational practice. The 
professional courses comprise not alone a knowledge of psycho- 
logical principles and pedagogical laws, but as well a knowledge 
and application of the art of teaching. There is a constant 
tendency toward higher standards of admission and more prac- 
tical work in professional training." 

THB TRAINING OP TEACHERS IN NEW JERSEY. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to present the statistics of our own 
State upon this subject to this body, as all of its members are 
familiar with the question. In order, however, to place the 
facts before us for intelligent comparison, and as a starting-point 
for the discussion of the present and future needs of our State, 
I venture to give an outline of the work being done in New 
Jersey for the training of teachers. I shall leave the presenta- 
tion of the City Training-School question to my colleague on 
this committee, to whom this topic has been assigned. 

Our means for training teachers are the State Normal School, 
at Ttenton, the City Training-Schools of Jersey City, Newark, 
Paterson, Elizabeth, Trenton and Camden, and the teachers' 
institute. 

I . Our Normal School has an attendance of about six hundred, 
and graduates annually about one hundred and fifty students. 
It has a three years' course of study, the standard of admission 
being about one year below the preparation of a graduate from 
a first-class high school. The course of study corresponds very 
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closely to the theory laid down by the Committee of Fifteen, 
which is stated as follows : 

** Professional training comprises two parts : (a) The science 
of teaching, and (6) the art of teaching. 

** In the science of tecLching are included (i) Psychology as a 
basis for principles and methods ; (2) Methodology as a guide 
to instruction ; (3) School Economy, which adjusts the condi- 
tions of work, and (4) History of Education, which gives 
breadth of view. 

''The art of teaching is best gained : (i) by observation of 
good teaching ; (2) by practice-teaching under criticism.** 

Besides the professional work thus outlined, and which is 
being carried out at Trenton, there is the necessary academic 
work, which is thorough and fundamental rather than compre- 
hensive, and in which the teacher seeks to illustrate and enforce 
the principles of the science of teaching. There is no doubt 
that the State Normal School is fulfilling the mission of an 
institution for the training of teachers as efficiently as any like 
institution in the land. 

Chancellor W. H. Payne says : ** The Normal School should 
not merely keep an even pace with the educational thought of 
the times, but should be itself a leader in educational thought. 
It should ' allure to brighter worlds and lead the way.' In its 
doctrines and methods it should anticipate the needs of the 
times, and should give conscious and even authoritative direc- 
tion to both educational theory and practice.*' This indicates 
the position that our Normal School seeks to fill. But it can- 
not supply the demand of our State. It is but one Normal 
School to one and a half millions of people, whereas New York 
has a Normal School for each half a million, Pennsylvania has 
one for each four hundred thousand, and Massachusetts has one 
for each two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. 

I cannot leave this part of my report without pausing to call 
attention to one other fact in connection with the Normal 
School that is of the greatest moment in considering it as an 
educational factor, and that is its position as a State rather 
than as a local institution. Those Normal Schools that are not 
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attached to any local system but that seek to lead and shape 
the educational movement of a whole State, are most success- 
ful and most pedagogical. 

It is a question whether a local Normal or training-school, 
which takes students that have grown up in the primary, gram- 
mar and high school of its own system and prepares them to 
return to the schools as teachers after a pedagogical course, can 
ever meet our professional ideal. Is it not a system of educa- 
tional inbreeding that must sooner or later bring disastrous 
results ? But the Normal School gathers students from many 
sections, directs and harmonizes their educational views, ingraft- 
ing new material upon that already gained, so as to produce a 
broad, systematic and well-rounded teacher. A teacher with 
such a training certainly has broader views of education, and, 
it would seem, is more able to inject new life into a system to 
which he may become attached^ and is far more likely to become 
a power for good in educational councils, than one trained 
under local conditions. President Payne is quite right when 
he says: "The all-important thing, therefore, is the teachers' 
seminary. Give us this, and our best wishes for the common- 
wealth will be fulfilled." 

Allow me also to quote from another on this point : 

"There is one influence of a Normal School, occult, fre- 
quently overlooked, yet more potent in its educational e£fects, 
perhaps, than any other, and that is its institutional pedagogical 
spirit. The students are removed from local social traditional 
influences, somewhat as the Indian taken to a school in the 
midst of civilization is removed from the influence of his tribal 
relations. It is a well-recognized fact in the Department of the 
Interior that one of the most difficult accomplishments is to so 
cultivate and strengthen the mind of the young Indian that 
when he returns to his people he will not relapse into tribal 
customs and relations. In a lesser degree this is true in the 
education of the civilized. Hence one of the difficult problems 
of the local training-school. 

*' It is possible for educational systems to cease to be educa- 
tional and become traditional and mechanical. It is not only 
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possible but it has come to pass in our time that systems of 
education in some of our cities have become so rigid that their 
methods, instead of being thoughtful, have become routine and 
imitational. Systems of tests and standards of promotion, and 
forms of estimating the efficiency of teachers, have been adopted 
that have turned the mind away from that kind of exercise that 
produces breadth and power, and set it to the acquirement of 
forms of knowledge. The old adage, ' knowledge is power,' is 
misleading and mischievous ; you might as well say, ' tools are 
carpenters.' Elnowledge is an instrument of power, but never 
can be a substitute for power. That which is truly educational 
gives breadth and many-sidedness of view. A proper Normal 
School separates its students from any particular local system. 
That man is the best specialist who comes to his ^>ecialty with 
the greatest breadth of preparation. The faculty of a Normal 
School is chosen for its special fitness. It is cosmopolitan in 
character. It gives its attention to the best principles of educa- 
tion regardless of set forms. The students gathered together 
have a common purpose ; hence it happens that there grows up 
a pedagogical spirit, a zeal for education and a love for children 
which can but be broadening and far-reaching in its results, 
and which better fits a person to enter any system than one 
prepared in that system alone is fitted for it." 

2. As to the special discussion of the city training-schools^ 
I refer you to the report of my colleague. 

3. Bach county is entitled to an annual teachers' institute, 
which lasts from one to three days. While these meetings 
accomplish a great deal of good by way of arousing interest, 
by injecting new life into the teacher, by awakening an esprii 
de corps in the ranks of the profession, I think no one would 
speak of them as a serious means of training teachers. Doubt- 
less all is being done that can be done with the meagre means 
furnished by the State for this purpose, but to my mind more 
liberal means should be supplied by the State, the length of 
the institute extended to a full week, and this be made one of 
the immediate means for the professional improvement of our 
teachers. 
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I have now given you a picture of the whole system of train- 
ing teachers in this State. I have outlined the means of 
training teachers in the several countries and in various com- 
monw^ths in order that we might make comparisons and see 
how we stand among others upon this question. Indeed, had 
I time and space I could have shown the conditions in the 
Southern and Western States, in some of which less than one 
per cent, of the teachers are Normal graduates, and only a 
small fraction of the teachers have any professional training 
whatever. But it is not with low standards that New Jersey is 
to be measured, nor with anything but the best and most pro- 
gressive that she is to be compared. 

Comparisons being made on this basis, we are compelled to 
admit that New Jersey does not stand where she should. About 
sixteen per cent, of the teachers of the State are Normal gradu- 
ates ; in Germany and Prance, practically all of the teachers ; in 
England and Canada (especially Ontario) nearly all of the teach- 
ers have professional training, though not all are graduates ; in 
Massachusetts thirty-two per cent, are Normal graduates ; in 
New York twelve percent, are graduates, but it must not be for- 
gotten that New York does far more for the training of teachers 
for the country schools than we do, in her institutes, in teachers' 
training classes, and in summer schools for teachers. 
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Having made the above comparisons, the question now arises- 
as to practical application of these lessons and suggestions for 
the present and future needs of our State. It seems to me 
clear that New Jersey must at once take steps forward or be left 
fSu: behind other States in educational enterprise. We need nine 
hundred new teachers every year. The Normal School and all of 
the training-schools combined cannot furnish one-third of this 
number. This is a brief statement of the existing state of 
things, and this, it seems to me, exposes the weak place in our 
school system. Professionally-trained teachers are absolutely 
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essential to the success of our schools, and we are provided with 
means for supplying only one-third of the required number at 
the most. 

I wish to offer in conclusion, for your consideration, some 
suggestions for the remed3ring of this evil. I submit that — 

I . There should be more Normal Schools. 

Our Normal has already reached its full capacity as to num- 
bers. I quote from a report of Dr. Green to the Board of 
Education on this point. He says : "It seems unwise materi- 
ally to increase the numbers in our Normal School while our 
relation to practice-teaching remains unchanged. Prom 250 to 
300 Normal students are on the list of practice-teachers at one 
time, while the grades in the Model School, in which practice- 
teaching can be exercised, will not number mor^ than 450 
pupils. No matter how efficient may be the arrangement of 
periods, the number of practice-teachers in each section is too 
large to secure the most desirable results without impairing the 
efficiency of the Model School, a result which would be exceed- 
ingly to be deprecated.'* 

In the State Superintendent's report for 1895 I find the fol- 
lowing suggestions: ''I see no good reason why the State 
should not at once proceed to establish at least two or more 
Normal Schools— one in the southern and one or more in the 
northern end of the State. No one doubts the enormous bene- 
fits that have accrued to the educational Interests of the State 
through the State Normal School at Trenton." 

The existence of a good school in any locality always attracts 
students from the immediate vicinity, and consequently exerts 
an elevating influence upon the community most nearly at 
hand. Who can estimate the influence of Princeton, not simply 
upon the students who have studied within her halls, but sJso 
upon all persons who have lived in her vicinity ? Just so a 
Normal School would attract more students and exert a wider 
educational influence upon a given locality if it is established 
near it. I quote again from Dr. Green : 

*'An examination of the enrollment of the State Normal 
School for 1895 shows an attendance from Burlington county 
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of 47, fix)m Mercer county of too, from Middlesex county of 31, 
from Hunterdon county of 29 — that is, 267 students from a 
total enrollment of 537 were registered from four counties. 
During the same year there were registered from Hudson 
county, « ; Essex county, 31 ; Passaic county, 13 ; or 52 in all. 
The total population of the first four counties mentioned is 
250,000, in round ntunbers, while that of the three counties last 
mentioned is 773,500, in round ntunbers. To restate the prop- 
osition, 773,500 of the population of the State send 52 pupils to 
the Nonnal School, while 250,000 send 207 pupils to the 
Normal School. It will appear at once that the first four 
counties mentioned are those in the vicinity of our school. 
This is a prima facie evidence that a Normal School has a 
stronger effect upon its immediate surroundings than upon 
those at a distance." 

There seems to be no doubt, then, that other Normal Schools 
would attract students that now are not reached. Moreover, 
the presence of a Normal School in a locality would also elevate 
the public mind with regard to trained teachers and create a 
great demand for them. 

Higher Normal Training, 

There is another phase of the Normal School question which 
might as well be stated here. There is a growing feeling in the 
country that there must be provided higher Normal Schools for 
the profe^onal training of superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers of high schools, etc. It is true that many colleges and 
universities have established chairs of pedagogy, but these 
genordly lack an important feature of pedagogical training, 
namely, the practice work ; besides, these institutions are not in 
as dose touch with the public schools as the Normal Schools 
are. Ontario, Canada, has had for some years a provincial 
school of pedagogy. New York has designated one of her 
schools as a Normal College, with an extended course culmi- 
nating in a degree, and a movement is on foot to establish in 
3 
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Cornell University a State school of pedagogy which would 
deal only with college graduates, as we have already seen. The 
last report of the Massachusetts State Board of Education pro- 
poses that a year's course be provided for college graduates, and 
that the principle of professional training be maintained for 
college graduates. 

It will be remembered, also, that the Committee of Fifteen 
advocated that only college graduates should be admitted as 
teachers in high schools ; that they should have two years of 
pedagogical work, the senior year in college and a year of post- 
graduate work. 

There is need of this kind of work in New Jersey, and the 
State should provide such opportunity in the near future. 

This would require an expenditure of money that the State 
may not be able at present to make. It outlines the end towards 
which the State should aim in the future. As it will probably 
be some time before such a plan can be carried out, and as some- 
thing should be done at once for the better training of teachers^ 
I propose the establishment of — 

2. Teachers' Training-Classes. 

Ontario has county Model Schools which are practically Nor- 
mal Schools. No teacher can enter upon the duties of his pro- 
fession in Ontario without special training. I have given at 
length the system of training-classes now in operation in New 
York State. Why could not a similar plan be adopted in New 
Jersey? It would not be very expensive. There are plenty of 
schools in the State that could meet the necessary requirements 
as to teachers and equipment. Thus we would soon educate a 
class of teachers that could take charge of our country schools, 
and it would not be long before we could require that no person 
should be allowed to teach in the State without at least some 
professional training. And even when the number of our Nor- 
mal Schools is increased as above indicated, there would still be 
opportunity for teachers* classes of this kind, for we cannot 
hope to secure enough Normal Schools to supply all the teach- 
ers needed for many years to come. 
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3. The Teachers^ Institute, 

The teachers' institute should be made more efficient. The 
sessions should not be less than three days, and proportionally 
far more good could be done if they were extended to five days. 
Two competent instructors should be in charge during the whole 
institute, so that continuous, carefully-planned pedagogic work 
could be done. Local and other talent could be brought in as 
far as practicable. The work should be so thorough and prac- 
tical that the teachers would feel that they had received full 
value for the expense they have been to. It should be inspiring 
and uplifting as well as instructive, so that the effects of the 
institute would be felt in the school- room when the teachers 
return to their work. There will always be a place for the insti- 
tute, even when all our teachers are professionally trained, as 
the best means of keeping teachers progressive, well informed, 
and fully alive to the responsible duties of their calling. Where 
possible, the institute should be divided into classes, so that the 
instruction could be suited to the wants of the various grades 
of teachers. 

4. Summer Training-Classes, 

I borrow this idea from the above-mentioned report of Dr. 
Green. He says : ** I would respectfully recommend that there 
should be appointed a corps of institute class-teachers, twenty- 
five or fifty in number. Classes of applicants for beginning the 
work of teaching might be formed in every county and placed 
in charge of one or more of these teachers for six weeks of the 
summer season. These institute teachers might be paid partly 
by the State and partly by those under their instruction, or 
might be paid in full either way without special strain. 
Through this means many young teachers who are not now 
conscious of the very meaning of pedagogical training would 
be introduced into at least an idea of what is involved therein, 
and directed and stimulated to higher attainments, and the 
Normal School would be left to do for the time being the more 
advanced work.*' 
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The idea of summer training-classes is not a new one, as we 
have already seen in the experiment which New York began 
last summer. It is wholly practicable, and would doubtless 
receive the hearty support of the teachers of New Jersey, no 
matter on what basis of financial support it is established. 

It seems to me that if the State is not yet prepared to estab- 
lish additional Normal Schools, we may at least ask for the 
organization of some, if not all, of the other means of pro- 
fessional training herein outlined. Either one of these would 
bring a vast amount of good to our teachers and our schools, 
which would more than repay the outlay. 

''Good teachers," said the late Dr. Philbrick, of Boston, 
' ' and what next ? There is no next. ' ' 

I/. Sbkuiy. 



City Normal and Training-Schools. 

In the School Laws as supplied by the State to our public 
schools for the guidance and instruction of school officers and 
teachers, we find that paragraph 79 reads as follows; ''There 
shall be a Normal School or Seminary, for the training and edu- 
cation of teachers in the art of instructing and governing the 
common schools of this State, the object of which Normal 
School or Seminary shall be the training and education of its 
pupils in such branches of knowledge and such methods of 
teaching and governing, as will qualify them for teachers of our 
common schools. ' ' 

In the Regulations for the Government of the Schools of the 
City of Newark we find the following; ** A Normal and Train- 
ing School, for the training and education of teachers, shall be 
maintained in the Training School building, under a principal 
and such assistants as may be necessary. It shall consist of 
two grades, requiring two years to complete the course of study, 
and shall be conducted in all respects as a Model School. Pupils 
shall spend, at least, eight weeks of the Normal School year in 
the Training-School and, under the direction of a regular 
teacher, conduct class exercises, and while thus engaged, shall 
be subject to the same direction of the principal of the Train- 
ing School as his assistants." 

Our dty schools needed the very work thus proposed by the 
State, more perhaps, than the rural districts, and our educa- 
tional directors sought the needed relief and established a 
Saturday Normal School for the better education of its teachers. 
Its aim was to remedy the shortcomings of its teachers in the 
academic studies only. Its teachers below the grade of prin- 
cipal were required to attend its sessions every Saturday morn- 
ing under the instruction of the teachers provided, until they 
could meet the requirements and pass a satisfactory examina- 
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tion. The certificate of graduation was a certificate of their 
ability to teach in any of the upper grades of the city schools 
and they were allowed to teach only in the lower grades until 
this license was secured. 

It was recognized in 1880, that mere academic knowledge 
was not enough to enable the teacher to do as good work as 
was needed and required. The importance of a practical 
acquaintance with the fundamental principles which govern the 
development of the mind conformity to the law of nature 
must be had, if the child was to be rightly directed at the begin- 
ning, and those errors avoided which have ever been an insur- 
mountable bar to his progress. The Saturday morning Normal 
School was transformed into a daily school and the course was 
one year. This broadening of its plan was a great advance. 
A better grade of teaching was soon apparent in the schools of 
the city. A brighter era was dawning. The pupil was given 
a limited opportunity to observe the work of the practical 
teacher and herself to attempt, under the regular teacher, to 
exercise her own ability to teach the little ones. 

This phase of our Normal and Training-School continued 
until 1889. The conviction was, however, slowly gaining 
ground that we were still building on a poor foundation. We 
must go deeper and build broader if we would attain success, 
and in 1889 the last phase of its evolution took place. The 
Normal course was extended to two years, and made strictly 
professional. The high grade of admission was still main- 
tained. Pupils must be graduates of our excellent high school, 
after a full course of four years, or pass an equivalent examina- 
tion. Bach pupil was required to spend eight weeks in the 
Junior year in observation and practice-teaching in the primary 
classes of the Training-School under the supervision and direc- 
tion of the principal and his assistant teachers. The observa- 
tion and practice-teaching of the Senior year was in the class- 
rooms of the grammar schools of the city, under the direction 
of the principals and regtilar teachers of the schools selected 
for this purpose, and the results of this work was reported to 
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the Normal-School. In this department of work, the pupil- 
teacher must receive an average of Fair as in every study of 
the course to graduate from the school. In its value in the 
rating of the standing of the graduates, it is as much as all the 
others combined and appointments are made strictly by this 
ranking. This holds out a powerful incentive to gain a high 
standing in this work. 

A brief statement of the work of the Normal Department 
will show that it is accomplishing good results and is taking a 
high stand. To Psychology is given four periods per week of 
forty minutes each for forty weeks. To Pedagogy is given an 
equal time. To The History of Education is given one period 
a week during the entire course. To Moral Science is given 
three periods a week for one year. To Physical Geography 
three periods a week for twenty weeks. To Bnglish History 
one period a week for one year. To Political Economy and 
Civil Government, each four periods a week for one year. 

Method, which includes History (U. S.), Geography, Arith- 
metic or Number, Language and Reading in each subject 
receives two periods a week during the entire course with daily 
practice by the pupils in the presentation of each subject. De 
Garmo's Essentials of Method is a prominent text-book through- 
out the entire course. Natural Science, Drawing and Music 
are taught during the entire course with special attention to 
methods of teaching and arousing interest in the minds of the 
pupils. Penmanship and Phonics receive attention and a sys- 
tematic course of physical exercises is conducted by a com- 
petent instructor during the entire course. 

The principles of Rindergartening receive marked attention 
and are taught by a competent teacher, a graduate of the cele- 
brated Madame Kraus Boltes' school, three periods a week for 
one year. Great care is taken to present the subject in accord 
with the practice of its best exponents and, we think with 
success. 

It is the consensus of the opinions of our best and more 
experienced teachers that the quality of the teaching done by 
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the graduates of our City Normal and Training School, is grow- 
ing better year by year. It is not the result purely of a richer 
academic acquirement, though that is no inconsiderable factor. 
It is largely due to improved training. The more thorough 
training in the intelligent presentation of elementary principles 
in accordance with sound mental laws is certainly leading to 
better elementary teaching. 

By a reference to the last report of Superintendent, which I 
find in the State Report for 1895, ^ ^^^ ^^ professional train- 
ing of the teachers employed in our city schools to be as fol- 
lows; College graduates 35. State certificates ist Grade 30; 
State certificates, 2d Grade 17; State certificates, 3d Grade, 4; 
Normal School graduates 17; Special certificates 7, and grad- 
uates of our City Normal and Training School, 453. 

This last statement brings an objection which has been 
recognized as having much force by our thoughtful teachers. 
It suggests that evil which in an agricultural people is called 
" inbreeding.'' If the pupils who have been reared in our city 
schools and never subjected to any other training become our 
sole reliance for the teachers of the succeeding generations, 
will it not result in a mental and intellectual dwarfing a nar- 
rowing of our results— a shrinkage of values. This danger, 
however, I think is overestimated, because our principals, who 
largely give direction to the kind or quality of the teaching 
done, are mainly the results of other than our city schools and 
bring in the results of a different and more comprehensive 
environment. The real difficulty will perhaps be found in 
that disposition which no method of training has succeeded in 
fully extirpating ; I mean that disposition which has been so 
often observed; the persistence of the teacher in teaching as she 
herself was taught rather than teaching the way she was taught 
to teach. 

Mr. Snyder Superintendent of Jersey City answers the fol- 
lowing questions ; 

1. What is the value of the Training School to the schools of 
the city ? 

2. Its strong and weak points ? 
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3. Should the Training School be developed, or should 
Normal Schools (State) be substituted ? 

1. The e£fect of the Training-School upon the schools of this 
city cannot be calculated. Indeed, I do not know how we 
should get along without it. We not only depend upon our 
Training-School for our teachers, but I believe that we get better 
teachers than we otherwise should. 

2. Strong points, (a, ) A city can fix its own standard of 
qualifications for teachers and as it furnishes the facilities, can 
require teachers to possess these qualifications. Without the 
Training School there would be a strong tendency, and indeed 
in the past, has been, to appoint untrained teachers. Oftentimes, 
there has been a necessity to do so. 

(b,) Knowing just what particular lines of work need to be 
developed in a city, the dty may attain its object by the 
influence of the Training-School upon the pupil teachers. The 
city thus succeeds in having work done as it desires by teaching 
the pupil-teachers such subjects and such methods as it 
approves. 

{c.) Financial. The city is able to secure better teachers at 
smaller cost. Prom the standpoint of the teacher, this may be 
regarded as an objection, because teachers, as a rule, are under- 
paid. I mention it, however, as an advantage from my point 
of view, because she who desires to be a teacher need not go to 
the expense or trouble of taking her training away from home. 

(d.) The city Training-School affords the pupil teachers much 
more opportunity for practice than a Normal School. As it is 
directly connected with the schools of the dty, the dasses of 
other schools may be used for this purpose. This is an advan- 
tage, inasmuch as so many young teachers fail in properly dis- 
dplining classes. This is, of course, very largely due to want 
of the proper kind and a suffident amount of practice. 

2. Weak points, (a.) It sometimes happens that a dty does 
not provide suffident training for its pupil-teachers or does not 
properly equip its Training School. 

(fi.) Skilled trainers of teachers are not always employed. 
4 
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(c.) There is sometimes a tendency to self-sufficiency. There 
is sometimes danger that there may not be sufficient study and 
inspection of advanced work or other systems. 

These objections, I ought to say, are not really objections to 
the city Training-School system, but are objections to weak city 
Training Schools and will all vanish if a city Training School is 
properly organized and maintained. 

3. I am very strongly in favor of maintaining both city 
Training Schools and Normal Schools, but I also believe that in 
this State the Normal Schools should be more numerous than 
they are, and should be intimately connected not only with city 
Training Schools, but with the public school system of the 
entire State. Of course, if the Normal Schools require a suffi- 
ciently high standard of admisssion and of graduation, it may 
be said that the city Training School may be dispensed with in 
the city in which the Normal School is located, but this would 
be true, at the most, of very few cities of the State. Hence, it 
would seem to me to be wiser policy to maintain both classes of 
Training-Schools. This question is evidently a live question in 
Boston. In his report, received to-day. Superintendent Seaver 
briefly alludes to it. 

The consensus of opinion then would be, as it seems to me, 
that the Training-School is absolutely essential to the success- 
ful conduct of our public schools. Massachusetts has already 
come to the conclusion that the Normal School course needs a 
special Training-School to round out the work of preparing the 
teacher. "The New England Association of School Super- 
intendents" takes the high ground that the Normal School or 
some satisfactory equivalent should be insisted on as a pre- 
requisite for admission to a local Training-School. 

The Training Schools had their origin in the necessities of 
the community, and the need of them has not ceased. The 
State Normal School has not in the past, and cannot in the 
future supply this need. The conditions which prevail in the 
class rooms of our city schools are never obtained in the class- 
rooms of a Model School. As a logical result of these fiacts, 
the multiplication of State Normal Schools will never obviate 
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the necessity of the city schools. There is urgent need of 
more Normal Schools in our State not so much for the relief 
of our city schools as to meet the growing demand for more 
competent teachers, which meets us at every turn. And the 
standard of admission should be made higher. The standard 
of academic acquirement should never be less than a full High 
School course to entitle the applicant to admission to a Normal 
School. The city Training School starting with the advantage 
of such a g^ade of academic acquirement, gives to the aspirant 
for a teacher's vocation a better opportunity to acquire that 
empirical knowledge needed, than a State Normal School can 
ever supply. It comes nearest to that clinical experience which 
the great hospitals of our land furnish to the graduates from 
our medical schools. It brings the pupil-teachers directly in 
contact with the actual conditions of the school-room, and gives 
them the opportunity to observe the methods of an experienced 
teacher, and under her guidance to make their own attempts 
to discipline the class. And here, as everywhere, ''experienHa 
dacetr 

It has also a reflex influence upon Boards of Education and 
on the community at large. Its tendency is to lead to a 
demand for the services of a more highly educated and better 
trained class of teachers. It comes nearer to the far-sighted 
anticipations of our legislators in giving training its proper 
place beside edtuation. Those Training Schools, which main- 
tain a Normal School upon this high g^ade of admission and 
give a proper amount of practice teaching should in the 
present state of affairs receive some State recognition of its 
diplomas, which would guarantee their holders some profes- 
sional status. Joseph Clark, 

J. WiLMER Kennedy. 

Note - On the day the printing of this Report should have been com- 
pleted, and after the program and the other matter were in type, Super- 
intendent Snyder wrote that he could not prepare his report on Grading 
and Promoting Pupils. 

Those who had been asked to discuss Superintendent Snyder's paper 
have been asked to prepare independently, notwithstanding the shortness 
of the lime. J. M. Grebn. 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOL AT OSWEGO, N. Y. 

Tln» lii>t(H y of tilt' Ti«)iiii;il school nt Oswcp), X. Y.. roust itntos ;ni im- 
portant i'liiiptcr not only in tlir lii>tor,v ol' tlh* training' oi' trarluTs, hut in 
tin* history ol' the* pnhlir schools of this roiintrx. It ori,i;in:ir«Ml, inchnMl, 
out of the nccc<sitics ol'thc |»iihlic schools of ()s\vc«;o. In tin* sprin.!Liof 
1S"».*» these schools \vcr4' or^^jini/cd :ini| iMinsoliilatcil iniii(*i':i hoaiil of cihi- 
cation. Tnilcr ihc new arranuenient a niixcil system of si'hools wvut 
into o))ei'ation. aiMl a i-lose 4'lasvit}r:iiion \va< soon adopteti. Stithor- 
oil;:hly was this |»erf«'cteil tlia« each teacher iia«l hnl a si n.ule clasps «.f 
chihlren of nearlv th** suine au»* ami of the -n.ijuc staue of advance- 
inent. I*\ery ;4ra<le had tiie same daily prep-iainme, ><» iha! tin* sujier- 
intendeiit cmUd tell al ;miv ui\cn Imiir nf the ila\ e\iictl\ what e\er- 
H.ses were uiiiiii: on in an\ <i-hoi»i in the v\\\. All promotions were 
made upon the basis of examinatiniis comhicted nndi-r the direction of 
the ^iipeiintiMident, who |iii*pai-ed all the «|nesiinn< and marked all tin* 
answers on a >caleof ten. The standin:-:s wen- imhlishetl in the annual 
report. 

r»ut Mr. K. A. Sheldon, who had heen eleiled sujH'rintendenl of 
scln»oN in In"*:*. :ind who had oiiiiinated this rd!nali«»nal machini', was 
not Njiti>.hed wiih It. It secnieil to him tiiat soiui'tliinu was wanted t«» 
.^iive it life. Asa mere maehine. il was, indeed, w<»rihy i»f all admira- 
tion. The delinile la^^k^ a^sinin*d lo each leaeher and pnpil, each hour 
in tin* day. each da\ in the werk, each we(>k ii: tiic month, eaeh 
month in the year, and «*ach ye;ir !n ihe conrs*'. were pert'ormed with 
praiseworihv e.\actness. Kvcrv ruh' and ••\er\ dennition was com 

ft « • * 

mittetl to memory with an exact nc^s thai ih'tied i-riiicism and a{iplie<l 
with wnnderfnl ci'Ierit V. Tliesvsii'm was, inilcrd, a p«'rteet 1»o«I\.1mi! it 
was dead, av rather it h.id ne\ er heeii ali\ e. \Viird>, woriN. wmkN. Wivr 
thrown into the hopper and Ihe uri^l was nniliii:- hiil w*»iiN. Tiie 
children could answ<*r with ureal readiness ;dl tineNtions lelalini; to 
what the\ h;id leann'd In their ti-xt hooks, hut oufvide «»f their \>'\\ 
hooks they were helple*^s. In a word, I In' >>>lem wa'^ an «'\ei'lh'nl ma 
i'liim* for transfcriin.u" the utmost p»»s>iMe ainouni oi' ]r\\ l»o{»k infor 
luarion into the minds of the childien. hut a^ a nn.ins oi di'Vilojiiii;- 
latent powers, of ^'ulrl vat iuir permaiieui i\\U'\\ov\\\.vV \\\\v^\o^\ . v^^ vv\W 
<*iiiii;r iiud cxjuunlini:' ihr whole iuU:\lce\uu\ VvVc w ww- w-.xn vWvxwv 
indeed. 
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Mr. Slioldon lu'^aii Id hr vajjuoly (umsrions «if this without knowing 
how to reiii(»dy it. Me hjid not jjivon much attiMitiou to i>sychoh>«^y, 
and hsul h'ttU' a(M|uaiiitaii('(' with odu<*ational thoori«*s. But th(* whole 
b<»nt of his mind, and all the rirrumstanccs ot' his early lite, h^d him to 
insist that an eduration shouhl be real, that it should he so related to the 
work ot* lite as to Im- jiraetieal in tlie bc^st senseof th(» word. With that 
de«»)» love of humanity whirh has l»ei*n the* motive of all ^^rv\\\ teaehers, 
he improved the o]»])ortunity i^lVered l»y some months of lei.Mire in 1S4S 
to h)ok into the eondition of tlu* poor in ()swe«xo. Tin* i;rnc»ranee and 
misery whieh \w Wnwu] anion;: them amazed him. Day aft iM* day he 
was to be found in tlM» poorest and most wri'tehed parts of the eity, be- 
eomin*; aequainted with tin* wants and miseries of the ]»oor. Full of 
pity for them he indue(*d some of his friends to hiOp organize an "Or- 
]>han and Fr«*e Si-ImmiI As>oriation/' whose objeet was to tbuntl a home 
for the or]»lians and to enable I in' jioorer ehildr(*n of (>swe;i'o to jlto 
to seh(H»l. Throu;;h the intluenee of the assoeiation a r«»om wa^ rented 
for a si'hool, an«l to his own surprise and regret, lu' tbund everyone 
h)okin;^ to him to tak<» eharm* of it. .\nd so it hap]M*ned that in the 
winter of l«sts and ispj \w took charue of iiis first sehool — 120 "wild 
Irish boys and ^irls (»f all a'ies, from ."itoiM," *' utterly nnle and uu- 
t rained." 

It was inevitable that sueh a sehool and sueh pupils would make a 
lastin<<f impressitui upon .nucIi a man. To him,evi<lently, edueatiiui was 
n(»t a men* external tliin^r. ^iviujir a eertain smoothness and ]H»lish to 
the surfaee and h'avinju" flu* int«*rior unelian^rcd. What his "wihl Irish 
boys an<I j^^irls" needed, what all men needed. In* felt, was an <'dueation 
that pre]>ares tor the stern work of lite, an edueation that animati*s, 
enerj^izes ami tran.sfbrms tin* mtire man. lie felt that there was a 
terribh? wron;: in loading- the nn'mories of boys and j»irls with words, 
and eallin.ir it prrpaiation tor life. The feelin;:: ;4Tew upon him that it 
W(»uld b(* bettei- to brin.u the minds of his pu)iils into more dirts't con- 
t.aet with nature ami n-ality; in a word, that the edueational iMi^iim- 
shouhl be n*vi'rs«'d, and instrail of p»in^ fr(»m w(U'ds to ideas, the effort 
shouhl bi* first to dt'velop iiJca.N in the minds of «*liih1ren, and then en- 
I'oui'aj^e them to i'\pn's> thi'in in words ot their own. The su^;»estion}* 
in reterene«» to ••ohifrt lrsM»ns." in Taue's *'Tln*orv and I*raetii*e ot' 
Teai'hiu'i," the only work ^ i\ inMla.i:o;;y >\ith whieh Im' was ae(piainted«i 
setMued to him to jnnk in \\ir ri^^jit dirrrtion. Afeordin;zly In* undertoolc-^ 
to «'arry tln'm out in hi-^ M-honN, hut the rrvults wi-rt- not very satistiU* — 
fory. Tin' pu|»il> ««»ntinnr«l prattically t«» iriiaul tln'ir lessons in .iii*o;i»ra^ — 
phy, ;:rainni:ir. nnij aril hunt ii* a^ m» many e\fr«-ises of the m«'mory -^ 
TIm'X roiitinntMJ in iMrinoi !/<• inh'< ami (h'tinition>>. ami to apfily them -^ 
Thi'Vrouh! iiol L'i '«i« a^ li«»!n iln-:. l«\t 1m»oK> and <*\pi «•» t hem in thei^ * 
own lani:u:i'-;«-. I:' -put- nt" all fun. !> t-j ih*- ««»ntrai"\ , tlii'V p«'rsi<led ii * 
U''»ifiu' ti» ////••.' /•• • ./.*/:"':< u'di iIm' law^ww.:*' ^»V Vvu'ir text boiik< rathe"*" 
th;ni tln'ir ,t\\ I:. Tins /if»ii;iil it i\\x\^.v \o u\fV\uuV/A' \\va\\ \v\\\vvv^k, Vv"^ 
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the hopo of hn»akin;r up this n^iidc'iify, Mr. ShoMoii li:iil an fdition of 
the jreojirraphy in use ])nblished without any text, rontainin;;jf ouly t lie 
maps and pictuivs. Hut liis teaehers found it diHU'ult to ;»<'t ah)ng with- 
out their arcustonuMl helps. They needed both farilities and dirertion, 
ami Mr. Shehlon felt himself unabh* to jxive them eitiier to his satisfae- 
tion. About this time he reeeivcMl a visit from tin* sujierintendt^'nt of 
another city in the State wlios<* opinions were unchTjjoinjr tlu» same 
revolution as his own. ami they n»solv«*d to make a bej^innin;; in the 
way of i>rovidin«; tin* faeilities they thought their ti'uehers re([uired iu 
ord«'r to do what they re;::arded as tin* proper kiml of work. Mr. 
^^lu»ldoll was to ])repare a set of readin^r eharts and his triend a set of 
eolor <*harts. Siiortly after this la* visit eil thi' eduiational departnu»nt 
of Tanada at Toronto, wlii're to his surprise and deli.uht he fouml nuu-h 
more than he had ever ho]MMl for. There wen* apparatus, eharts, ]»ic- 
tures for aid in teaehin;r nearly «»vi*ry subjeet, books diseussin.u: eduea- 
tional ]U'i!u*ipIes and methods, and manuals to ^uide t(*arhers in their 
work. There wen* natural history pictures, and pictures to aid in ^ivinjx 
moral and reli;»ious instruction. i»ublisluMl in London by the -Society 
for the Promotion of Kn«»wleil'r<*:"' a ".Manual of Klem«*ntary Instrue- 
ti<in" and *• Lessons on Objects." ]U'epared by Miss Kli/al»eth Mayo and 
her brother. Dr. Mayo. Tlu» latter was a <listin;iiiisheil Kn^i'lish scholar 
and teacher, and a friend and pupil of iN*stalo//i, with whom he had 
spent some time at Yvi*rdun, and with wlios<» ideas ln» had be«*onH» thor- 
ou^rhly imbued. Through his intbuMice, th«» '• Ibaue and rohmial Train- 
ing Institution** was established at <Sray*s Inn lioad, London. In this 
school were em])h»yed such nu*n as Kriisi, the son of !*estah»zzi's asso- 
eiate teacher, and Kenier, who was also asso4'iati*d with Pestalozzi at 
Vverdun. [n«le<'d, the institution was an embotlinu'Ut of l*«»stah»zzi*s 
ideas and principles. It consisted of a school Ibr traiuin;^: teat'lu'i'saml 
a school of ]>ra<*tice, and it sent tait thousandsoftca<'hers who zealously 
disseminated !\*stalozzi'si«h'as. I'mler its patrona':«'amldin*ction many 
])ubli(*ati(ms were issued intendi'd to aid teachers in oral an<l di*velo]i 
ment work. For example, tlMM'i* were tlu» booK.s of Miss Mayo already 
mentioned: " I-iess(uis on Numbers," bv Reuicr: '•Mo«lel Lessiais," *• In- 
formation (Ui('ommon(>bj«*cts."- Manual fur Teachers of Infant Schools," 
"Oradimted Course of Instruction tor Infant Schools an<l Xurscries." 
This wonderful mustMim was the i-esull of the labors of hr. L'><'rson, 
who as miidster of education lor <'anacla, had cnjlccti'd the best ciluca 
ticmal tools he couhl tind in the various I'ountric^ of Kiiropc. 

This museum helped Mr. ShehhMi to sec what he wanted tinlo. When 
he returned to ()swe;ro he re>ol\i'(l to thnrMimliJv rc«MHi<truct the 
course of instruction and radically chan;^c the mctlMMis of irjrhiujii- 
in the schools under his supervision, lie icNuIvcd lo bcjin llii^ rcfor 
Illation at the bottom of the hidder and uo nji >.r«'|» l»> ^-i^-p. lb* 
su'eordiu'rly laid «)Ut a derailed plan ol' wvuk V^^v \V vwuv.wn <»v\\vnv\^ 
based on Pcatalozxinn /»i imiple^. 
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I n»jrn*t vi»ry iimr.li thsit tho limits within which I am ciblijftHl to 
roiitiiir myscH* make it im]M»ssiMr tiU' nn» to pres4»iit this roiirsi* of 
study without ahbn'viatitui. Marking;, as it <hu»s, an ri»och in tho his- 
tory ot'thf j»ul>lir schools of this country, it well ilcscrvcs the carctiil at- 
tention of those who an' inten\ste(l in our cilucatiinial history. l>ut for 
the details of tlu* ciHirs4' 1 aiii oldi^icd to n»ter my rc'aders to the seventh 
annual n*port of the hoard of (Mlucation, of Oswego, whi<*li is indeed 
almost entirely tilled with a statement an«l ex'idanation of the ])ro])o<<eil 
chan;i*<s. 

TIm» prineiples u|)on which the new cours«* was based and the aims 
it souji:ht to realize may Im» hrii»11y stated. Mr. Sheldon quoted with 
a])prol)ation tin* stateiiieni of |)rinri|»h>s matle by the ^*lIome and 
Colonial Infant and duvenile School Socii»ty." of r.onchui, as underlying 
its svsti*m n\' priniarv instruction. That Matenn-nt was as follows: 

TliMi a< ilu* ilirr«nii! la.-nlti*-^ nt' rliiMrrti .in* «1«'V«'1o|mmI at iliDVroiit i»i*ii«Ml<, fan' 
slioiilfl 111* takrsi t«»:i'li|»i tip-ir |r>^n'i< I i lii- ^lati' of tln-ir iiiimls. in onltT thai nil 
til'' 'a tilf ii > iiia\ 1m- I' iili .! mit i'l ri^lii tis «li r. 

Ti: n tin- »'iliH'ati«»ri nT lin- !niii«l hiuni In .^m v\ li«':i lip' r\.'ni<i« of ilir iiiiiiil lii\uiiis, 
:i!iil ^.hniilil iViHiiw pnMi-.»!y. Imtli :n druUM- aii«l aimniMi. tin* natural nnli-r i»l' il'» 
•i- '■. f ln|irn*-nt. 

Tliai iihii-atiiin innsiNis. imi in t)ii- aninnni whirl: xnn i-.m put into iln- inin«l of a 
t-liita t'lnm \\ itiiont. Iini in tin- aniunnt uhii-ii ii «an ^aiii !V(ini itsuAMi (i(Vi-lo|iiiit-iit 
an<l ( M'i'i iNf t'mni w itiiin. 

The ol»iei'! «»!* iln* jihiii of studjt'-; w.i-^ ^tatcil to be **not so nnu'h to 
impiiil informal ion ;i< to iMJnraie tin* <i'nsrs. aronse. quicken, and <h*- 
velop the prirepiivi* jind i'on«-epi ivr farn!ti<"N. i«*ad tin* <*hi1dren to 
observe, awaken a spirit of impiiry.*' 

Whrii Mr. Sjh'jdon aticnipt«'«l lo ]imi tlii^ -lienie into operation his 
ti'arher^ >tonrlv le^i^trd. Tliev sjiiil: -^We iin«l it nnae than we can 
do to :i('iM)inpli>li all tlial is now rnpiiKMl. ami we have only readin:;. 
sprlliniL;, aritliinelir. liranimjir. nnd uroiiinpliy." The superintendi'nt 
rcplii'd: •• I e\pi'et \oii w ill do iln* w orU n'<juiird in Ihcsi' branch<»s willi 
N'erv innrh more imx- tlnni bifoie. and in :i mueli more ratiomd and etli- 
eit-ni w:»y.*- The scipu'l proved that In* wji** i iuhi. a** tin* teachers frankly 
admitted. 

Tlir lir^t ve;u ;iin-r tin* introdin-lion of tlu' new eourse of stu<lv Mr. 
Slh'Mon LiJiN »• nil his iimi' :ind I'licruv to the introdm*tiim of tin* nc^^' 
method^ into ;lie lir^i mmi oj- lowrsi -rad«' oi" rhr primary school. 11 ** 
ntrr tin' tiMi'lnr^ ot* tlii> iiiailr rverv S.itnrdav. .ind diirini*' the follo*-^-'^'* 
inii werk III- wi-jit iliroiii:li tin* >rliooN oi' thi^ urnde. «*neonrauinir jib. ** 
jiidi'ij thrm in "Mrrx Miu i»mi tlir in>.trn«-iioii> uivi-n th** pri'ci»din;r Sati ^ 
il:iy. Tlif viToi'd ye.ir he piir<ned the Njiini* plan with the next hi^l^^ci< 
L:"r;rd«'. 

[\\ ill!- liiiii' ;in' Work Im-:mii to :itti.nt :Jtr«iiTi«Mi (aitsi<le ()swcr 
.iiid lin* i«Mi-K«'r-» ihn- ii;iinri| wrii- olVrnil -;il;ii:t'^ in a<lvain'e of tli* 
\\}jn)i ;}n' 0^\\«.:.» boird t»'li di^po-^i-d tn ojx,.. Mr. Shehhm reali< 
l/j»/ 1 in- wn-^ IJ \ nij. r o I i II a 1 1 li > \\ Iiom* \ ua \ « >\\\ \\ a^ ^\v\\ v\^ XwAisjs. 
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found tliat be was traininjj: teachers tor i1h» schools ol* other cities, au<l 
that if the wants of his own schools were to he snpplicil some method 
must be «levised for snji])Iyiii;j: all vjicanci<»s witli traiiii'd teaehers. 

With this object in view \w proposinl to his lioanl to establish a <le- 
imrtment connected witli the ]mblic sclmol system tor the traininj^ of 
teaehers. TlH»y readily ass<Mit<'d. Accord in;ily.«»ii the motion of the 
<;onimitlt»e <»n teachers for the year ISliO, the tblhiwiii;; resohitions were 
ado])ted: 

UrAoli'til, Tliat. in coitncrtinii witli iIh- lii;;li srlnml. tluTt* br nrn;;nii/i'il jMlfpart- 
Iticnt «'iiiii]i<i.Nril fit* ;;i'.i<Iiiat«'>> ot' this mIhmiI aii<l ]m>i->iiii<« tVoiii aliroail who iiia> a|i)ily 
lor a'liMi<«»ii»n, to ho .styh'«l thi* Ahuli-l I'liiiian Srhool Trarhiis' nr|>aitiiM-nt. t!i«». 
«i1ii<-ct i»!* wliit-Ii shall In- ti» im-]»an' ti-afht'is t'or tin* iiiiportaiLt worU of priiiiiny iii- 
jKtriiitioii. 

U'^nlrtd. That no pi^rson Av.kW he ailniittfil inio tln<(hpannii>iit w Im iIoi-n not hold 
a <-frti!i« :ttt- (it* i^radiiation I'loni tin* (Kwimxh lii;rii M-iionj. m- tVom smiii' iii«tittition 
"wlio^f I'liir**!* of ^tu ly asi 1 ni*:ii li ili-ifiitliin' aii* ••.(•i iil> tlnH-mf^h. m who "^hall 
not nji i'\ Miiinat i.'Di vji\»' rvnh-iM-i- tint ^h«- h.i> lh:»io:ii;hl\ iiia^li'i-iMl ihn^r r.ji«;lish 
brani'h'-** ii^-nally tauixht in mih hrst a:'a<i«Miiii'> and hii^h '^«h«M»l>.. :in<I that ."^ln' ^ns- 
taiii'^ a i;oiiil niitial • hano-ti-i. 

Jiis.th-'d, Th.jt lh«' tJMif o! this rouiM' shall hv nin' w-ai, and ^hall <-inhi a«'(> thr 
follow iiiji' ».nli)i'c't^ o|' St iid\ . 

Fiii'*i ii:i:m. — A H'\i«w ni" hotany. ni«iii;il ]diilo^i»jdi\, /mlhiiiN. and liin*ar diaw- 
iiii; in il-o |tiai'Tiral apidicat'.itn in dtdiniMt ini; (diji-ri^ in nainrc on iln- Idarlvhoanl. 

Si<i»Ni» ri:i:M.--Min<'iahi-\ . and ii \ it w nt* h(iiaii\ roniiiund. and moral philoN. 
0]diy ln';;nn: lin» ar ilrawini;, a^ la^t !»iin. 

Tilllil) Ti'.nM. — Moi.il |dii!<iNii|di\ and min»'raIo«_;> i-unt inurd : dr-iwisi:; a» hrfni*-. 

Thi'ii* 'shall aUti hi- a rcni;--*' of i«- idinv:. to I out iniii-d liniinii'li tin- \ i-ar. ron-^i^t- 

int^ ol' !»n«h -"Standard woik- on tin- tlnory and }»ia<iiir **\' f«a«hMiu a** tin- hoard 
hhall ai»i»roVf. ' 

Uttoli'il. That I'riin ir> S.-lionj X-.i. :!. |.i«'at»-d in thr hii;li-> hoid linihlinir. h.- n-- 
^ard<'d a>* a niod»d in* i\)Mi-iniintal srluiol. to In- tanuht li\ tin- rmniltriN nt' tin* 
iiiodi-1 tt-arhiTs* rhiss, nnd«-i tin- ^niM'rintt-ndi'iMi- oi -m-li a t»*ath« r a«- llh hoard ^hall 
jirovido. 

lit ■nth'fl, Th:it th«' divi-Hioi. ol' liint- lH'iw<»n ^indy. ii«iiation. and jnnrtui- in 
t«'a«.*hin!X >h:ill In* arran;;»'"l a^^ ni i\ >ri-ni at th»- iini« 1h*.i lo^uh^iivr ih«- snit n-*i«» ol" 
tlif Idas'* and tin* s«diool. 

li"i»ii'r'i. That a di]do n i. n: i-i-rtiti«'ati' o|' Mradnat ion. h.- aw.ndid lo a!! tlnisf 
wh«>|»a.s>throii:rh tin* r«M|nii«d •onr'or oT t hi^ d<|» n (nnni. .ind >iio\\ li«. f htii jiran :«■«• 
in The xdloolrooni an a]ilni'N> and ahilil\ tut'-aih; a>id tlial :hi ni<-«^<-:ir\ ^:i-|ix hi* 
takfn li» I'ntith* tin* hoi hT ot' -^nidi ••ri f ;fi«' i:«' ».. i.|'iii lanU anil jii :\ ili j:i-«. w rth 
thosi* holdin;* Stati* rrri ii'n at«"«. 

/iV. ."•>/*•#•./. That rli.'. t'-rni" ot' t'liiion tor ih«- admi^'i.'a oi" i'.m, i:ii! |»".;..'> ;••!«» iIm^ 
ti'a«dn'r.<' depart ni'n I '*h:iii !»• r'' |»'i trim, p.ixahh- in advan«i- 

lii'siifi'tt/. That tin* siMTfi ii \ ttl' 1 h-» Immi d li •. aad I !i'- >• i ii- i- h«'i«"'»\'. il.i«t!i,l to 
C(»rn*s|ioiHl iniai<*diatid.\ v. i'ls th- in-.n-ipil oi" r'l-- ! r.n !,;«^- - !i« »! ■ i.u jIh- pj.n na- 
tion of* t«'a« ht'fs for piini.n* in*«ti miion •. ii'«I» : ih«- p.i:iM ..-j. ot' ihf ilxim- and 
Cohnilal S-di'iol Swii'ty i.i I h ■ •■ w (if l.o.i hi.i. •\-r!i a v •• ol •• •» un n:; a ?i-.o h«r 
of hi;u:h ordfr, one familiar '\ '\i ili'* ^\^T.-ai oi jiiinin;. : •. • "r-.j i-, ii-.w adup:- il !(• 
oiir srhooN, and fa]>ahh' ol" ; i\!" .J ihii^i- i»i' md mi-i : 'r.ij:.\ !• -i ii« ro' ••; .-- -oh 
•> ar» tin* l"on*i;oin!X roMdnl'o'i" • onl'Mnplah* : and lh..f 'i* : a^*- a"! I hi- in- •. -•- w \ 
arrun^ji'JiK'tits t'or I'nti'riJi'j; .sno- »]ii- pr.?pi d pi:in •• . ' li-- o\u'AkVvM *»* \Vv --vwvv.v Vvww 

4S«M)— .Vo. .S ' 
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Tilt* proiiiini'uco «;ivfii to sul)j«»(!ts in natural sri<»nco in this eourBjuof 
8tu(ly will not <»S4*a]H' tlu» attention of* tlie taivf'nl n»a«l4»r.* Tlio ground 
of this conrsf was that int<Mulin^' ti*a(!hors inij^ht In* thnronj^hly <H|ui]>]HMl 
for traininjr the observing powers i»f their jiupils. and intorestinj»: them 
in initnral o1)jiTts. 

Tlie resolution to import a teju'her from L(nnhni was not at one(» eon- 
eurnMl in by the hoard. Mi*. Shehlon resolved to do it. bec-ausf then* 
W'as no one in this eountry wlio was laiiiiliar with th<» work to hv ilone. 
Tlio board hesitated, on tin* <;:roniid that it would involve additional 
expens«», l)ut when he assured them that it sliould not athl one didlar 
to tlieir expcMisrs they withcb'ew tlieir objei-tions.i 

Mr. Sheldon aeeonlin^ily immeiliati'ly wroti* to Mr. Reynolds, the sec- 
retary of the Home, and < -olouial Soei4'ty. As ln» was writing* the letter. 
Hon. A.(.'. ^lattoon, ehairman of the ti'aeluMs' cominittt^e of tin* board of 
ed neat ion, said: "T*'!! llu»m to stMid us one who is able to introdue«* the 
new m(»thods in Ameriea." !*reeis4*ly that was dom» when Miss Mar- 
piret K. M. Jon4»s, who had bei»n for l."> yi»ars en«ra^ed in the trainin*; 
of teaehers in that institution, wjis sent to take ehar«;e of tlM» teaehers' 
depart iiuMit in thc^ ]Miblie schools of Oswego. Dr. Shehlon says that she 
"was a woman of rare int(*lle<*tual eulture, with a elear and penetratin;; 
mind, havinjr a broa<l jrrasp of edueational principles, with the ability 
to mak<* them ch»ar to Imm* pupils." 

Thi^ school opeiuMl the 1st t»f May, ISfil, with9]mpils. These received 
di]domas at the end of tin* year, and a lar^e Tiumb4*r of the teachers of 
the Oswe«;o ])ublic schools had avaih^l themselves of the instruction 
given. The board wer«* ]»h»as4'd with the work and th<»n» was no disp4)- 
sition t4» ;iriv4» uj) the und4»rtakin<r. Miss Jones, whi>se 4*«»ntract expired 
at tin* end of tin* year, was prevaihMl npiui to stay six months loiijxer, 
and !*rof4'ssor Kriisi. who, it will be remiMnbcre<l, hail been eonnirttHJ 
with tin* llouH* and <'(»lonial Institution, was inviti'd to ()swe<ro to assist 
h<*r. ()theras>istan«'4» was als(» ))rovided tor. and the sclnxd o]»ene<l the 
sec<>nd yi*ar with a lar^'4»r i-lass ami a lar;:i*4*r 4*or]»s 4»f tea<'hers. 

Mr. Shiddon's nbsnvations i»f tin* ri'sults of tin* ni'W nu'thodson holli 
teaclu'rs and pupil.N, leil him to bclicvi' that their ^(*neral adoption in 
the si'hnols of tin* c«Mintry \\as a niattcM' of the lii«:lu\st im])ortance. 

Aci'ordin.nly. at In's sn^r.iiM'stion, in DcciMnln-r, l.stil, the boanl of t^hi- 
<*ation <cnt an iinilation to >onie of tin* h*adinj: 4.'4lucat4>rs in <lil!Wvnt 
Stat<*< to «M»nn* to ()swi'-*t» t4» ob^'rv** tin* practical workinjrs of theiK'W 
method^. 

" Mr. slulilmi >«n:inii.ii i/imI tin mitr-if ;i« rnn>istin:r <'rni*'iital an<l natural sfi**!'*'*^" 

* I !• v\ .1 * .il»!f :•» mil- «• t iii«- :i«^-«'i I i«»ii ;i«n»«|. In rjjii'*!- :i iiiuiilM>r ol* liis trarlu-rs a;;r«**'" 
fn !• Ii:w.!r^li li:iir 1 !:. :r •.•li.i! \ r«ir;i\.ii- Ml I'tiii^iilt r.it iiiii ot" tlif iM'in'Ht lh»*\ ln'P 
to !«'4-iM- iiniii Jin- t!. 11:11111; « i:i>»^. :i!iil :iNii Ihm';i-i«»«- tIh- "^alarifs iif a inniitM*r '" 
•»v/. //» /- //; ///.• jniin:ir\ -.«ln»oI wiif s:ivo»l tUiyujili llif I'luployiut'iit of pupil t4?Jlcll" 
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Tlii> invitatioii was cordially n'SpondcMl to. and at tlir appointcMl time 

a uoodlv iiinidMT oftMliiratoi's \vt»n» nrrsnit. 

•^ • I 

yiv. J>hrhlyii*.s address is worthy of beiii^ ijiioted in tull. lie spoke 
as follows: 

For iiinn- than fi^ht y<»;ir5i wrhavi- boon "^tiivin^ to iniprov** oiirsrhools, ami wln-n 
\Vf runiiiai'i- tht-iii Willi what tln;\ woro ai llio tiiiio ol'tlit-ir omaiii/aiioii vvr tool that a 
ih'riilfil {ii<>'4ri-<is has hooii iiia<Io; hut in"vor haxo thoir iloii«-i«-ii«'ii'> Im-i'ii so apparont 
as at ilii- iui»oTii iiHMiii'iit. \Vliato\or thr iiii|irovoiii<-iit, it loitaiiilv ha.s not kojit 
[»an- with Miir iiU'Mi <»!' what it oii^ht to ho. 

Wr \iAVv ;i<Uoil Mill Im'Io to fxaiiiiiii- a s\>t»'m nt* iii-truoiiuii wi- havo lu'oii otnlo-iv- 
oriiii^ ;ii ii<ioi-|i(irato into osir sohooin. inr tin- oriirjn <it' wlii«h xm* «laini no oroilit ; 
nfilhfi ili» \vi- t laini liiai tin* ininoiph"* of this sysroni an- n«\\ In ♦hi'* ooiintry. I'or 
xoar** th»\ ha\«- hoon <piii*il\ ainl almost inipmoptihly « rofpin;: .ntitour odnoational 
thoorioo, and ha\f. althoni^h in an i*«nIatoil and diHJuinlo:! n::innti. niadr thoir nay 
iiiTiMiur Im**»i -••lioid.s. (foiol t»*ao]n'r-»fV«Ty \\ hiT«' aro worUin-^ ni«iro oi li's«< in a<'oord- 
aini- with tln-si* ]trini'i]ili'S. nioditii'd ]M'rhap'^ in o-nnn* donn-r. ,ii.d aro ihn»* ]»ropaiiii;; 
tho w av !"i>r a s\ sti-ni of priinarv oduoat ion. ot' w hiih thrv oiin"»iit nt«* tho \ orv \vi h iind 
woof. It In this loatnri'. whi«h Wf idaini as now in this «"onnti\ . Wo havo novor Innl 
any .s\stoin of primary odnration. hasod i»n sonnd philosoplii^ai prin«-iplfs. oarriod 
out in a d« tlnitt* aiul widl-arran.i^od onurso. Whotht-rsnoh i< tin* •»>'«t«iii to whioli wo 
now oall \«»ur attontion wo loa\«" y«»n to Jnd.m"; it is I'nr tlii- pniposr wo havo pro- 
sunicd to invit*' vini horo to-dav. Shonld \onr judnnnMir, a!'t»'r a «-arotnl invoNti<;a- 
lion. a«vord with our own. it oan hul h'ad to a i-oniph-tf nvidution in our niothods 
ut'tL*a('liin<;; it will nniko ifaohinL^ a prot'ossioii. a titio it liaN \<-t to oarn. 

■ 

Anmnjir tlio.se who ae<-epted this invitation wt're David X. Camp, State 
superintendent of schools in ConiuM'tient, and principal of the State 
Nt^nnal Sclnud; 1). 11. CochraiKS principal of the Albany State Normal 
School; William F. IMu'lps, principal of tin* State Normal Si'lnwd at 
Trenton. N. J., and Miss I.. K, Kctchnm. principal of the experimental 
department of tht* State Normal School at lUoominiiton. III. 

A spfM'ial committee was appointtMl to prepare a ie]Mirt. Aft<»r an 
examination of thret'davs, spent for the most part in olisi*rviii«r lessons 
which were intended to ilhiNirjite metliods 4d* leacliin.-:. The committee, 
throii;;:h its chairman. Profosm- IMielps. madi* a Inn- .md able n*[KHt. 
1 have only >pace to qiioti* its conclusion. It is :is t'ollnw^: 

il« rhat tho prinoiph's of ih.li >\vti'Mi an- phili*<.iipii.« ;:! .lod -.,•;, m;; that tiny 
art* loimdod in. and aro in hanimnv will*. ili« naiiiic • I' :i ..li. . r.d iiiiHc .iii- l"'<t 
ada]iti-d to si'ouro him snch an i-dui-atinn a-* w ill cimhI'Si • ••! "h* Li-jln'*! th'i;!«-i- to 
Lis wollaro and hap|iiii<'^<i. pn'**«!ii ami I'niaii*. 

i'2: 'i'hat th<' partirnlar indhiHU mT iu^irinliori pi«>'< uSid ; . '!:•• • visii^o- i». fin- 
Us. a'* illustrativtr of ihr^o primiph ■^. inoril aiid iim«:\« .. :: !•• ..iT. .'lipudi.:! -.m. 
Mihjti t to sn«'h niodilioation as r\p«iiimo .md Hh 'hiua" «« : i^'i - • i":.! |i« oph- m.iy 
dftfrmiuo to !»♦• wiso and o\podirni. 

in oiiucln'^ion. tin* i-oinniii1».'»: hoi; h"a\<' lo pi«*^»-nt. -a tin- :"■»:■:.. ••! :•-•»)■. '.in!:-, tlir 
tollnw iii«; ri>< oninitMidalioiiN: 

U*!*nh'ni, 'I'hat in lhi> opinion i»r \our •'onniiii :•■•> ihf -\ -!«••■. .•! i«h.i»-«. t 'oa« h:iiL' i*» 
Admirahly adajitt'd to onitis ah- tin- )MT(<-piiM- f'.n nltii ^ ••!' !!:• •! •!. to ti;iu->ii imn 
with oloar ooin-«'ption«* and th«* p«i\\«i" ul" ari;uM!«" i-\|i':<^- in. .i ." -h - t>i pn-pan* 
liini for tin* ]trosoi uiiiMi of 1 hi- sf-ii iiri'^ 1)1 thi piw-ww^. o\ .»• • \- .\\ \ .v.A \\\.\\ vVv*; 
'"oinniitttM- do jfOM/ii/ziofji/ rill' .idojit ill!, of lUo >\ -.\v'i\\ v\. *>\.'».« •*■ .•.v•v^^. v\\v\vnv;\ 
nuvh iutrodiutiun is jirarfirahjo. 
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liiAnhuil, TliMt till' >yNt«'iii of primary I'duratioii, whifh .snlistitiito:* in great 
iiira>un* tlif t«'a<'lirr'« tor tlw hook, ilfiiiaiMl.N in its iii.<«triit'tors variod kMo\vlt*(1«r«* nud 
thorou«^li •Miltun': and thil attempts to ititrodiin' it by thosi* who ilu nut rJearly 
('oni]irchr!id it^ )»rini'ipU*>. and wlio have not hvvu train<.-d in it> method:^, can uuly 
ri'^nh in lailiiii'. 

Two y«*sirs aftor this (in ISO.*)), thanks to the op])osition of Dr. II. !». 
AVillMir, su|M»rint<MHhMit of tho N<»\v York Stiit<» Asylum tor hnlwH'ih's, 
thr Os\V(*;*'o HM'thofls n'roivrd n still nioivcnipliatitMroumuMhlatioii lh>ni a 
<rouiniittn» ivpr«»s<*iitin;;a nnirh wider constitiUMH-y. Dr. Wilbur was one 
ot'tlh* ^euth'UH'n wiio a«T<»pt<Ml the invitation of the Oswr^^o hoanl. and 
was a nieniherot' tlieroniinittre whosrrliainnan made the report, tluM'on- 
elusionorwhieh i haveju^t ipioted. It seems tiiat he did not eoneur in it. 
Aeeordinuly. at a meet in;; of t hi* New York State Teaeher.s' Assoi-iation. 
held at Iloehester in isr»:j, hr read "a most sarea^tie and vindietive 
paper" a;;:ainst Mr. Slndthm, hi^ schools, and methods. At the next 
meetin;(orth«' National Kdnealioiial Assm-iation Dr. Williur made a >ti]l 
more scathinu" rritiri>m of the ••Oswi"4i» .Svstriii ofOhjoi-t hi^iru<*ti«>n." 
As a result of this paper a enmmitte*-, (•oii:Nistinn oT sonn* (»!' thi» aldest 
educators in th<' eountrx. was appnintfd to make a t!iorou.uh examina- 
tiou oi' th«* system of in ^t met ion pur>:>.ed at Oswego, and report at its 
next meetiuji:.' I'lofissor <lreene aemrdiniily went to Oswego and 
sj>ent a Week, and iMnUodiiMl \\\v resnlis ot'hi-H wvy earel'ul stutly 4it* the 
Osw«*i:o s\stem in a hmu and al-h* lepoil wiiieli he read on lK*hall*of the 
<-ommitter iM't'oif the N.iiional Ilduralion Assoeialion, held at Uarris- 
huri:. Pa., in the snmmn nt* \s{\:k^ 

The ri'port discusses three ipiestiiais: 



(l> What phi. r do rxhrii.il o!iji«1h hnhl in tlir ar(|ui>ition «d* knowh'dtrt'f Arc 

th<'\ thi' r\i'Ill>i\ I- -tiiiii r o|' .nil klliiW hii;;r .' 

(li » >«• I:m a"* •»tir I. ii«i\\ !• ih^f i^ itlitMi'M'd linin <"\f«'in;il ohji-rts a> a stnirrr, how far 
ran an\ imIii'-.u inti.il pi >■»• > fai ilihili- sin- .ui|ir.<-il ion »ii' it .' 

•I!' Ari- thr nn-.i-iiii- .idiijitiil at U.>\\t..U'» iii a« conlaniM' wiiJi tli** :;»nrral prinriplcs 
Irsiihin;; t'nmi ih«-«- nii|':ii i«-^ .' 

Aft'-r an>wci in.ii the first ipiestion in the negative, the rt^port pm- 
i'immN to discuss till si'cnrnl i|nestion. After some prelimiimry state- 
ment^ and deiinitions not neccs>ary 1<> l»erepeat4Ml here, the repiu't pro- 
(N'cds :is follow ^. 

W'hii- .Ci • \i« r* :il i»'».|i I I in.i;. h-- vii-wi-d l»y ihon-tnnU in i-oninHMi. tin* < oin-i'ptior'm. 
oi !i ai' !:••--••- ii*«iil ••ni;. to tiii- :ii'l\id!:al roii'«inn>iH*^'*. M> ••on«i*]»t i«»n i** tnini.-' * 
al<:n<' lip- iiv^.iid ii!" « aiiii-'. i.!i-.i'. at ii«!i if l!np<-rl«'< I : "t' at triit n «•, ran't'iil, am -^ 

I'll- • ••.'MMiif tf- .•«»n-«i'Ti <: oj" thi- "MMoAini: •^••nlli-sui !i : r»ai!ia> Si ai'«. I >.!>., l"*ro\i 
d. •:!'••.!;. i. : fMiif "* '^. <i!' . '11 . Pro', idi !.' I-. h*. I. ; .1. I.. 1' rUard. ai iij.it titni'^nprrin -^ 
1 1 • i'.-> ; !.;■ ^. }|i.«iN :•• < hi. i_;«i: ,1. I ». I'lisMij :• k. •• I'm • i.":- :mIi ! t nl' ^i tiiiid< in iJo.stoii -^^ 
M.'^N : ! ► -.1.! \. ( .Ml.;.. *^' «; • --ipi i i .ii i.li':!! o:' x.ji.i.i^ m ( oiiniiiii-iit ; K. Ed^^a^l^ 
p- !•». :j- .! no; \\.t\ -••!:• i.'. llJ!i:.-.;-. .!!,<! « '. I.. r«'n'n :|. .s; . 1 imi:-n. N|o. 

• fill- i«)io;t V .1 ^ J. i'i-!ii-: I' p.i:ii|i:.|i I \\'Y\i l>,N l!n- \:ifii»nal "f'r.Mh»'rs* ASMiria. 
i!"i. I' .- A.li \\,-.'\\ I.! • .:?. jM. ^f .|.I\ . Mo! .in!\ li\ tin >t iidi-nt ot'i>diiratiiniaI ni' 
t«'!... ' I '••. I:-- I'. !:• I- '.'• iio wjsht-i tt» --iM- .1 ih-ii'^liiiaUy linul c\pu>itiuii of th 
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vsiri«'«l obsi»r\Mtioii if corn'ot ; lict wi-i-ji miiio and yollI•^ a ^rtMi ixnli' i^ lix«Ml. No mail 
<*au i»a>s iVoni inim* t«» >«»ur.s or Irom yoiu'* to iiiinr. Nfitln-r in any projn*r srnsf of 
the tfiMii r;iu mint' In* c-onvi-yt'd tn you, imv yunr-^ to nu*. \Vonl> <Io no|- ronvry 
thon;*1it>«: tln'.x an* not tho vrliifles of tlionohtH in an\ liri<' m-I!-**' of thai term; a 
wonl i** <inipl> a roiunion syniliol \vhi«-h fafh a'*«4inMaI«*N uilli hi-* o\\ n ront-cption. 

N'l'ithtM' f*.in I couipari' mine with youis r\<-i'pt tlirouuli nu-iliatjnn 4it* external o)»- 
jrrt«». \v.t\ xhi'U liow do I kno\\ that the\ arealike — that a nH'a>nre ealh'd a loot, for 
in<«tanrf. -e»-ni*i a«* loiij; to \on a*» to me.' M\ eoiifepijnn ^'f a in"\\ ohjeei. whieh yon 
and 1 oh>«'r\e to;jeth«'r, mas he mm-v imjM'rt'eet. I»> it. 1 ma> attrihiite to ih<' ohjeet 
what tloi". not !m'1oii;»- to if, take tVom it what d«n->». distort it's rorni (»r otlirru ile per- 
A*»-i t it. Suppo-sr now. at thi* time of «di«irrv.iiion. we airr»*« ujmn a w«ird as a *»iy:n or 
syinhol foi tin* ohjei't or tlif roin-i'pl inn. Tin* ohJiM-t i> \\ jilnlrawn ; ilu- ronreptiiMi 
oni> n-main^. impi'ilert in ni> la'^i*. coniiih'tr :ind \i\id in ,\«>ni^. TIk' sii;ii is fni- 
idovi-d. \h»*-< it hrintf ha«"k thi' oi i^iual ohjirt .' Ilv no nn'aiN. |i«h«n it ronvfV mv 
eoif «*]ition 1«> \onr mind.' N'otliini: oi' tin- kind: \oii wnnM in- liiN^nsted at tlo* 
t«hap«di''»s inriu«". \hu"i it i-oiiM'\ xoni** l«i n;f .' No; I vIuhiI"! hi> di-Ii;LrhtiMl at tin* 
i*iirlit. What do«"* it elt"«M i .' If lie»nnn-' I hi- orca'^iiin \\n i-.h ii to call nphi>>o\\n 
ron« i-prion. hoi^ « aih now « iMitfui|d->!i thr '<*anic thinu .' What mult it nde«. of dJM- 
.nimilai im.it:<-«> instant 1\ ^oprini: r.p at lh«- arin<iun« i-rM>>nl iH' il:>- -.inn- >s nihnl (lisHini- 
il.ii not Im • an-^f III' anything' in tin- on«- ^oiiri i- w lii-n««' tin-'' an- ihiiMMl. IimI hi-iansr 
either ot* inatti-nt IM' aiul iiiipi rl'i-i-t «divi-r\ ai ion ot' ihat '.otiiit-. m ••!* -ooiiii- ron-^t itn- 
tninal or liahitnai di-t'ci-t in iIm- u^i- ot iMc pi-ii «pii\ •• inaliv What mn>t he ihe 
aetnal rondition ot'i-hildicn. then, at ili»- pinpi r au«- to t \\\, • %. iin.d f 

At't«*r p'dtttiii*:' otu tli<* fan that Mic iiiiiiiImt nf ri'.-.n* mihI (Irliiiitr roii- 
rri»ti«»ii> ill th«* iiiiinU id* rliildirti w ln*n tln'V >i:t!l in ^Nidio >1 is \«tv 
liktdy to Im' (ivfrrnKMl, ami that nini'tit timdi- of teaidiiii.: ronm ticil 
tlh'iiisidvt'^ for tli<* mosi part wiili rillinu tlir Mi»'imii\- wiili svnihids 
\Nitliont MMMiiiT to if that th<*>i« >viii!»oN wrrr iis«il ux ihr >iL;n*^ oi' (drar 
ainl iltdiiiiti* roiirt^ptioiis. it proc<MM|s :i> f«»IIn\\-»: 

N«'W auain-^t all thi-* wav of* ii-.n hiii-.; Iariu"^i.iu«'. ••hsi i : :• .s'-hnu'. i'l a!!_\ pmpi-r 
»'»'iiM- ottJM- •i-ini. raJNi*-* an •■:irn«"-l "iini p« iji^-liia pn»'i-'.«. 

Itnt what i"* ohj«-t-t ti a«"hiiiL: .' \oi tli.ii ^ii-i.ii!i:| niij.i s ri'i«l>i;j'^ ••'. iiii-h is ron 
li!i«-d to a t«'W td'ifk-o aiii| •■.ird-» !•» hi iaiviii tiojii il.«' ' •» }i>" - •:• -i-. .\\ -^il tinn'". in 
e\hiliit a hniitid loninl oi' anuh""^. li".iM-^l« ^. -.la u*i- • !ii- - •• ••-. i«* : i* iIiIn. .•! . ii 

rh's: not t !i !! ^\ hi" !i r •«|nii«-'« lh«- piipi. : » i aU* -^i :ii- iimm!- • i .> ..!•;.•,: ' •« mi:: ih.i v. n 
<»nT nn'r«-l\ a-* a '•or ini'-n. and ••n'-iiii" i" ••» iii-!i''»'\: !.••■: :* •'• \]\ i\ iojudi inn^ 
method w h.' h •'iHiie Irai-i'T-* !ia\ •• .I'lop! •!:!! •■'!!« i :■• ii. :'..: ■ ^'- :'.i1 !i mI-MhIO 
t«i d»-'. elop di"! in*. lioM'i \\ hii h ai« -.nJi'i! i'ii!\ »o:h« i':-i-' _• r • •• • ••! • ;• m< • : no; i-* 

it a fo'ili'^h ailhi'i«*n»*«' to : Ii'* ii^i- oi* ;ii • I {1 ii'iii • I •« \N In* . . ; . ••■• • :• ; iii«> !..•*• «iM«ii 
fiirni«*d and nia\ taK<*tlic pl.nt- ••!* j.?i;. •«•« .1 i-'mi-: •.••! * ■ «•.■ • »!•• »•.•:..•!. 'I. i:i^ 
ahi»ut ohjr. «H wliiili m iK«». ihr h-a- hii •!•• « • ■ i» ' l-.'*.... •••n ".•••. .^ ihi « l.iiii i n dii 

lltt%hiil:j thai j^^-^i^n-* no la^^K to •»!• jni I'.i: s-.'-il -■ i i: • ' •.•.:••:.•.. I a-id i* Mr.ii-.-i ••••!i- 

pljirtji-*-: :;oi. .I'^.ijn. i>» i' fii.il v.lr- I' r-,.ii;' - a :".-a i-; i! j. ^-.i-i* -.•. ill. -i* .uy h!:j-.r 
oIm'. the •iMiii- Work o:i!n- «*• linoi 

I»nt if i*. t hat \\ hii'h tak*-^ in!i» ai •••mhi I'.i \\ iioii- i.-i':. ■: • ;*ii .m! :ii ! . ».• j'.ii- 
:W"* thf « hihl has f\amin«-d ii. .i-»-iini«-- i-^ k-i"*. n o-i"-, • ': ,• •■.• • !; •! i. "..•. •. .p.; 

what th»-lta'-hrr kini\\ ■»•. and nork*- no:ii ;hi •.•.•'l '•. m • •••■ ::•'•. I.iii>v. n. 

iilnl so iifi'.x aid and np'A .inl till I In- li .n rui • .r- • '.sm * h* . • . • ••• !••:!. «»: •.••-: ,-:ii i 
tlhin-^ht. It i> tli.it w hii-h di\ i|o;i^ ! !••• .i'l-: r.'i i ••.••!■ i. .-. -•••,■. ii li .:•••.• ..in^ 
tbi* idea, tlii'ii iiixi"* tin- li-ini. Iii-i'ia' .• h.i h lo;!--. •• ••■ •!. ■!•;•;• .lai « «'ril!i« 
tliild. and that ihioMuh tin* -oil'**-. «:n: i". '.«• M i •! i ••■ • • • ■'*'" •:.• •"••:: ••!. ii:il 
tlieli U.H<'.H t In*"**' loncepf inn"* a-* ^om t" -.^ ;i:' .imiI •. .. . h >'. .' ..!.•• l«iIii-\\- 

Oat uic'fij order — the thiiiut ihe ron.-i siii.;. :l:i w.nij.- .* •■.-..•i \\>:- •»'••• r i^ ir- 
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vorsed tin* I'haiti orcoiitirrtutn shall nut hi* hruki*ii. 'Vlw. word fthnll iiistnntly ncca- 
Kioii the. t'onc<*)itioii, niul th*-fnii(cptioii shall }»c:irroii)|iaiii(Ml with tht* firm (*fiii\ irtion 
of a I'lirrfsjioiiiUiii; r\ttrn;il n'.ilitv. ' ' ' It. i-* that whirlMMiItivati'S *'Xjni.ssion 
aK an answer to an inwnul prrssinir want, rathfi- than a fanrifnl ctillfi'tioii of |irftiy 
|»hi'as««s cnlh'il tVniii (iitt4Ti>iit anrhor>. :iiiii haxin;: ilu' pcniliar nu'iit of MMiiHliii^ 
AVi'll. It is that \vhi«li nuKi"* tin- srln»ol a |»lari' \\hi'n' thci'hihl ronn-* in confact 
with n'jiliTi«'s jiirst mhIi :in :i|»|M*al to his roininoii '*i*nsf. :is when he ro:ini«M| :it pli-.K* 
nie in the liehls. * It is that whieh relieve>the rhihl's task only hy ni;ikiii'; 

it intelli.^ihie anil i»os^ih|«-. not l»y takin<; the hnnlen from him. It \*'u\^ him »'\aai- 
iin* tor hiinsell. ili«>eviiniiiate Imi- hiiii>elt'. ami e\|ire«;s for himself, the teaeluT the 
whih' stamlin;^ hy tn ;;ive hinf^ an<l sni!:;ie»ition*«. imi to reiir\e the hihnr. In ••lioiT. 
it is that whieh addre^.^jes ii^-lt' direct l> to the eye. «>\iernni or interna!, whnh ^nra- 
nntns to its aid thiii;''^ |iri*siMit or thin^^s ahsi-nt, thiii«;N past or thiii«£« to eom«-. ainl 
hills them > ield the Ies>i>ii^ w liirh they iiitold: whieh deiN with a«-tu.il exi'.itiice 
and not with empty dream^ — .i lixini^ realism and not a tossil do^nnitism. It is U 
he introdneed in a •<ystematie way it* it can he dom«, without mneh form whtM'e .-y*- 
tem is impraetieahli'. hut iniioiliii-i>d it '%honid he in mhih* wav evi*rvw here. ' ' ' 

Hoi'M the plan piiisui*d at Oswi'ijo eonl'orm to the>e general prim-iples.' We an>\viT 
iiidie>itatin;{ly. in the main it does. It may not he ri^ht in all its philo.so]diy or iu 
all its practice. Whether the practice is hetter than the philosophy, or the pliilitfr* 
ojdiy than tin* practier. we will not pretend to say. XeithiT is it onr ohject or 
purpose to appear as champions of the system, to defend it against attacks, or to 
cover np what is fanlty. We simply appear to r«'port it and tmr «ipinions upon it, 
.so far as the examinations of nn«> we«*k will I'liahle ns to do so. * * ' The 
training school, which torms a prominent featnre of tin* system, is at preH'iit 
estahlisheil in the Fourth waid school hnildin^. Beside** tin* training; sidiool llii* 
hnildin;; contains a city primary, with its classes A, li, i\ a Jnnittr .A. B. ('. aiulu 
senitu' A, H, (\ Kach )»riniary ami each junior school is provided with a perniaiiciit 
prim-ipal and permanent assistant tor each of the classes. In the Fourth wanl 
schofd, however, only one assistant is permanently ap]>ointed. Tin* place of' tb«* 
Heeond assi>tant is supplied tVom the trainini; school. The exi-ndses in the*<e tw«» 
grades are the same throuulmut the city, except in the hnildinj; of the training 
school, where additional exercisf>, In-rcatter !•» he desciihed. an* introduced. In 
this hnihlinu. then, wc shall lind the ordinary l«:ssons in ••ohjeei teach inj;." as wrll 
as the peculiar ie.ssons nt' tlie trainini; school. Let us enter any primary srlionlat 
the hei;innin:r oltln- y»Mr. -a 'ih the (' class, at the .i;r«" of'.'i. fre^h from home life. t"«r 
the tirst time to enter upon •*! ho.il duties. '|'he\ come with their slati-s ami pencils 
and this is all. Tiiiir tii>i ••\» r«'i«c is not ti» tacc tin* alpliahet arranifetl in veiti«':il 
or hori/t»ntal colunnis. asMl crho the nam«'sot'the Ictter.s after the teacher in rcspeiiH' 
to tin* «|nest ion. "Wliai i< : hat /"---a «|Ucsiion that tin* tcacln-r km>ws i}ic\ cannot 
answer, and tln'rcfore nUizlit not loasK; hut some tamiliar ohject. one of the ]n*y< 
ot'the class, it ma.N Im-. is pl.ocd hi-iorc ilnni and called upon to raise his Inisid; tlH* 
class do the «;am»'. This:*. Iieiiinniiii; with tlie known. Then he is called upeii t«> 
raise his n^h? haml. Ilns !ii.i\ In- an ad\an«e into the ohscurely kmiwii. Thecla.** 
do the same it' iiie\ can m:iUe the proper djst inct ion : it' not. the tlr>t lesson laark^ 
clearlv the distinction Ihiaiio llieii^ht liaini and the let't. .*^omethinir real .i'»" 
taii.uihlc is doin-. rii«- « h;I«ln:i can now liistjn^uisii hetweeii the rijjht ear and tin* 
let't ear, the iiv;hf i>iaMi lie- lelt e\i'. i(ei e is aci|Uired knowled^^e :ipplied. 

lint \N hat nrihiir -:«:•"«' lie* le.nher inav lii-.t ;ii\e a h'sscui. practical ofcoHr-<*« 
t»n ihi* usi- oi' the -^laM- ;mhI p« in il. Standin;: at the hla« k hoard, .she utters the seuml 
repi'sentcd hy sntii.- !i :•< s. .1^ f. I'ln* i lass uttt-i's it. The\ repeat it till the '»«»'H*" 
hecomc^ a ilistiio t oli|.et f» the ear. ^h*" then ]nints upon the hoard tholett«^r/. 
Thi"* heeonnsaii ohM . r •<. :!:« e\i-. >he points to it and nives the sonml. thi'V rf}M.'at 
///'•SI//;////. Shi- fimni" ;...;.■. .m. ! Ih \ r«"\»eai. >l»e u.vm-s t he sound. th«*y point. I**** 
o/*/\'ti' ,irr ils^uvJiH' I'l. \-.iA li. t hi.ir scats vUe \e\\eY • \^ V^ ^>e \\x\.w\v WVvm ^V.VL>4iUt** 
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Till tIk; next lf8.S4>ii i.H ^iveii. In thi<« s(>r<.m<l K'ssttm. an mlvaneo is mado upon the 
l»artN ol* till* hnnian ImmIv. or anorlicr >onn<l, a< tin* slitirt .sounil of a is ^ivcn. t1u*n 
tLf rhaiarttT as hctorc. Now tin* two sounds an* put tti;;«'tln'r. tlion tlir two Irttcra. 
Two olijiM't'* Miv roinbini'd and wi' liavf tin* word at. JJnt lirlonr this h'sson is «;iv«*n, 
tin* rhihln-n nn through with a srri»"* ot' |»hysi<'al i'X«*n-is«'s. lN'rha]ts. iioxt, the 
wlioh* riass is si'ni to th*' siih's nt* tin* room. H«'rt' iN a narrow >h«'If answorin^j hoth 
as a tahli' and a h*H«;(> to tlit* hiarklioard. Cndi'r this arc apartnii*nts containing 
hcau*.. riif rhililrtMi take thrni i»n»' hy onr ainl loinit. TlirN arran;x«* th«*ni in si*t»« 
o|* I wo iir thn*i*. fir. Thrv nnitr «iii<>and oin\ that is hran to hran, oin« ami two, i*t«'. 
Thfv take nwa\ oin* iVoui two. <ini* lV«Mii tlinM-. and »«o nii. TlifV ni»\v r«"tnrn to tludr 
^M*at<^ an<l make marks iipun their >lMt«'<>, tn take the plaee ol* the beans. In .short 
this primary room is a hu-^y work-h«ip. in»t om- idle moment. 

One year i^ iia^-sed in thismaniiei. The eiiildieii liave ie:irii(Ml nianv nsefnl les- 
s^nis; havi- mastered a set ol' reailinu »anN; lia\e learned to spell many words in- 
xolvimi the "^hort >oii;n!^ ot' \oweN and mM«.i ot" the eouNonants. They have les*;ons 
on tMrm and eolor. on pi. tee and '•ize, on diuwini;. or moral eondnet. and these are 
eh.inired oner in two weeks. 

Tlie\ are now ]ironioted to the |> i la^s. They eoniineni-e reading from the primer. 
They »'an writ** upon their slates ami t'oim tal»le>. TIi«*\ have ohjeet lessons more 
dittieult an«l more interest ini^. Tliey ran reati the «it:itiinent id" the faets (levelo])ed 
us tht-y are diawn o It' upon tin* hoanl. rhe\ ean write them themselves. Theynow 
learn to make their own reeoril ot* laet^ upon their «.l.iles. * * - They make out. 
nnmerit al tahh»i tor addition ami ^nhrr.ietion. imt hy eopyin;;. hut hy aetnal eoni- 
hinati(»ns with heans or otherwi«*e. 'VUvy thus re:ili/e the>e taide>. In short. :i 
niin;xlin.u: of ohjeet lessons with writing. >pelhnix, rea«linLf. sin;^in;i. phy^leal <*xer- 
eise, additi<r. >nhtraeiinir, innltiplx inir. tiiviilinu. i-lenu-ntary ;;eo«^raphy. and natural 
history, oeen pies their attention t]iioMi:li tin- tirsi thiee year>. .Ml th«" lesions are 
);i veil ohjeet ively. The ehildfen realize what tlie\ h-arn; find tiiis i.-* not tin* mere 
theory ot' the system; it is. in the main, the a<tnal w«»i kini: of the plan. 

In the junior «;ra(le. similar hut mme ailvan>-«'«l le^^ons aie iriven. until the pupils 
ar«* pi'i'pared toi the s4>nior sehooN. wheii* ihe^r peeuliar « hara«-teristie«4 ei-aNe. .\nd 
yet. I.»e it rememhereil that all the ••xer« i-t-* in the onlinarx --ehnol work are intended 
to 1m* true ohjeet le^vons. 

I-et ns now pa^-s to tin* tr:iininu srluuil, Iliii', it "^hoiilii In- horne in mind. ar«* ivi^u- 
hir ])rimary and junior M-honls nndei peincim-ni te.o her>>. wh<»a(t tlie part hoth of 
model ieaeher< an<l erities hi'iore tie- ni«Mi'JM-i^«it the norm. i1 s IhmiI. nr training' ela>s. 
The ineitilwr-* of thi^ el.i"^ h.-i-nnii- :ilti'i u.ii* l\ pe.piN .iiiil iia.)i.i ». know n iimler tin- 
name of pupil te:uhei N. .\« tie* 1««mnti!*iLr "l Tie" I«*l*tn lln-\ ;i|i' .-i^'.j'^Mel to :irt as 
aNMist.nit> one-half «lav ainl ,in p-Mul- •!:•• «»J lei . .ilti-rsut i!iu w it h f.nh nt her darin*'' 
the term. ''O that ejieh m:iy 'JO t!ii«iiui • \ • i '. • \«i« :«»• . I'h'- i« -jnl.ir fi .. hei- hin i s a 
le'»"»on to the el.js>. The ,i-«.i«.t \'\\- nli-i I . .• .Mill !u;ii'". ilii- iii«t Iim'! •« jn nimh N i'«»i" imi- 
tat ion hoth a** respret" llie >.ti']i I 'I 'li* li--»«i:i :•:•.' rhi- ni.iii.i^iiiii'iit of I he ••lao'N nmler 
in««triiet i»»n. * im- ot ilu- ;i-^i-ii-,' - . i--. ! •. u '.n \ m \i :i!\ i- :i h «.>.«iii. >hc i> now 
under a ihuihle (-1 iliei^lii ; lil>l tii-ln }i« I • «;i ij-. •!;•• i«;li«|- i»::|»:l ha- liei'^ |in*sfiit : 
and. srrond. ti«un the !• 'juLii i«-..'iii' : s,... ., ',,,♦ iini:i^ ii. : •; .nr-. Ion i «• j! te.jrjjinu^. 

!slie has III it lir^t to iiniiii'ie lit .1 .i • ' • * ••: •■ '- I - i ••]: »i' i *ii!i:i i-n. .«!{•! iIii-m -i \ •* 

a spreimi-n le'*«.i»n. Siii- h;-' :i I I.I-- "I • ' li • e. «-••::! :i» *■ lio.ij |.i! ii-.;i p':i]Mi«i<% hv 
parents w ho enti-rt.iin oilni \ ie'v- • !. i!i • • ". .• • : Ii ;i -ou'. .issil •l.iuuJit* i>« maile im re 
suhj«'et"< for expel inientijiir. 

There i"* w"ork <loin' uuilei jji-- t« • •!':■„• ••• ii-;!! • 'lii.i!*. wji'i .ill sill' Matiir.i] «|ev|re 
to siiee«-etl. nay, to e.\ei-|. 

I 'rider the-e elreum-^tam'e'* t h«- :in : "'^ •»! «•• n.- i *- 'f her h-^-on v. :il hr pietty ^uiely 
made known to her. 

Hut n«»w the seeni- «h ni^«'-s. Ihi - |i ji- '• .■ 'a :-> \t r::i»: !•• tii« imi.n nf lie- ti. lin- 
ing elass, and their places .ire s.'ijip'.'-: I.-. •!.• •. . '\\ .vij. s^v. \'.\ \\\v>- \»uww\\\v \\\vx^\^ 
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of tiNU'hiii^ is ilisciisstMl and rxoinplilicil liy prartiral Iosmmis i^iviMi by tlif normal 
t*NH'li«*rs to small flash's of fhildrcu liroii;riit in from tlu* primary or junior gradvs. 
Tbfsc lessons ar** to h** drawn oil' liy t1i<* i'la^> and oxamint'd as illustrations ot* tlif 
thofu'v. TliiMi. ajL^ain. a ]Mipil is cailtMl upon to ;;ivi' a Icsmmi to a similar class, whllo 
liotli Ihr trainin;; rlass and t«*arlu*r art as rritic-s. Tin* ]>oiiits of o\»'«'ll«*iir«' and of 
«l«*fort ar«^ fri'idy dismssi'd, and prartifal hintsastotlu' method i»f t he lesson, ilseilVrt- 
upon rhi' elass, I'tr.. are fn-ely jriven. I'nili'r thi.s kind of rrainin;; a most etiieieat 
eoi]is of teaehers is ]irepared to till all vaoaueie^ and ^ive increased vitality to thi* 
.sriiofds tliron;;;hout the eity. 

()ei-asionall\ th<* sentener.s and forms (d'ex]ire.ssion had a hookish aspect and lac-keil 
s)Mnitaneousne-.s. and tin-re wei*- en«»n^h of them, if eaptionsly seize*! upon, to make 
tin- mi'thod appt-ar ridienhms. • So. a;iain. fxpn-ssion.s and t»*rms were sonn'tiine^ 
evolveil wlii'li would not hr out of plarr in a M-iriiMfn' treatise. ' ' 

Tln'sr, ho\\«'ver. at most \\r\r hnt >|iots on the fa<e td* the .sun. Tin* \% lioh* plan 
was admiraldi" in th«'ory and in pra«tiee. 

TJH'st' loll*:- fxtnirt.N i-iuililr tlir n'ailrr to sfo not only wliat I*rol<.*ssor 
(iirrno tlioii^ilit of tlu' <)s\\<\Lio inrtlioiU Imt why \w thought so; itlid 
tliry contsiin not only :ni jnlniiraMr rxpo-sitjon of tin* tlicory upon whirh, 
in lii.^Jn<l;:nH'nt, olijtM-t tracliinii" In iMsril, luil a drtailiM] acronnt «»f tin* 
nHMJos in wliirli tin* <)<\v<\uo syNti-ni ronfoinu'd to it. Tnily I>r. Willmi 
tljil tin* i*ansr t}[' <Mlu<'ation \<*rv >Ml»stantial scrx ii-i* in o<'casioninj[:: >» 
rapahh' and painstaking a u itnrs.s to inakr a can'tul and tln>nni;:li .study 
of tin* Oswi'uo s\>ti'in. 

Sinri' pn|»il> ontsidi* Oswi'^o wrrc sot«kin.ir admission into tin* trainiii;? 
scliooL and sinrr itsmatlnati's wwr Nn|»plyin.u thr Mdnudsof otlirr j)lan'S 
with trarhns. t In* < )s\\ r^o hoard appli*'d to tin' ]r^i.slatni<'f(»r aid from thi* 
Statrin .-support in jLi'tiiciitraininii sihools. Tiirir appiiration waNlh*artiIy 
stM-nnd«'d hy (Ion. Vii-tor M. U'u'^\ who was then Stati* snpcTinttMidHit 
of pnl)li4' instirntion. A«Tnrdini:ly. on tin' Ith of March, ISt;;*,, tin* h'^ris*- 
latnrr id' tin* Stale of New York pa<Md an art appiiipriatin'i" >«.*»,( MM) an- 
nnally fortun \car> \n thr ^npport nf ihr train in.ir school atO^wcpum 
<*ondition that the pco]dr ol tin' <'ity fnrni^li hnildin^^N and ;>Toiinds aii<I 
otlhT lMMM••^»;aI•y acci»tnino(l:i!innN within «nM' yrar from thr passaiT** "f 
tin.' a<'t, and that ."in nMchcrs intrndinu to tr;^ch in flu* ronnnoii .m-1iimiN 
<d*thr Stall* shonid In* insiirnicd in it for a^ mnch as H> works in cadi 
y^'ar, ami that r.nh scnaltirial district should Ur rntithul to mmhI an- 
nnally two lirstcIasN icachi'i> on ihr appointment of- the State supev- 
intendeiit. 

In a circnlar dated the Nth *i\' I'ehrnary. istJl, State Snperinteiiden^ 
Ifice announced !ha! the >chonl would l»e openeil on the ITtli day **^ 
April, follow iim. The rjrcular i-ontaiiieil a >tatemenl of the oliie<*l!< «»^ 
the schoid. tin- cour>e ot' iu>! nut ion. and the conditions of admi.ssi«>'*- 
Ol* thecoui^i'of study it ist.u!\ uecc'-saiN to suy that it still eonsi.sf***^ 
suli-^ta'.itiallx td'-'nu-utul aud uanir:d srjruce. ami the art ol* tea^'lnl* ?-^ 
liy ohjcct le^-oii-*.*' <'audidat"s fm- .ippn-utment were reipiin'd to ^ ** 
not less til. in 17 >e,ii< ni" ji'^f, t>) Li;\«" ev iitnu'e ot' superior health* ** 
e^ood moral charai'b-r. and oi' .1! li-.-i f.ili- natural ability. They h *** 

■ 1 rl.ink i!i.^ . \o!.iiiis hr. \\ .Umi's aitji-leH. 
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less a t.ln)roii»jrli knowlwl^e of n»ailiujLr. spelliiijr, arithm(*tir, f!:<M><^- 
aiid grammar, and a fair kii<»\vU*<1«r(.* of al;^ebra as far as ([iiatl- 
qiiatioiis, tho lirst book of •itMniu*try, tli«' history of tlio IJiiittMl 
. ami tlu» c»hMiH*urs of natural pliilosopliy. 

n-din*;' to an iirt passed tlio Ttli of April, IsiUi, tlio city trainiu.t;: 

lMM':inii> a Sian* normal and training;: srli(»ol. providing* rrrfain 

ons wiM'r (*ompll<Ml witli. and riiis liavin:;: Immmi d^uii*. t Im* hni]din;»'s« 

Is. ami a|ipIiamM»s ol* tin* srliooi wrw a<u'rpf«'d by lln» State- 

L'7, is»;7. 

history of the institnliou iVom That datt» to the. present need not 
ns Ion;;:. I'ndonbtedly tlh*n» lia^ bren urowtli. bat that has 
[»l.ire alonjL:' the line, ami in tli«» dire<-tion ah-eaily imlirati'd. 
most insfruetivi' elianites have liken plaee in the ori:anization of 
lool. At the cMit<rr. as wr havi* >i*en. t!ie srhool \va> or;;anizi»d 
tririly prot'es>jnnal >ehonI. < 'an«lidat«'< lor admission were r<*- 
to ha\r ihu'sihmI a roiirsi* of ^tndy eipial in thoron.iiliness and 
to tli.ji iiarsaesl in t!ie be^i hii4:h -»t in»ols of ilir Staii*. Ibir the 
ot*(K\veL:n soon illsniveved tliat thi* kliowleiliie uf siu'li stndents 
iT sn>'iiri«>iitlv thi>rou;:ii. nr at h'ast that a sut'ii«'i«Mii iiamlier of 
with a suiUi'ieiitly thf>r<>n.i:h pnp nation, conid mit be i'onn<i to 
sfhuol on I hat plan. Areonlin;^l\ , in ls«;."»ii wa^deeid*-*! loaihi 
-ieoTstmlv in th<» Ijiuli^Ii bran<-h**s tn ihr more Nirirtlv proles 
wnrk. In lsi;7 liie anii«-n! and nii"li-rn lanuna.u<-> were added, 
hi' bruinninu" of i hi.^ rha]»:«'r. I <.iiil I hai tin* hisiorv of { \\r normal 
at ()^w<'l:ii ('nn>t!t nti'il a;i important riupirr. nni only in tlie 
'ol' ilh- irainin.-i oi" ti*a»-hrr'N. btii in t h<* history •»!" tlir juililie srhoojs 
eoni!ir\'. It cini'-tiriitrs no part oT my ]»lan to jin'scnt in detail 
Minds ol' the la>T stalennMit. Xt»r is ji n»'iM'ssar\ to do so, to coil 
iiiyone of it< triitli wlio i^ f\ i-n loli'iably wril aiipiainteil w it h oiir 
ioiial historv lor tin- la-^t -■"» viars. An\ ^nrli iier-^oii Unow^ that 
thods ot" ti-acjiinu ill onr i;ii".:t' tov.n^ and (•itir'N liaM' radisally 
mI within that pciioil. and iii.ii tla* rh.inur has bmi in tiir iiin'i*' 
the re!b!-m> tirst introihi'.-iMl iniothe pnblir sehooi-s thron-h tiie 
•e SI hold at < >s\\-r :::<». in hi'- aiinaai n-pori made at ihi* rio'-i* ot* 
•ond year allfr ihi' adoption o!' ih»' m-w mrtlnMN. Mr. Sluddon 
• I>nrinix tln'i»ast \ear wrhaxr lu-eii honon-d b\ \i^ii> iVoni maiiv 
most ]»romim*nt I'dneaiors in ihr mnntry tor tin* purposr of wit- 
^* tlie praetiral workin;^ ol' tin- M-.teni. and hMiniiii: somethinu' of 
ii'iples in di'tail, and wiihonl a sinuh* i-xrept ion it lia^ niri wiili 
HOST hearty approi»ation. it is rapidly .-^aininii la\or in e\i'r> 
r. Ft has already bi-eii a«lopted in >«\rral olonr liMilinu eitii*s ami 
1 sehools. and win'rever it ,nor^ it niiM-i-; uiih a mo>i I'lithnsjasiji- 
ion. Anion;;" till' eitii'S that lia\ »• adopird i' :iir Nrv. York, t'in 
i.Toh'do. Syraciisr,;md l*atfi ^on." j''.\ idrnth l iieif \\ a> a Lii-mMal 
ofonml dissatisiaei ion with rnrc«-i:i mrt hoil-.. Tin- •mui'Iih--*^ w it h 
The new svsl«-in wa^ examined .ind : in- 1 raiiiin-^> w ith w Iiieh it w^i-^ 
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iiitroiluiMMl in vWws at sin'li jLrn»:it <li>taiMM*s tVniii oarli oilier, show.s that 
thoii«»lirtnl 4'<liiratni> all over tin* rountry wen* in a state of iiiind very 
siiiiiliar to .Mr. SIh^MoiiV when 1m* went to Toront«». hut as a niatti't of 
faet the new niethods were intiiMliirnl into this <*ountry throu«ih the 
srliools of i )swr":o. 

That this institution ha^ fxerrisiMl a jirorouiMJ intlut'Uee upon trainin<: 
sehools for t«»aehrrs. is ju>t a** jitth* oprn to «|U«»stion. At tin* su;^::!'^. 
tiiMi of Principal William \'\ rhi'lii-^. of tin* Ni«w rlrrsey Statt* Xornial 
Sch;M»l. Miss Lrwis. principal of the piiniary tlcpartnu-ni of thr nioih'l 
si'hool in that institution, went to O^wi-^o to learn the new niethoiU in 
order to introihh'c t hem intoijiat ^t liool. Mis^.Ii'unie Stieknt'V. a :ira«l- 
uale of tin* Salem : Ma^^aehn^ett ^ Staie Normal School, alter <'onipietinu 
the <*ourse at <)>weuo. was emploveil 1»\ tin* l»o<ton hoard to organize a 
eity trainin;^ >chool on the ]»lah of th«- O^^we^o school, and train their 
teachers in the new method^. She wa-* foi- many \ear> the prineijial ot 
this Nchool, until it "^rew into the ]»res«-ni city noimal sclhud. with 1)]. 
I^arkin Dunton ai il> head. Mi^^ jjriu'eea •lones, a lady of lar^c e\pf. 
rienee. came from Wnrcester, Ma^^'^.. ii» (Ixwt.^ii. ;nid. immediateh after 
graduation. wa> in\ited 1»\ the Woi eerier >ehool l»oar<l to or;;ani/«- a 
trainini: school in that cit\ on tiie O^weuo plaii, whii'h has devehipt-d 
into the |»re^riil Siite munral ^chnol of national I'epnlation, with Mr. 
Hussi-ll a^ prineip »l. Another graduate, Mi-^s Pond, was invit<'d t*» m- 
;:ani/i' a cit\ tiainin- sehool in Le\\i^i«i!i. Me. Miss Mary V. I.ei-. and 
Mr>. Mc<lonne;^a!. t\\<» other L;raduaIe•^. wi'rc invited to organize a train- 
inirsihool iir l)a\enport. Iowa. In addition to the>e, Osweuo^ratlmiteH 
were inviti'd to or.ua ni/.e ir.iininu ^eliouN in Cincinnati. < Miio. Indiana]*- 
olis. Ind.. I{oehe-;f«r. S\racu-.e. aici Ma!nn<-. N. Y., Dayton, Ohio. I)f. 
troii. Alich.. Philadelphia. Pa.. \\".«^hin.-hin. I>. ('., Peailinu, I*a., and 
many oilier sm.dler places in ilirf«'ji*n? piirt'N of the country. 

Wi' lia\e -;e«-n. alrea<ly. thai a inimin-i wf tin* city training stdiool> 
orv:'ani/ed liyO^uruo uiadaaie*- uiow ml » nornial sch«)ols. P»ut rhi> 
is a very >mall part oi' ilie inrlneijre upon nornnd .M-hools e\ert«*d 

liy I he <)s\M-o >ehoo|. MI thr Si atr Uoiliial sehools in X<'\\ York, 
exceprin;;: the one at All»an>. ha\e 'mm!! ori:ani/ed on the < >sweuo 
plan.* Normal t'oljtue in New York ('!;> was or;:aniz<»d on lh«' .^aine 
jilan, with Ox\\«o,, -udnate-* to do iln* work in nu'thods and criticism. 
Wheij thi- noini.d xrhool at W j:ioi!;i, Minn., w as orjianized, systematic 
woiU i:i ini''i«H!'. :M:d psaeli'*' w-. Nmh::!- under criticism, uinler the 
ihtjih '!••»■ oi" n^Wf^o. w :i^ !i:a«ii •. \>:\\* of [ ij.- n»mdar work of the school. 
;i!id <>-.v.e.:M •..: M'i'i.iii-^ '\*'.f i:i. i iIo\ cij ;!-. eiitiraud UH'tliod t«'achi-r*». 
'j'h«' *•;:«•» «i''i«! '.o::ii.i! •»! ii.mi^ ••. h'.rl- ii.r.e *»ince heen or.::ani/e<I iu 
Mi':!i-o:.i J!!'. r rniiio'ii! :!i' - ■ . ■ •' si.. .;nd ha\e employ<Ml ^Jsw «'!;••• 
.:::nii.r.«*- :.• «!•• : <• ;.;o'i-. •• . . fin' Stjiie normal seln»ol of 

//"/:.:•: i. :.: I'f, • li.juJ.-. • I' • •....; >••'. •• : ''h- •s;i{|ie plan, with i ><We;;o 

-•:..'•// '.7.'* -/N ■./• ;;;,i. : i: • I ■ ■ . •■• •. \\\» wvA'xW.d srliool at Normal 
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Park has, for many years, employed Oswego jrraduate.s for method and 
othA' work. Besides these institutions, ()swe|[ro j^^raduates have been 
called to do similar work in a number of tin* State normal sdiools of 
Pi'nn.svlvania, Oonneetieut, Rh(Nle Ishind, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Wist-onsin, New Jersey, Nebraska. Missouri, Mississippi, ralifor- 
nia. Kansas, and Iowa. 

This will "iive some hlea of the direct intluenee exerted by Oswego, 
but in tin* nature of the <*ase the indirect intluenee was <»\M»n more 
powt»rful. As to the signitieanee of this intbnuirc I will state my 
opinion in another chapter. . 
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r (Totnntitiee on l^urul i&chc*ol^. 

Hknrt Sabin, De^ MoineB, loua, ("hninnnn. J. li. Phillips, RirmiD^lmni, Alabama. 

* B. A* Hinsdale, Ann Arbor, Michigan. S. T. Black, Sacramonto, California. 

D. L. KiKBLE, Minneapolis, Minnesota. W. S. Sutton, Honnton, Texas. 

W.T. Harris, Washinflrton, D.(\ C. R. Skinner, .Ubany, New York. 

■ A. B. Poland, Trenton, New Jersey. L. B. Evan«, Angnsta, (ieor»fia. 

1 C. C, RorxDS, Plymouth. New Hampshin*. L. K. Wolfe. Kani^an City. Mistioiin. 
\ 

I 

[ The committee to whom was assigned the work of outlining/ 
I plans for the guidance of the Committee on Rural Schools submit 
L the recommendations as printed in the accompanying circular. 
!■ The division of topics was made after carefully reading the an- 
l swers to the circular of inquiry sent to each member of the com- 
mittee, and, as far as possible, in accordance with the general 
spirit which seemed to pervade these letters. 

While the committee at Chicago endeavored to include as much 

as possible of the subject under consideration, it is very probable 

■ that other phases of the question may be suggested by different 

members of the general committee as desirable to be incorporated 

in the final report. 

It is the present intention to call a meeting of the full committee 
at Jacksonville, during the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, in February, 1896. At that time we hope for a full and 
free discussion covering the entire field, as well as the special field 
assigned each committee. 

For the Committee on Rural Schools, 

HHNRY SABIN, 

Des Moines, Iowa, (inurmuN. 

November 11, 1895. 
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(fWcrtno, (Dctobcr 2a-2B, lB9u. 

Piirsumit to th«' call of the cliairmnn of thr s]HU'inl committet* ou 
ruriil scliool«, appointed hytlie Goiiiu'il of Education at Denver, .Inly 9, 
]H!)5, the snlwommittee conBisting of Henry Saliin, B. A. Hiniididc 
and 1). L. Kielile, met at the Palmer House at 10 a. m. The chaimiaii. 
Superintendent Sabin, reported the result of communicatiouH with other 
mem})ers of the special committ<'e on rural schools in rejdy to the cir- 
cular sent out by himself. It was then mov(Ml and voteil that the com- 
mittee be divided into subcommitt^^es, to each of which shall be assigned 
ci-rtrtin topics f«^r investi«?ation and report as shall b<» hereafter a^'reeil 
u]M)n. 

The following subdivision of the general subject was ado])t<Ml ami 
assigned to s])ecial committer's, the member tirst named to act as chair- 
nnin : 

1. 8<HooL Maintknancr. C'ommittee - 15. A. Hinsdale, W. S. SuttoU. 
S. T. Black. 

U. SrrEKvisioN. Committee — L. B. Kvans, ('. H. Skinner, Henry 
Sabin. 

:^. SrppLY OF Tfachers. Committee C. C. R<»uuds, J. H. Pliillil>»*' 
1). L. Kiehle. 

4. iNSTRrcTTON ANT) Dtscipltxk. Committee — W. T. Harris, \. ^• 
Poland, L. K. Wolfe. 

The following directory and exjdanatory rules and suggestions w**^** 

adoj>ted. 

Adjourned. 

1). L. KTKHLK, 

Secntar^-' - 
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©Ije igtlorh rt0 ©tttllneit for (Baclj ffiommlttw* 



I. SCHOOL MAINTENANCE. 



This branch of the 8n}>ject naturally divides itself into three sub- 
heads: 

1. Revenues. Permanent school funds; t^ixation, general and local, 
embracing state, county, township, and district taxes; miscellaneous 
Ronrces of school income, such as fines, licenses, gifts, et<?. 

2. Expenditures. Machinery and methods of distribution, general 
and local. The main points to be considered are the channels througli 
vMoh the funds reach the schools, and the rules and methods regulating 
their distribution and ai)j>lication. 

•1 Organization of Business Administrative Maihinery. Tlie 
County, district, and township unit syst(^ms; the consolidation of schools; 
the transjMirtation of pupils; county, townslii]), and district high schools; 
the relation of rural schools to city schools. Inquiry should be nuide 
int4j the main social, industrial, and economical factors that condition 
rnral education; as density of ])<»pulation, wraith, means of communica- 
tion, »»te. 



(4 ) 



II. SUPERVISION. 

1 . The niftniier of olootiiipr the snjH'rinteiuiont, staff, connty, district 
or township. 

2. Minimum qualifications roquired of each, and term of office. 

3. The relation of the superintendent, state, county, district or town- 
shi]>, to the teachers and jnipils as officer and rtdvis<'r. 

4. The relation of the 8Uperint«ndt»nt, state, county, district or towu- 
sliij), to school officers and their duties. 

5. Th(» relation of the state superinten<l(»nt to tlie county and t^)wii- 
shij) superintendent. 

0. The relation of the superintendent to the jmMicat lar^e as creatin<< 
and shaping public opinion in rural districts. 

7. The relation of the superintendent to scliool buildinpfs, areliitec- 
ture, sanitation, and hygienic conditions. 




( 5 ) 



III. SUPPLY OF TEACHERS. 

1. An iiKjiiirv into tlio tiHHiHtaucc r»'n(l«T<»<l rural schools hy tho fol- 
lowin«< fncilitioR for preparation: 
(I.) Normal srhnols. 

(2.) Training Aohools in liiKh scliodls and aouleniics. 
(3.) Summer training seho<»ls. 
(4.) Institutes. 

•J. An impiirv into tho m«'ans provided Utr the im])rovenie]it of teaeh- 
I'rs already in the serviee. 

(1.) Teachers' meetinjifs and associations. 

(2.) Keadinj; circles. 

(:1.) Libraries and current literature. 

l\. An inc|uiry into the manner of i'lectiiij>:, em])loyi]ij4: and ))ayinj^ 
teachers. 

(1.) Hv what authority e\iimiu«'d and cirtiti<»atrd. 

(2.) Hv what authority employed. 

(''\.} Tfrms of euj^aj^rnK'Ut, certitieutcs, and wa^<s ]Miitl. 
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Extract from the Proceedings of the Committee, July lo, 1895. 

Committee on Rural Schools met, pursuant to call of Henry Sabin, 
Chairman, at Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colorado, at 5:00 P. M.,July 10, 
1895. Present, Messrs. Sabin, Hinsdale, Kiehle, Sutton, Rounds and 
Wolfe. Absent, Messrs. Poland, Phillips, and Black. 

On motion of Dr. Kiehle, L. E. Wolfe was elected secretary. 

On motion of Dr. Hinsdale, committee was increased from nine to 
twelve, and the following added to the committee: Hon. Wm. T. Harris, 
Washington, D. C; Supt. Lawton B. Evans, Augusta, Georgia; Hon. 
Charles R. Skinner, Albany, New York. 

On motion of Mr. Sutton, Messrs. Sabin, Kiehle and Hinsdale were 
constituted a committee to formulate a plan of work and furnish members 
with copies of same; also, to divide the committee into sections and to 
assign work to each section. On motion, the commttee adjourned to meet 
at the call of its chairman. 



This committee as subsequently enlarged to twelve, now 
consists of Henry Sabin, Iowa, chairman; B. A. Hinsdale, Michi- 
gan; D. L. Kiehle, Minnesota; W. T. Harris, Washington, D. C; 
A. B. Poland, New Jersey; C. C. Rounds, New Hampshire; 
J. H. Phillips, Alabama; S. T. Black, California; W. S. Sutton, 
Texas; Chas. R. Skinner, New York; Lawton B. Evans, Georgia; 
L. E. Wolfe, Missouri. 

The subcommittee will meet in Chicago the last of October, 
immediately after which the plans of work and investigation will 
be forwarded to the other members of the committee. 



THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM' 

This report has reference only to questions which concern 
schools in the rural districts and the smaller villages, in which . 
no attempt is made at grading the pupils. The aim has been 
to make it strictly a business paper, dealing with facts and 
with theories which are both practicable and of immediate 
importance. Early in the spring your committee sent to each 
State superintendent a circular asking for information concern- 
ing revenues, organization, and preparation of teachers for 
ungraded schools. The plan of supervision, attendance, and 
the course of study were included as incidental. Replies were 
received from twenty-five States, viz: Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, New York, South Carolina, Florida, California, Nevada, 
Maine, Kentucky, Texas, Minnesota, Missouri, Michigan, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Nebraska, Mississippi, Delaware, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. In addition a large number of State reports have 
been consulted as furnishing desirable information. The 
information thus gained is embodied in the report in the 
following order of subjects: revenues and distribution of 
the same ; organization of schools ; supply of teachers. 

REVENUES 

The school funds are derived mainly from three sources, 
namely: permanent or invested funds. State tax, and local 
taxes imposed upon towns or districts by vote of the inhab- 
itants. Local taxes are imposed in each of the forty-nine 
States and territories, including the District of Columbia; 
thirty-nine have what is termed a permanent school fund, the 

'A report presented to the National Council of Education at Denver, Colo., 
July 5, 1895, by the Committee on State School Systems. 
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interest of which is distributed in support of the schools, but 
the principal to remain inviolate. Thirty-one supplement the 
proceeds of this fund by State tax. Ten have no permanent 
school fund ; seven of these support their schools by State tax 
alone ; and three by local tax. 

In preference to any attempt at tabulation we have made 
extracts from answers received to the circular, and from State 
reports, as showing the trend of opinion in the different 
States. , 

It will be noticed that while the answers and suggestions 
differ in accordance with the civil organization of different 
States, there is substantial accord of sentiment in favor of a 
change in the method of taxation; and that school district 
taxation especially meets with little favor. These quotations 
could be largely increased, if necessary, but the length of this 
paper will not admit of it. They look to some way of obtain- 
ing a remedy for the gross inequality which exists not between 
the city and the country schools, but between the ungraded 
schools in different districts of the same township. 

The quotations are as follows : 

Kentucky — As revenue to pay teachers and superintendents, 
we would prefer county taxation after, and as supplemental 
to, State taxation. 

Missouri — Revenues for the support of the ungraded 
schools are derived chiefly by a direct tax levied only by each 
district. I prefer a township tax. 

Mississippi — I believe in a mixed revenue system; the 
State providing a certain proportion of the money necessary 
to maintain schools and distributing it to the county, township, 
or district, as the case may be, upon the basis of educable 
children. This is to be supplemented by a county tax distrib- 
uted to the townships or districts, on the basis of educable 
children ; the townships or districts being permitted to levy 
such additional tax as they may see fit. 

Texas — The revenues for the support of the ungraded 
schools derived from local sources are very small. I should 
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very much prefer a good, liberal, county school tax, to any 
other means of local support. 

Florida — I would prefer a State levy, with county option to 
increase it. 

Nevada — I prefer the county tax. 

Maine — I prefer a tax raised upon the entire township. 

Montana — Revenue is raised by county taxation. I prefer 
this method. 

PennsylvaJiia — I incline to the opinion that a levy by the 
county would be more equable. Some townships in this State 
levy no tax. Others levy the maximum limit allowed by the 
law, namely, thirteen mills for building purposes, and thirteen 
mills for maintenance. 

Ifidiana — We can make a levy anywhere from one to thirty- 
five cents on each one hundred dollars and may go as high as 
fifty cents on the polls. We like the township system in this 
State because it is so much cheaper. 

Wisconsin — The revenues for the support of the ungraded 
schools are raised in part by the district, part by the county 
upon different townships, and in part by the State. It would 
seem more equable if raised by the township instead of the 
district. 

South Dakota — Under our constitution we cannot have 
State uniformity of school taxation, but for school purposes 
we can provide for county tax levies that shall relieve the weak 
districts from the greater part of their burdens. This would 
be much better than our present method of taxation, under 
which the local school tax in some districts has been, at times, 
as high as twenty mills, while in other districts having equally 
good school privileges, the levy for the same years has been 
only five mills or less. 

Massachusetts — The Massachusetts Teachers* Association 
resolved that, for the purpose of enabling the poorer towns of 
the commonwealth to have the continuous service of trained 
teachers, adequate assistance should be afforded by the State, 
and for this purpose an enlargement of the State school fund 
should be made. Our revenues are wholly from town and 
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State, principally from town tax. The low valuation of small 
towns makes it desirable to have a larger contribution from the 
State. 

Minnesota — The taxation by districts is, in the highest 
degree, unequal, and exceedingly burdensome to the smaller 
and weaker ones. In some the tax is one mill on the dollar^ 
while in others it reaches twenty-nine or thirty. The districts 
that really need the best schools have the poorest, the school 
year is the shortest, and the poverty-stricken inhabitants 
actually pay the highest tax. 

Wisconsin Report^ 1893-94 — When taxation is made equal 
throughout the townships, the smaller districts will demand 
equal consideration with the larger ones in the selection of 
teachers and in the equipment of the schoolhouses. 

Washington — In my judgment, if the policy is to be con- 
tinued of allowing the county commissioners to levy the school 
tax, they should be compelled to levy such a tax as will pro- 
duce a specified amount for each child of school age in the 
county, and that amount should be such as, with the State 
apportionment, would provide for each district an ample fund 
for a reasonable length of time during the year. 

Vermojtt — If the town as a social unit provides the major 
part of the revenue for the public schools by an equal taxa- 
tion, it should also disburse such revenue. It is a fallacy to 
think that equalization of taxes and the district system are 
compatible. 

The spirit of our institutions is that of equality before the 
law. A system of schools which does not provide school 
facilities to all children within its limits is not an American 
system. To put this in different words : an American system 
of schools should seek so to equalize the burden of taxation 
that weak and impoverished districts, with a low valuation, 
should still be able to maintain a school equal in length of term, 
or in its equipment, to other schools of the same grade in that 
township or county. 

Many excellent reasons can be advanced why the State 
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should bear the entire burden of taxation necessary to the pur- 
pose of common-school education. These reasons are, how- 
ever, more than counterbalanced by the objection that it 
would remove the schools too far from the people, and would 
diminish the interest which they ought to have in providing 
means necessary to the rightful instruction of their children. 
It is the policy of our government to impress upon the people 
the fact that they are the government, and that everything 
which tends to strength and permanence comes from their 
united and intelligent action. While we believe that it is right 
that the State should provide a generous amount, either by a 
tax of a certain number of mills on each dollar of valuation, or 
by a certain fixed sum in the aggregate, we also believe that 
local taxation is necessary to the healthful growth and pros- 
perity of the schools. The question is, What should be the 
unit of taxation? Your committee are unanimous in the 
opinion that the system of district taxation, in use in many 
States, is both unjust and vicious. The argument is founded 
upon facts. Wherever there is a sparsely inhabited district, 
or one in which the valuation is low, the school interests suflfer 
for want of sufficient support. Thus in one district the chil- 
dren must pqt up with a cheap, incompetent teacher, and 
with six months* school, while, across an imaginary line, chil- 
dren have the advantages of a good teacher, and of nine 
months* schooling. This is not in accordance with the spirit 
of free schools. It is true that the same discrepancies may 
exist to a diminished extent between different townships, and 
hence there has arisen the thought that the county is prob- 
ably the best unit of taxation. This question must be settled 
very largely by the civil organization of the State, and by the 
character of its population. In the older States, where the 
population has some degree of permanency, and where the 
township organization has a clearly defined relation to the 
State, probably the township furnishes the best unit. On the 
other hand, in the newer States, sparsely populated, or in 
States in which the population is largely transitory, or 
engaged in occupations which do not encourage the owning of 
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homes, the best unit is the county. If the point is raised that 
it is unjust thus to tax the wealthier portions of a county or 
township to support schools from which they can derive no 
benefit, the only answer is that we not only educate the child 
at the public expense for the child's sake, but also for the sake 
of the civilization in which he is to live. The State as a State 
has an- immediate interest in the future of every child who is 
to become a citizen. We reach these conclusions, then : that 
the unit should be the county or the township, and that the 
law should be mandatory, compelling the levying of an 
amount as a minimum, which, added to the revenue derived 
from the State, would furnish reasonable school facilities to 
every child living upon that territory. This, however, should 
not prevent any community from imposing additional taxes 
upon themselves if facilities of a higher order are desired. 

The ungraded schools need this protection. They are 
suffering from low wages, short terms, and incompetent 
teachers. The question of insufficient finances is at the foun- 
dation of the trouble. We have solved one equation of the 
problem when we have adopted the most equable and accept- 
able method of supplying funds. 

DISTRIBUTION OF REVENUES 

A question of equal importance presents itself in the 
methods of distributing revenues. In most of the States the 
distribution is based upon the number of children of school 
age in the township or district. This offers the temptation to 
swell the number included in the school census to its utmost 
limit in order to obtain a larger share of money from the State 
funds. The injustice of it is more clearly seen in the fact 
that the number of residents between certain ages furnishes 
no criterion of the actual school necessities of the district. It 
is as far out of the way as it would be to base the distribution 
of school funds upon the assessed valuation of the territory in 
question, or upon the number of people of all ages. 

These two points are to be kept in view. The funds must 
be distributed so as to equalize, as far as possible, school privi- 
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leges and at the same time stimulate the community to take 
advantage of the opportunities thus afforded their children. 
A few extracts from letters and reports will illustrate the 
methods in use at present, and also show the trend of educa- 
tional opinion. 

Illinois — The State apportions the amount derived from 
the State school fund to the common schools, on the basis of 
the number of persons under twenty-one years of age residing 
in the counties, as shown by the national census. 

New Jersey — Our ungraded schools derive most of their 
entire revenue from this State in the following manner: two 
hundred dollars per each teacher employed, and the balance 
per capita according to school census. 

Pennsylvania — The revenues for the support of the ungraded 
schools in Pennsylvania are distributed on the basis of the 
number of taxables at the triennial assessment. 

Florida — The one-mill tax is apportioned among the coun- 
ties on the basis of the average attendance upon school. 

Mississippi. — The money is distributed to the counties and 
separate school districts on the basis of educable children in 
each. 

Nebraska — The interest of the permanent State endowment 
is apportioned to the school population. 

Rhode Island— TYi^ State money for schools is divided in all 
the cities and towns upon two different plans. Each town 
gets one hundred dollars for each school up to fifteen in 
number, and after that, all that is left is divided in proportion 
to the number of children of school age. 

Minnesota — The current school fund is apportioned to the 
districts in proportion to the number of pupils who have 
attended school at least forty days in the year. 

Virginia — State school money is apportioned on the basis 
of the school population. 

Ohio — The auditor of the State shall apportion the State 
common-school fund to the several counties of the State semi- 
annually, upon the basis of enumeration of youth therein. But 
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the law in another section provides that so much of the con- 
tingent fund as may be set apart by a township for the contin- 
uance of schools after the State funds are exhausted, shall be 
so apportioned by the board that the schools in all the sub- 
districts of the township shall be continued the same length of 
time each year. 

Iowa Report — The suggestion made by my predecessor that 
the apportionment of money at present derived from the 
interest of the permanent school fund and other sources, 
should be based upon the average daily attendance for the pre- 
ceding year, as reported by the county superintendent to the 
superintendent of public instruction, carries with it much 
force. It seems the only just and equitable way, when we 
consider that the money would thus reach those schools in 
which there is the most work to be done on account of the 
large number of pupils. In fact, such an enactment would 
doubtless increase the attendance and act as a very efficient 
auxiliary to a compulsory law. 

Washington Report — The manner of apportioning the 
common-school fund among the various districts is a matter 
that has often been the subject of interesting discussions, and, 
while the method at present in vogue seems not to have been 
very seriously criticised since its adoption, there are grave 
doubts as to its efficacy in accomplishing the best results 
possible with the fund at our disposal. 

South Dakota — The apportionments of State and county 
general school fund should be based on the total attendance as 
shown by the annual reports of district clerks and not on the 
total number of persons of school age. When the amount of 
each quarterly apportionment is made dependent upon the 
school attendance, there can be no doubt that more pupils will 
be enrolled in our schools than there have been heretofore, and 
that their attendance at school will become more regular. 
Such an amendment would probably increase the per cent, of 
attendance much more rapidly than our compulsory attend- 
ance law has yet done. 

New Jersey Report, 1893 — A fair distribution of State 
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school moneys would require that a part, if not all, should be 
apportioned on the basis of the number of pupils actually 
enrolled or taught in the schools, and not, as now, wholly on 
the basis of the number of children of school age, whether 
enrolled and taught or otherwise. 

It is plainly the consensus of opinion that the prevailing 
system of distributing school funds, pro rata^ upon the school 
population as a basis, is detrimental to the interests of the 
rural schools. The result of this plan of distribution has been 
to give an undue advantage to the schools in the strong dis- 
tricts, and to leave those in thinly settled and impoverished 
districts helpless and unprovided for. Several States have 
already sought a remedy. If it is right to tax all for the 
benefit of all, then it is just so to distribute the funds thus 
raised as to accrue to the advantage of the entire community. 

The most feasible methods of distribution cannot be dis- 
cussed without reference to the next topic in this report, that 
of organization. We, however, cannot fail to reach the con- 
clusion that justice to the rural schools demands that some 
method be devised, which will insure a reasonable support to 
the weakest school, and at the same time act as a stimulant 
in obtaining the highest possible per cent, of attendance. 

ORGANIZATION 

The limits of this report will only allow us to say that, with 
but very few exceptions, the judgment of State superintend- 
ents, as gathered from their replies to the circular sent to 
them, and from various State reports, is strongly in favor of 
the township as the unit of organization. 

A few extracts from these papers must suffice. However, 
the old maxim applies : "From one learn all." 

Missouri — I prefer the township system because it operates 
on a larger scale, and is likely to give expression to the senti- 
ment of better men. 

New Jersey — Hence it is that the system [district] intro- 
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duced many years ago, whereby townships were divided into 
school districts to fit the then prevailing conditions, is to-day 
antiquated, inefficient, and expensive. 

Michigan — We prefer the township system because it would 
lead to a uniformity of text-books, taxation, length of school 
year, for all of the children of the township, and equal facilities 
so far as teachers and apparatus are concerned. 

Wisconsin Report, 1894 — In my judgment the substitution 
of the township for the district as the unit of the system 
would result in the increased efficiency of the common schools. 

Mississippi — I believe the township system is the true philo- 
sophical system for public-school organization, although we 
cannot reach it, owing to uneven distribution of population. 

Texas — I prefer the township system, with the county sys- 
tem as a close second choice. The district is too small to per- 
mit the organization of schools of different grades. The 
county is larger than necessary. The township is free from 
both objections. 

Pennsylvania — We prefer the township organization to 
district and county organization. 

Indiana — We tried the district system several years ago, and 
should consider it taking a long step backward to drop the 
township and take up the district system again. 

Vermont — It is doubtful if any law [township system] 
enacted in the State of Vermont, received under such antag- 
onistic and discouraging circumstances, ever won more or 
stancher supporters than our present law during the short 
time it has been in operation. 

Ohio — To anyone who will take the trouble to give this 
subject careful study, the conclusion will be evident that the 
township is unquestionably the correct educational unit. 

Iowa — The only feasible remedy for these evils is to return 
as soon as possible to the provision of the organic law of 1858^ 
making each civil township a district for school purposes. 

New Hampshire — The most far-reaching change made in the 
last ten years has been the substitution of the town system for 
the effete and impotent system of district schools. The dis- 
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trict school had lost much of its usefulness, and was, in man3r 
towns, no longer susceptible of improvement. Under the 
town system it is regaining its power, and a better educated 
class of children is growing up in the rural sections of the- 
State. 

Rhode Island — As fast as our towns have abolished the dis- 
trict by their own vote, they at once begin to consider the 
matter of a high school. So long as the districts exist we 
shall not have high schools, but if we can get rid of the 
districts we shall ultimately be able to provide high-school 
facilities for the greater part, if not for all, of the children. 
of the State. 

The principal arguments in favor of making the civil town- 
ship the unit may be stated briefly as follows : 

1. Effectiveness and economy of administration. The num- 
ber of school officials would be greatly reduced, and hence there 
would be less liability to loss of funds through incompetency or 
dishonesty. In Iowa 27,000 school officers are serving as mem- 
bers of school boards. The secretaries and treasurers receive 
$135,000, annually, as compensation for their services. In 
Minnesota the township system would reduce the number of 
school officers from 18,000 to 3000. In Wisconsin, it is esti- 
mated that the sum of $190,000 is wasted annually upon 
unnecessary schools. Under the district system, there is a 
great waste of supplies in one school, and a want of the same 
in another; buildings are allowed to become dilapidated for 
want of attention; several school officials are paid, when one 
officer would suffice. In these respects the township system 
would effect a saving of thousands of dollars annually. It is 
simply applying business principles to the business affairs oC 
the schools. 

2. Effectiveness and simplicity of organization. The town- 
ship board of education, a certain proportion going out of 
office every year, should be armed with the same powers and 
exercise the same duties as the board of education in the city 
or in the independent district. They should appoint teachers. 
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locate buildings, select text-books, determine courses of study, 
-designate what schools pupils may attend, consolidate schools 
when their numbers are reduced to a certain extent, and in fact 
transact any business which may lawfully come before them. 

Subdistrict lines would disappear and a most fruitful cause 
of trouble cease at once. In unity there is strength. To place 
all the schools of a township under the control of one govern- 
ing board would tend to equalize length of terms, strengthen 
the teacher's position, and lift the schools to a higher place in 
the estimation of the public. 

3. The township system affords the only means through 
which we may hope to reach township high schools and town- 
ship supervision. We believe these two points are essential 
in any system looking to the improvement of the ungraded 
schools. The township high school has become a necessity, if 
we are to lift the rural school out of the rut into which it has 
fallen. To promote the highest efficiency of such a school, it 
must be in complete and perfect harmony with the schools 
-of the township. This cannot be the case unless they are all 
under the control of one board, and supported from the same 
general funds. The establishment of these high schools would 
furnish a needed incitement to the pupils in the lower grades 
in the country, and would stimulate them to remain longer in 
school that they might graduate at the end of the course. It 
would dissipate the aimlessness of study and instruction so 
prevalent in the country schools of to-day. The answer to 
the question, is it possible to arrange the course so as to lead 
up to the establishment of the township high school, is invari- 
ably in the affirmative. Township supervision is a natural 
result of the township system. It has already become an 
established feature of the Massachusetts system. It is rapidly 
gaining ground in Ohio under the Workman law. It is the 
objective point at which the board of education is aiming in 
New Jersey, and other States are developing the idea of either 
township or of some other form of close supervision in connec- 
tion with the ungraded schools. 

The establishment of the township high school would tend 
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to strengthen the county superintendency. These schools 
would afford better facilities for the academic instruction of 
teachers. They could be utilized as centers of normal instruc- 
tion. The township superintendent would naturally become 
the ally of the county superintendent in conducting educa- 
tional meetings, in grading the schools, and in fostering a 
healthy public opinion in favor of good schools, competent 
teachers, and liberal salaries. 

4. The adoption of the township system equalizes the bur- 
dens of taxation, and renders it possible to distribute State 
school funds in inverse ratio with the wealth of the towns. If 
the towns of the State have a valuation upon a common basis, 
then it is just that, to a certain extent, those lowest in the 
scale should receive the greatest aid from State funds, in order 
that every community may be sure of good schools. This is 
the Massachusetts plan. In some States, notably in Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, and Rhode Island, a fixed sum is set 
aside for every school before any general distribution is made. 
The method of determining the exact amount thus placed to 
the credit of each school may be different in different States, 
but we believe the underlying principle to be correct, that 
public policy demands that the strong shall help bear the bur- 
dens of the weak. The remainder of State or county funds 
should be distributed to each township in a ratio based upon 
the actual attendance of pupils as shown by the record of the 
preceding year, with a possible discrimination in favor of 
those towns most willing to impose school taxes upon 
themselves. 

There is not time to discuss other points. Under the Work- 
man law in Ohio, many of the benefits of the township system 
may be obtained without abolishing subdistrict lines. Under 
the Boxwell law in the same State, the tuition of graduates 
from ungraded schools may be paid by the township board in 
the high school of any neighboring city or village of the 
county. Such a provision in the law is practically introducing 
the county high school, and in many States would be a most 
desirable feature. In Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
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other States, township boards are authorized to pay out of 
public funds for the transportation of pupils to such schools as 
it seems best for them to attend. Thus they are enabled in 
small towns to bring all the children to a central school, 
or to unite two or more small schools, lessening the expense, 
and at the same time improving the educational advantages 
of the township. These points with many others are all 
germane to our general subject, but there is not time to dis- 
cuss them in this connection. It must suffice to say that we 
can reach no other conclusion than this : The substitution of 
the township for the district, as the unit of organization, is 
absolutely essential to the highest good of the ungraded 
schools. 

SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 

The great question of the supply of competent teachers for 
the ungraded schools remains to be discussed. Of every 100 
pupils enrolled in the public schools, Texas reports that 80 
are in the ungraded schools; Indiana, 65; Illinois, 42; New 
Jersey, 25; Minnesota, 40; Ohio, 50; Wisconsin, 58; Florida, 
90; Massachusetts reports only 10; California reports no un- 
graded schools, but 40 per cent, of the pupils are in schools of 
one or two rooms. These figures at best are only approximate, 
but they are enough to show the magnitude of the question 
under discussion. Undoubtedly the number of pupils enrolled 
in ungraded schools will reach nearly, if not quite, 50 per 
cent, of the entire enrollment. If we include schools of two 
or three rooms having practically no supervision, and which 
are but partially graded, the per cent, would be much higher. 
It is very difficult to gather statistics which show the number 
of teachers in the ungraded schools, having anything like an 
adequate preparation for their work. When we take into con- 
sideration the fact that the very large percentage of graduates 
of our normal schools is absorbed by the schools in the cities 
and larger villages, and that usually the bright teachers, who 
have had the benefit of a partial course in the normal school, 
work their way into graded schools as fast as possible, it is 
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evident that the schools in the country are mainly left to the 
care of novices without any special training. 

The school age, the manner of gathering statistics, the 
numbers of months in the school year, vary so much in the 
different States that it is impossible to arrive at anything but 
general conclusions. In the number of trained teachers 
employed in the different States there is a wide margin. 
Virginia and Kentucky report only lo of every loo teachers 
as having anything like an adequate preparation for their 
work. Texas and Nebraska report only a very few. In some 
parts of California 70 per cent, have professional training, 
in others as low as 10 per cent. 

Rhode Island — About 10 per cent, with only a common- 
school education, 40 per cent, normal trained teachers, and the 
remainder having either a high-school or an academic training. 

Missouri — About 25 per cent, of the teachers in ungraded 
schools are really prepared to teach. 

Minnesota — About 19 per cent, of the teachers in our com- 
mon-school districts have attended normal school. 

Michigan — About 20 or 25 per cent, of the teachers of 
the schools have had some normal training. 

Wisconsin — About 50 per cent, of the teachers are really 
prepared for their work ; 2644 of them claim no higher prep- 
aration than that obtained in the common schools. 

Indiana — About 15 to 25 per cent, of our teachers in the 
ungraded schools have had an adequate preparation for their 
work. 

It is not necessary to follow these statistics. They are taken 
from different sections of the country, and are sufficient to 
indicate conditions in the rural schools. What is a fairly ade- 
quate preparation for the work in these schools? When we 
consider the low salaries paid, the short term of continuance 
in the work, not much if any over three years, it is evident that 
we cannot require a high standard of scholarship, nor four 
years' attendance at a preparatory school. A reasonable 
preparation ought to embrace these three particulars: 
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1. A thorough acquaintance with the elementary branches. 
This would include a discussion of the educational values of 
these branches both as sources of knowledge and of discipline; 
what studies should be introduced as best calculated to benefit 
the children in the mining districts, in the farming districts; 
and other questions as incidental to the formation of courses 
of study, which should be sufficiently elastic to suit conditions 
in different sections of the same State. But these all yield 
preference to the thought that whatever the teacher attempts 
to teach, that she herself must know. 

2. A practical knowledge of the best methods of teachings 
of school management, and an elementary knowledge of the 
principles of education. 

3. More or less practice in actual school work under a skilled 
trainer. This preparation would touch the three points in 
which the country school teacher is weakest. 

These are the minimum of requirements and can possibly 
be compassed in a two years' course, provided the entrance 
examination is rigid in the fundamental branches. Here we 
are confronted with the fact that no State provides means 
sufficient to give to the teachers advantages for obtaining this 
special preparation. Massachusetts, with 6 normal schools, 
and with 4 additional schools in course of erection, comes 
the nearest to it. Pennsylvania has 13 normal schools, 
each well equipped, but she has an army of 26,000 
teachers. New York, with 11 normal schools, and a large 
number of training classes, is yet very far from being able to 
place a trained teacher in every schoolroom in the State. To 
put Iowa on an equal footing with Massachusetts would 
require the establishment of 25 normals. While the erection 
in any State of high-grade normal schools, as centers 
of influence and enlightenment, with courses of instruction 
covering three or four years, is exceedingly desirable, it is 
evident that the solution of the problem does not lie in that 
direction. 

There are four courses open to us : 

I. The improvement of the county institute. This is not 
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the place to discuss the institute system except as regards a 
few particulars in which it touches closely the preparation of 
teachers for rural schools. 

It will not do to turn the institute into a school for academic 
work, the aim being to enable the teachers to pass the 
examination. The tendency in this direction is altogether 
bad. The spirit in which the institute was founded, calculated 
to create and foster a professional enthusiasm among teachers, 
and an educational enthusiasm in the entire community, 
should not be overlooked. It is a very essential feature in 
the system. In the Western and Southern States, where for 
a time we must depend upon the institute to aid us in prepar- 
ing country teachers for their work, there is one point which 
must be insisted upon. The instructors must be persons who- 
know what good teaching is. They must be men and women 
who have had a professional training, and who have made a 
study of the conditions and wants of the schools in which the 
teachers in the institute are to instruct. Every exercise 
should be full of professional spirit, and every recitation should 
be a model recitation. It happens many times that the insti- 
tute is the only opportunity given the teachers to learn, by 
actual experience, in what a good school consists. This one 
point being carefully guarded, the institute may be left to- 
take such form and shape as the conditions of the community 
may determine. A dead uniformity in institute work, even in 
the same State, is to be dreaded. 

2. A system of summer or training schools, under the care 
and direction of State authority. Minnesota is making this 
experiment with assured success. A school of six weeks* 
duration, if rightly conducted, gives the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to review under a competent instructor branches in 
which she is deficient. It is a new era in the life of many 
country teachers to come under the influence of a scholarly 
and cultured person, if only for a few weeks. Even this mini- 
mum of training thus secured cannot but be productive of 
good to the schools. 

3. The State should avail itself of existing educational insti- 
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tutions. It is a fact which everyone acquainted with educa- 
tional progress in the Western States must have observed, 
that those colleges in which sound scholarship is the basis of 
work have produced a marked effect upon the schools in the 
surrounding region. We ought to make use of the prepara- 
tory departments of these colleges in fitting teachers. There 
are in Iowa several private normals which carry a two years* 
•course only, and which, by arrangements with school officials, 
<:ontrol the work in the public schools so as to afford the 
necessary practice in school work. Why should not the State 
give them material encouragement, if they conform their 
course of study to the requirements of the State department 
of instruction and open their work to State inspection? New 
York, with her system of training schools, claims to be mak- 
ing progress in the direction of preparing teachers for the 
ungraded schools. These classes are supported by the State, 
but the amount received depends upon the character of the 
work done as tested by the final examination. Although New 
York has exceptional facilities for this work in a large number 
of old and well-established academies, there are some features 
of the plan which are worth consideration in other States. 

4. The establishment of small normal schools at moderate 
expense, as fast as possible, in different places in the State. 
Care must be taken that such schools do not take on the 
name of college or ape the airs of the university, and that the 
course of study does not become top-heavy. They must be 
kept down to the specific work of fitting the country teacher 
for her work in the country school. 

The objective point to be aimed at in each of these plans is 
to bring at least a modicum of professional training to the 
doors of the teachers in the ungraded schools. . When this is 
done we can shut the schoolroom door in the face of the 
untrained teacher. 

The committee reach these conclusions: 

I. The proper unit of taxation is in no case the district. It 
should be either the township or the county, as the civil 
organization of the State may determine. 
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2. Every community should be required to raise a certain 
sum for the support of their schools as prerequisite for receiv- 
ing their share of public money. A certain definite sum 
should be appropriated to each school out of the State funds, 
and the remainder should be divided pro rata^ in accordance 
with the actual attendance as shown by the certified records 
of the preceding year, with a discrimination in favor of town- 
ships most willing to tax themselves for school purposes. 

3. The unit of organization should be the township, unless, 
as in some of the newer States, the civil unit may render the 
county preferable. In no case should it be the district. 

4. The weakness of the rural schools is in the want of 
skilled teaching, therefore it is the duty, as it is for the interest, 
of the State to foster and encourage all available means of 
bringing normal instruction to the doors of the teachers, with 
a view of rendering it feasible to require some degree of 
special preparation for the work from every candidate who 
aspires to the position of teacher in the ungraded schools. 

' Henry Sarin, Des Moines, la., Chairman. 
Committee on James H. Canfield, Lincoln, Neb. 

State \ John W. Dickinson, Newtonville, Mass. 
School Systems J. R. Preston, Jackson, Miss. 

. N. C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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SOME SOaOLOGICAL FACTORS IN RURAL EDU- 
CATION IN THE UNITED STATES,* 

EDUCATION is one of the most important social functions. 
It is society that, employing its various agents, uses the 
accumulated knowledge and thought in its possession to 
form the character and direct the lives of the new members 
that are constantly being admitted to its ranks. In this way 
education acts strongly on the other social functions; so strongly 
indeed on some of them that it may be said to determine their 
character. This is not all. It is equally true that the other 
social functions act strongly on this one, serving to deter- 
mine both the quantity and quality of the education that society 
furnishes its members. It is to the discussion of this second 
proposition, limited as it is in the heading, that this paper will 
be devoted. First, however, it will be well to give an illustra- 
tion of the subject in its broader relations. 

In the month of August, 1891, the Swiss celebrated two 
notable anniversaries. On the first day of the month, the Con- 
federacy celebrated the sixth centennial, and on the i5tli, the 
City of Bern the seventh' centennial, of their respective foun- 
dations. Every man who gave any real thought to these 
anniversaries, must have remarked that the place of 
Switzerland in the history of the world, and in the present life 
of the world, is quite incommensurate with her territory, pop- 
ulation, and natural resources, and must have reflected upon the 
causes that have made it so. The Swiss area falls a little 
below 16,000 square miles, and the Swiss population a little 
below 3,000,000 souls. Together, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island are somewhat less in size, and somewhat 
more in population. Among the causes of the disparity to which 
attention has been directed, high place must be accorded to 

*Read before the Department of Superintendence of the National Hducational 
AMociation, at JackaooTille, Florida, Feb. 18. 1S96. 
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education. The Federal Constitution of Switzerland contains 
these provisions: *'The Cantons provide for primary in- 
struction, which shall be sufficient, and then be placed exclu- 
sively under the direction of the secular authorities. It is com- 
pulsory, and, in the pubHc schools, free. The public schools 
shall be such that they may be frequented by the adherents of 
all religious sects without any offense to their freedom of con- 
science or of beHef.*' Switzerland ranks among the foremost 
countries in the world in respect to public education. The amount 
of money expended on schools of various kinds is proportionately 
high, while illiteracy in large parts of the country has been 
practically annihilated. In the year of the two centennials re- 
ferred to, primary education cost on an average 40 francs, and 
secondary education 151 francs to the pupil. The average ex- 
penditure for primary schools was 10 francs for each inhabitant. 
There are, however, marked differences in different parts of 
the Republic. The best Cantons compare favorably with the 
best states of North Germany ; while the German and the 
French Cantons, other things being equal, are on the same 
footing, the Italian Cantons fall far into the rear. The con- 
trast between the Protestant and the Catholic Cantons is 
marked. Not only do the Protestant Cantons surpass the others 
as a rule, but the Catholic Cantons rise higher in the scale the 
more they have been touched by modem progressive influences. 
In the full Protestant Cantons the school attendance is one to 
5 of the whole population ; in the half-and-half Cantons, one 
to 7, while in the Catholic Cantons it is one to 9. Zurich makes 
an excellent showing, but Zurich has an educational history 
running back for centuries. It contains the largest of the 
Swiss cities: next to Geneva it has the densest population and is 
also very wealthy. Protestant controversialists have been 
prompt to ascribe the superiority of the Protestant Cantons in 
general solely to religion, but it is only fair to observe that, as 
a class, the Catholic Cantons are the more mountainous, the more 
thinly populated, the poorer, and the more backward. Such 
Cantons as Uri, Schwyz, and Unter-Walden-Nied expended 
3 francs for each inhabitant on education, while Zurich, 
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Schaffhausen and Basel expended 15, 1 6 and 24 francs respect- 
ively. Uri, Schwyz, and Unter-Walden-Nied, which formed 
the original Confederacy in 1891, all abut upon the great 
central lake; they are all small; they are all infertile, 
thinly populated, containing no considerable towns, and are 
largely devoted to grazing and pasturage. Uri has the spars- 
est population of all the Cantons, save alone the Orisons, which 
lies on the Italian side of the country. Now, in studying Swiss 
civilization these facts cannot be separated ; they hold together; 
they give an excellent example of the interaction of social 
forces, or of the mutuality of cause and effect ; change any one 
of the factors, and you change more or less the whole circle to 
which it belongs. So much will suffice to illustrate what is 
meant by sociological factors in popular education. 

The subject as defined offers to our minds many extremely 
interesting phases. It will be best, however, to confine our 
attention to such phases as have also practical importance, hold- 
ing out some promise of reform or progress. 

First , we will give our attention to density of population. The 
importance of this element in the rural school problem becomes 
obvious at a glance. In populous districts fewer schools and dis- 
tricts relatively are called for, while, at the same time, owing 
to the larger numbers and the more varied attainments of the 
pupils, the system can be more fully developed. The school 
and the home, under the present system, cannot be far apart; 
otherwise children will attend the school with difficulty, or not 
at all. Once more, the interest and enthusiasm of pupils and 
teachers depend directly upon the number and the ability of 
the pupils present. For the majority of children, individ- 
ual instruction, or anything closely approaching it, is not to be 
commended. Aristotle condemned such instruction on political 
grounds. It may also be condemned on pedagogical grounds. 
Children need the inspiration of nmnbers. Besides, numbers 
contain ethical value. As a rule, you can no more make a good 
school out of a half dozen pupils than you can make a powerful 
galvanic battery with one or two pairs of plates. Then, again, 
the question of cost is directly involved. Wliere pupils are scat- 
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tered and the schools are small, education is necessarily very 
expensive, provided it is at the same time good. Generally, 
however, it is bad. 

To illustrate: Some twenty years ago, I investigated one of 
the old townships in Northern Ohio with respect to its school 
condition, and with these results : Schools, 7 in number ; 
youth of school age enumerated, 191 ; pupils enrolled in schools, 
103 ; average daily attendance, 71 ; average size of schools, 10 
pupils; largest enumeration in any district, 85, smallest, 12; 
largest enrollment, 37, smallest, 3; largest daily attendance, 25, 
smallest, 3 ; largest cost per pupil in any district, $42. 60, smallest, 
$18.56. The average cost per pupil the same year in the State was 
$13.36. Argument is not needed to show that this was an in- 
efficient and wasteful township system of education. How 
much better it would have been if the seven schools could have 
been consolidated, thus putting all the pupils under two or 
three teachers. I remember a school in Ohio, within sight of 
my own home, that was kept in session a whole summer with 
but two pupils in attendance, and those two were all there 
were in the district. My father, who was a man of dose ob- 
ser\'ation, was in the habit of remarking in my boyhood, that 
a farm of i ,000 acres situated all in one school district would, 
as a rule, spoil the school, by reducing the number of children, 
and I have often seen confirmation of his statement. 

The Census Office at Washington considers those parts of 
the country that have a population of less than two to the 
square mile unsettled. These parts amount to a little more 
than one- third of the whole, not including Alaska. Once more, 
in constructing its tables and maps to show density of popula- 
tion, the Census Office excludes the cities, or those centres of 
population containing 8,000 persons or more. In 1890, the 
second of the two rules excluded 443 centres of population, con- 
taining an aggregate of 18,835,670 inhabitants, or 29.12 per 
cent of the whol 

The whole country, less the parts excluded by the first rule, 
the Census Office has divided with reference to certain maxima 
and ??tini7na of population as follows: 
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The Superintendent of the Census makes some interesting re- 
marks upon the economical significations of these statistics, as 
follows: 

" These limits define in a general way the extent and pre- 
valence of various classes of industries. The first group, 2 
to 6 to a square mile, indicates a population mainly occupied 
with the grazing industry, or a widely scattered farming popu- 
lation. The second group, 6 to 18, indicates a farming popula- 
tion with systematic cultivation of the soil, but this either in 
an early stage of settlement or upon more or less rugged soil. 
The third group, 18 to 45, to a square mile, almost invari- 
ably indicates a highly successful agriculture, while in some 
locaHties the beginnings of manufactures have raised into 
this group a difficult farming region. Speaking generally, 
agriculture in this country is not carried on with such care and 
refinement as yet to afford employment and support to a popu- 
lation in excess of 45 to a square mile. Consequently the 
last two groups, 45 to 90 and 90 and above to a square mile, 
appear only as commerce and manufactures arise and personal 
and professional services are in demand.'* 

He might have introduced education with equal propriety. 
The statistics given throw a direct light upon school material, 
and an indirect one upon school resources. Much the same 
may be said of churches and the intellectual and moral instru- 
ments of society generally. There is, therefore, cause for deep 
regret that such large areas of country are falling off in population. 
From 1880 to 1890 more than 400 countries, or about five times 
as many as there are in the State of Ohio, suffered in this way. 

But, secondly, the character of the population must be con- 
sid^ed as well as its number. It is evident that a certain 
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homogeneity is very conducive to public education. The chil- 
dren of such a community can be educated together, and hence 
more cheaply and more effectively. One system of schools 
suffices for all classes. But if the children must be segregated 
in different schools according to non-educational tests, one of 
two things wiU certainly happen: either public education will 
become expensive, or it will become inferior in quality. Look- 
ing at the subject from this point of view merely, it is unfortu- 
nate that in large portions of the United States popular educa- 
tion should be embarrassed by the race question. In 1890, the 
per cents of white and colored population, respectively, were 
distributed in the five great divisions that the Census Office rec- 
ognizes in the following manner : 

North Atlantic States 

South 

North Central States 

South 

Western States . . 

If per cents for the States severally were given, the contrasts 
would be still more striking. The per cent, of colored people 
in New Hampshire, for example, was 18, while in South Caro- 
lina it was 59.87. Now there is little probability that the fedu- 
cational value of such statistics as these will be exaggerated. 
The presence of a large colored population in any State or other 
community tends to affect popular education unfavorably in 
three ways: to increase its cost, to make its quality inferior, 
and to lower both the intellectual and moral level of society and 
its money-earning capacity. 

In one respect the rural parts of the country are better off, 
upon the whole, than the cities. Religious differences do not 
disturb popular education to the same extent. Relatively, 
parochial schools are much fewer in number. 

In the third place, the wealth of society is a very important 
factor in education, and particularly in rural education. Natu- 
rally, the per capita wealth of the several divisions of the coun- 
try varies greatly. In 1890 these were the averages: 
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North Atlantic States .... $1,132 per capita. 
South Atlantic States .... 519 '* 
North Central States .... 1,129 '* 
South Central States .... 583 '* 
Western States 2,250 " 

In the North Atlantic States the maximum was in Rhode 
Island, $1,459 per capita; the minimum in Maine, $740. In 
the South Atlantic States the maximum was in Maryland (ex- 
cluding the Federal District), $1 ,043 per capita; the minimtun 
in South Carolina, $348. 

Now it is perfectly well understood that a good modem S3rs- 
tem of state education can be supported only at great public 
cost. Still more, the cost is all the time increasing. Our total 
expenditures for this purpose the last twenty years have been 
mounting upward by leaps and bounds. At present the money 
expended by the States together is $175,000,000 annually, 
which is more than twice the cost of supporting the National 
Government before the civil war. Education has come to be a 
great item in the budget of every highly civilized country in 
the world. 

Fourthly, the character of the population in respect to its 
money-earning power must be taken into the account. The 
size of the average family and the relative number of taxpayers, 
or the adult males, and their productiveness as economical 
agents, all become educational factors of much importance. If 
families are large, the number of children to be schooled is pro- 
portionally great; which, under some conditions, would add to 
the eflBdency of the schools, and under other conditions would 
increase their cost. Then the larger the relative number of 
adult males and the greater their producing power, the higher 
their intelligence and educational needs, and the greater their 
ability to provide the sinews for educational warfare. We need 
not enter into the correlation of the size of the family and its 
material condition. It still remains true, however, as in 
the time of Solomon, that the destruction of the poor is their 
poverty. In respect to educational possibilities there is the 
greatest difference between a commimity having a high ratio of 
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adult male population of large wealth-producing power and a 
comunity having a small ratio of such population with small 
wealth-producing power. The country taken together in 1890- 
91 showed surprising variations in this respect. There were 
91.4 taxpayers for each 100 children 6 to 18 years of age; but 
in difiFerent sections the ratio varied from 65.9 to 100 in the 
South Central States to 156.7 to 100 in the Western States. In 
South Carolina there were but 55 adult males to earn the 
money with which to school 100 children, 32 of whom were col- 
ored men. Comparing the taxpayer factor with the per capita 
tax for education, some very striking results are obtained. Dr. 
Harris has shown* that in Montana a contribution of $5.85 per 
taxpayer furnished in 1890-91 $16.02 for each child of school 
age, while in Texas a contribution of $6.55 per taxpayer pro- 
duced a result of only $4.48 for each child. Mississippi, after 
raising per taxpayer about half what Nevada raised, had only 
about one-eighth as much as the latter State for each child of 
school age. The causes that effect the ratio of school children 
to the adult population are beside the present inquiry. But it 
is perfectly obvious that this is an educational factor of much 
value. 

Little logical acumen is required to see either the edu- 
cational value or the social congruence of such factors as the 
wealth per capita of the country or of any State in it, the ex- 
penditure per capita for public education, the expenditure for 
the same purpose per pupil in the schools, and the per cent, of 
illiteracy taking the population 10 years old and more into the 
account. These items are shown in the following table: 
North Atlantic States • . . $1,132 $2.06 $23.65 6.2 
South Atlantic States .... 579 
North Central States . . . .1,29 
South Central States .... 583 
Western States 2,250 

It must be remembered, however, that these statistics are, in 
part, now several years old. 

Perhaps I should observe that statistics may be taken too 

♦Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1890-91, p. 24. 
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seriously. We need not now examine the arg^uments by which 
Mr. Buckle and others like him have sought to show that man 
has no free agency, but that society is governed in all its move- 
ments by laws as fixed as those of material nature. It answers 
the present purpose to say, that the highest state of education 
is not always found in the most populous, the richest, or the 
most homogeneous states. France is much richer than Ger- 
many, but she is inferior in education. England is far richer 
than Scotland, and has been behind her in schools of popular 
education since the time of John Knox. Relatively, Rhode 
Island is the richest and most populous of the American 
States, but she has never led the American common-school col- 
umn. There are other factors than those that are distinctly 
social which enter into the problem. Educational traditions and 
ideas, public spirit, and force of character all tell. At the same 
time, it would be the sheerest folly to exclude or belittle the ma- 
terial factors that enter into public education and all similar 
social interests. 

The line of argument followed in this paper is sustained by 
the Michigan statistics of iUiteracy collected by the State Cen- 
sus Office in 1894. Three groups of statistics drawn from the 
published bulletin will be given. 

I. Ratio of the total population of the State 10 years of 
age and more unable to read and write, 30 in i ,000. 

Ratio of the native-bom population in the State 10 years of 
age and more unable to read and write, 21 in 1,000. 

Ratio of the foreign-born population in the State 10 years of 
age and more unable to read and write, 84 in 1,000. 

These ratios cause no surprise and call for no particular 
comment. 

II. The ratio of foreign-bom persons 10 years of age and 
more in the State who are unable to read or write and the num- 
ber of such persons in the cities of the State were practically 
the same, viz: 84 in 1,000. Nor does this result create sur- 
prise. 

III. Ratio of native-bom population in the State 10 years 
of age or more unable to read or write, 21 in 1,000. 
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Ratio of the native-born population of tiie cities of the State 
ID years old or more unable to read or write, 14 in 1,000. 

On this basis the showing against the State as a whole com- 
pared with the cities taken together is 50 per cent. , but if we 
set the cities against the remainder of the State, or the rural 
districts, the showing is much more favorable for the one and 
much more unfavorable for the other. 

Ratio of the native-bom population of the country districts 
10 years old or more unable to read or write, 24 in 1,000. 

Ratio of the native-bom population of the cities 10 years of 
age or more unable to read or write, 14 in 1,000. 

The ratio in the country districts is 70 per cent, greater than 
in the cities. If the country rate of illiteracy could be reduced 
to the city rate, or, what is the same thing, if the country level 
of intelligence as measured by this test could be brought up to 
the city level, the number of native-bom illiterates of the given 
age would be reduced about 8,000. 

These last ratios are certainly not in accordance with pre- 
vailing opinion. How far they are supported by the statistics 
of other States, I am unable to say; but there can be no doubt 
that, as measured by the reading-and-writing test, the rural dis- 
tricts of Michigan are quite behind the cities. It may, per- 
haps, be said that Michigan is comparatively a new State, that 
much of it is thinly settied, that it contains large lumbering 
and mining districts, and that these facts explain the greater illit- 
eracy of the country districts. Fortunately, we are able to follow 
the inquiry into the counties and ascertain the exact situation. 
The fact is that in the oldest and wealthiest parts of Michigan 
the cities, as a rule, surpass the counties as wholes in respect to 
popular intelligence. The dty of Detroit ranks distinctiy 
higher than Wayne County in which it is situated, and the 
same may be said of the cities of Grand Rapids and Ann Arbor, 
as compared with Kent and Washtenaw Counties. 

No doubt several facts enter into the explanation of this 
state of things, but the most important of them is the inferi- 
ority of the country schools. 

My attention was first called to the subject of rural schools 
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and rural education about twenty- five years ago. A series 
of charts showing the more important educational statistics of 
Ohio, prepared by Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, was exhibited at 
Philadelphia in 1876. I was particularly impressed by the 
chart showing the size of the schools in different parts of the 
State. Then in the Western Reserve, where the social condi- 
tions affecting schools began to change as early as 1850, I had 
right around me one of the most impressive of object lessons. 
I publicly urged the consolidation of schools as a means neces- 
sary to meet the new conditions. I shall venture to quote a 
few sentences from an address that was delivered and published 
in the year 1878. 

** Centralization is the only remedy for this state of things. 
There must be fewer school oflScers, fewer schools, fewer 
teachers, and more pupils in the school. You cannot have a 
fire without fuel or a school without scholars. The Western 
Reserve Yankee is very conservative. Having always had a 
school house on the corner of his own farm or of his neighbor's, 
he cannot reconcile himself to the idea of sending his children 
three or four miles away. But in many places it must come to 
that in time; in such towns (as those mentioned) the children will 
be taught in consolidated schools, or not at all. People will 
not long be so abstu'd as to keep up a district school for three 
scholars. When they make up their minds to the inevitable, 
which is in this case also the desirable, they will find that the 
necessary steps are both few and short. It will be found both 
cheaper and better to carry the children to the distant school 
than to go on in the old way. ' * 

I now hear with no little satisfaction that the Western 
Reserve is beginning to move in this direction. The neces- 
sary legislation has been proctu-ed in several cases, and the 
schools of several towns have been more or less consolidated. 
Old buildings are abandoned if necessary and new ones built. 
The schools and teachers are much reduced in numbers and 
greatly improved in quality. A competent correspondent on 
the ground writes me as follows: '*We carry the children 
to and from the school when necessary in closed hacks 
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hired at public expense. We get the inspiration that comes 
from large numbers; we can classify according to advance- 
ment of the pupils; we are able to have a much better 
grade of teachers without any increase of taxes; we secure 
a more uniform attendance, and the children are never 
tardy; the instruction is at once better and cheaper.'* He adds 
that some people are opposed to the movement (people who are 
always opposed to new methods to meet changed conditions), 
but the opinion is spreading that the country district school 
does not measure up to the educational demands of the time 

This is progress. There is little more reason in having eight 
or ten district schools in a sparsely populated Ohio or Michigan 
township than there is in having an equal number of churches 
belonging to any one of the leading religious denominations. 

B. A. H1NSDA13. 

The University of Michigan. 
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The History of European Civilization. 

LECTURE I. 
General Introduction to the Course. 

1. How to Study History, 

What is history ? The realities with which history deals ; 
the value of original sources to the general student ; the value 
of secondary interpretations ; the history of civilization really 
a sociological interpretation of history. 

2. Civilization; its Nature, Origin and Destiny, 

The nature of civilization. Compare a Yankee, a high 
caste Hindu, and a Kanaka. Definitions given by Guizot, 
Lecky, Buckle. 

Theories to account for the origin of civilization. 

It is a retrograde movement ; man was created perfect ; 
the world is a freak or accident. 

It is an upward movement, due to : Divine interference 
from time to time; appearance of culture-heroes, Ceres, Diony- 
sius, Pan, Quetzalcoatl ; play of natural forces; natural selec- 
tion. 

Historical development of these two theories; the classical 
theory; the church view; the modern scientific view, its ad- 
vocates, its opponents. 

The destiny of civilization; moves in great cycles, rising 
to a certain point, then falling back; the world a machine for 
elaborating spirit; an eternal progress, the backward move- 
ments being due to slow development of the biological man as 
compared with the man of civilization. 

Effect of a theory of civilization on our life. 

3. A General Preliminary View of History, 

Different bases for classifying historical facts; chronologi- 
cal, topical, sociological. 



General chronological classification: 

Ancient history to 300 A. D. (Incursions of Barbarians) 
or 476 (Fall of Rome); its divisions; primitive history, a 
sociological rather than a chronological division; the oriental 
monarchies » a geographical rather than chronological division; 
the classical period. 

Mediaeval history; from 300 or 476 A. D. to 1453 (Fall of 
Constantinople), or 1492 (Discovery of America). Divisions: 
the Dark Ages, 476 to jooo; the Scholastic Period, 1000 to 
1300; Revival of Learning, 1300 to 1492. 

Modem history, from 1453 or 1492 to the present time. 
Divisions: Renaissance, 1300 (Dante), or 1492 (Discovery of 
America), or to an indefinite time, 1600 (?); the Protestatit 
Reformation, from 1377 (time of Wiclif), or 1519 (Luther's 
theses), to 1648 (close of Thirty Years' War). 



Special References for Lecture i. 

ADAMS, B. The Law of Civilization and Decay. New York, 1895. 

BAGRHOT, WALTER.. Physics and Politics; or. Thoughts on the 
Application of the Principles of Natural Selection and Inheritance 
to Political Society. New York, 1876. (International Scientific 
Series. Appletons.) 

BUCKLE. (See previous list. ) 

GIDDINGS, FRANKLIN H. The Principles of Sociology. New York. 

1896. 

HARRISON, F. Meaning of History. New York, 1894. 

SPENCER, HERBERT. The Study of Sociology. New York, 1891. 



LECTURE II. 
Early Oriental Civilizations. 

Countries to Ix! considered: Egypt. India. Judea. 

Remains and sources of information: buildings, objects in 
stone and metal, records, descendants. 

Territory possessed; advantages and disadvantages for 
early civilization, protection, climate, soil, means of communi- 
cation. 

Government, despotic and oligarchic; effect on patriotism. 

Religion; polytheistic; tendencies to monotheism; relig- 
ious ceremonial; effect of the religious belief upon the civiliza- 
tion. 

Classes of society; slaves and freemen; caste, its basis in 
belief, its effects. 

Family life; monogamous with tendencies to polygamy; 
position of women and children. 

Industrial development; agriculture, manufactures; atti- 
tude toward labor. 

Knowledge; its extent; by whom possessed; how regarded: 
education. 

Esthetic development; buildings, sculpture, literature. 

Types of men and women in demand. 

General characteristics of the civilization. 

Oriental contributions to civilization. 



Special References for Lecture II. 

BRUGSCII-BKV, HENRY. A History of Egypt Under the Pharaohs, 
Derived Entirely from the Monuments. London, 1879. 

HERODOTUS. Gary's translation in Bohn Series. 

MULLER, F. MAX. The Sacred Books of the East. Translated by 
various oriental scholars. 49 vols. Oxford, 1891. 

OLD TESTAMENT. 

RAWLINSON, GEORGE. A Manual of Ancient History. Oxford, 

1869. 

WILKINSON, SIR J. G. The Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians. 3 vols. London, 1878. 



An Earlv Oriental Ideal of Life. 

THE KING, RAMSES II. 

At dawn he joined in fray of battle; he went terrible to 
fight, as a bull terrible with pointed horns he rose against 
them as Mentu ordering the fray, alike valiant in entering 
battle, fighting fierce as a hawk, overthrowing them as Sechet 
(a goddess) who sends flames c>f fire in the face of thy foes. . . 
King Ramses prevailed over them, he slew them, they escaped 
not, they were overthrown under his steeds, they were strewn 
huddled in their gore.— jRecorrfs of the Past. London, 
1873. Vol. n, p. 75. 

THE PRIEST. 

I was equitable and truthful, a favourite of my master, 
honouring the precepts of my God, walking in his track, per- 
forming acts of beneficence within his temple. I was the great 
superintendent of public works in Pa- Amen, beloved by my mas- 
ter. . . He (the King) rewarded me; he distinguished me for 
my merit; he appointed me first prophet of Amen. . . I was 
a good father to my temple servants. . . I had obelisks in 
granite erected near it; their summits reach the firmament. 
The front building before it is of stone, and faces Thebes. The 
reservoirs and gardens are planted with trees. I constructed 
huge gilt doors; their summits join the sky. . — From 

inscriptions on the statue of Bak-en-Khonsu. In the Glyptothek 
in Munich. Translated by P. J. de Horrack. Records of the 
Past. Vol. XII, p. 119. 

THE OVERSEER. 
I was appointed superintendent of the serfs of the temples 
of the gods of Mah, 3000 bulls with heifers. . . No little 
child have I injured; no widow have I oppressed; no fisher- 
man have I hindered; no shepherd have I detained; no fore- 
man of five men have I taken from his gang out for the labour. 
There was no poverty in my days, no starvation in my time, 
when there were years of famine. I ploughed all the fields 
of Mah to its southern and northern frontiers. I gave life to 
Its inhabitants, making its food; no one was starved in it. I 
gave to the widow as to the married woman. I made no differ- 
ence between the great and the little in all that I did. . . . 
--From the inscription of Ameni-Amenemha, in a chamber of 



LECTURE III. 
Greece and Rome. 

Intimate relations of Greek and Roman history. 

Peculiarities of the territory of Greece. How far did 
these peculiar conditions influence her development ? 

Government. Development of the democracy; its differ- 
ence from modern democracies; its instability. 

Religion. Its un-moral quality; its relation to art atid 
every-day life. 

Classes of society; justification of early slavery. 

Social and family life; retrograde movement in woman's 
position with advancing civilization. 

The aesthetic life: literature, drama, sculpture, painting; 
how related to the public life, how supported; their effect. 

The ideal of life: philosophy; education. 

Elements in Roman life peculiar to the Latin peoples. 
Roman adaptations of Greek literature, art, philosophy, feel- 
ings and beliefs. 

What the blended Greek and Roman life has stood for in 
civilization; the influence of the classics. How explain the 
great excellencies attained and their decadence ? 



Special References for Lecture III. 

CICERO. The Life and Letters of Marcus Tullius Cicero, translated by 
G. E. Jeans. London, 1891. 

DURUY, VICTOR. History of Greece. S vols. London. 1892. History 
of Rome. 8 vols. Translated by M. H.Ripley and W. J. Clarke. 
Boston, 1883. 

GROTE, GEORGE. History of Greece. 12 vols. New York. Har- 
per & Bro. 

HERODOTUS. (As before.) 

MAHAFFY, J. p. Social Life in Greece from Homer to Metiander. 
London, 1879. 

PLUTARCH. Plutach's Lives. Translated by A. H. CloUKh. s vols. 
Boston, 1888. 

SMITH, PHILIP. History of the World. Ancient History. 3 vols. 
London and New York, 1866. (Covers Egypt, Assyria, Judea, 
Greece, Rome.) 



A Grbbk Ideal of Life. 

We do not copy our neighbors, but are an example to 
them. It is true that we are called a democracy, for the ad- 
ministration is in the hands of the many and not of the few. 
But while the law secures equal justice to all alike in their pri- 
vate disputes, the claim of excellence is also recognized; and 
when a citizen is in any way distinguished, he is preferred to 
the public service, not as a matter of privilege, but as the re- 
ward of merit. Neither is poverty a bar, but a man may bene- 
fit his country whatever be the ob.scurity of his condition. 
There is no exclusiveness in our public life, and in our private 
intercourse we are not suspicious of one another, nor angry 
with our neighbor if he does what he likes. . . While we 
are thus unconstrained in our private intercourse, a spirit of 
reverence pervades our public acts; we are prevented from 
doing wrong by respect for authority and for the laws. . . 

And we have not forgotten to provide for our weary spirits 
many relaxations from toil; we have regular games and sacri- 
fices throughout the year; at home the style of our life is re 
fined; and the delight which we daily feel in all these things 
helps to banish melancholy. . . 

Our city is thrown open to the world, and we never expel 
a foreigner or prevent him from seeing or learning anything of 
which the secret if revealed to an enemy might profit him. We 
rely not upon management or trickery, but upon our hearts 
and hands. . . 

For we are lovers of the beautiful, yet simple in our tastes, 
and we cultivate the mind without loss of manliness. Wealth 
we employ, not for talk and ostentation, but when there is a 
real use for it. . . To sum up: I say that Athens is the 
school of Hellas, and that the individual Athenian in his own 
person seems to have the power of adapting himself to the most 
varied forms of action with the utmost versatility and grace. 
. . Such is the city for whose sake these men nobly fought 
and died; . . and every one of us who survive should gladly 
toil on her behalf. From Pericles* oration over the first dead 
in the Peloponnesian War. In JowetVs Translation of 
Thucydides. Oxford, 1881. vol. i, pp. 1 17-120. 



LECTURE IV. 
Incursions op the Barbarians and Rise of Christianity- 

The Teutonic Barbarians. Who were they ? Whence did 
they come? Their appearance; their virtues, truth, chastity, 
independence : their vices, intemperance, insubordination. 

Political and social organization ; the position of women. 

How they mixed with the Romans : as slaves, small farm- 
ers, soldiers, officials, hostages. Romans among barbarians: as 
diplomats, traders, travelers, missionaries. 

Causes of the inundation ; lack of land, the sunny south- 
land, love of adventure, the influence of leaders. 

The gifts of the barbarians to civilization, and the cost. 



Christianity. How it was viewed by its opponents, Pliny, 
Celsus, Porphyry. Julian. The new Christian doctrines ; atti- 
tude toward the State, toward the family, toward knowledge. 
Reasons for the rapid advance of these doctrines, viewed from 
purely secular grounds. Modifications of Christ's teachings 
through the Apostles, the Church Fathers, later commentators. 
The union of Christian ideas, barbarian life and Roman civili- 
zation. 



Special References for Lecture IV. 

EMERTON, EPHRAIM. Mediaival Europe. Boston. 1894. 

^^'^Y; V^9'^0R. The history of the Middle Ages. Translated by 
n. H. and M. D. Whitney. New York, 1891. 

HODGKIN, THOMAS. Italy and her invaders. 4 vols. Oxford, 1892. 

^^^^^]^^\* ^i^ARhUS. The Hermits. New York. The Roman and 
the Teuton. London, 1891. 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

^^SThif. Grrmania. In 2d vol. of the Works of Tacitus in Bohn 
Library, or in 5th vol. of Murphy's Tacitus. 



The Ideal of the Ancient Germans. 
The pride of a German consists in the number of his 



fiocks and herds; they are his only riches and in these he places 
his chief delight. . 

Their passion for liberty is attended with this ill conse- 
quence; when a public meeting is announced, they never 
assemble at the stated time. Regularity would look like obe- 
dience ; to mark their independent spirit they do not convene 
at once, but two or three days are lost in delay. When tliey 
think themselves sufficiently numerous the business begins. 
Each man takes his seat, completely armed. Silence is pro- 
claimed by the priests, who still retain their coercive authority. 
The king, or chief of the community, opens the debate ; the 
rest are heard in their turn, according to age, nobility of de- 
scent, renown in war, or fame for eloquence. No man dictates 
to the assembly; he may persuade, but cannot command . . 

In the field of action, it is disgracelut to the prince to be 
surpassed in valor by his companions; and not to vie with him 
in martial deeds is equally a reproach to his followers. If he 
dies in the field, he who survives him survives to live in in- 
famy. . . This is the bond of union, the most sacred obligation. 
The chief fights for victory; the followers for their chiefs . . 
The chief must show his liberality, and the follower expects it. 
He demands at one time this warlike horse, at another that vic- 
torious lance imbrued with the blood of the enemy. The prince's 
table, however inelegant, n\ust always be plentiful : it is the 
only pay of his followers — Murpby^s Translation of Tacitus' 
Germania, Philadelphia, 1892. Vol. V, p. 219, 224, 226, 233. 

The Ideal of Christ. 

**Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me. For what is a man profited, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ? . . Suffer little children, and 
forbid them not, to come unto me ; for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven . . And call no man your father upon the earth : for 
one is your Father which is in heaven. Neither be ye called 
masters: for one is your Master, even Christ.** — From the 
New Testament. 



LECTURE V. 
The Middle Ages. 

The church the central axis of civilization ; its organiza- 
tion ; its relations to the State ; to education, arts and litera- 
ture; its cosmopolitan character versus local narrowness of 
secular life. 

Peculiar movements of mediaevalism : 

Asceticism ; its origin, extent ; causes of its prevalence ; 
peculiar ideas and practices ; its virtues and weaknesses as a 
theory of life. 

The monastic life ; its relations to asceticism ; to public 
life ; to manufactures, arts, education. 

The Age of Faith ; its philosophical basis ; its effect in 
unifying the warring elements of the Middle Ages. 

The Feudal system ; its basis in belief; in local warfare ; 
its work in unifying people and preparing for modem govern- 
ment. 

The Crusades ; their origin, extent ; their effect upon the 
old ideas. 

Chivalry; the new worship of woman; a natural reaction; 
its good and bad effects. 

Scholasticism; its narrowness; its subject matter; its effect 
in awakening the rationalistic powers of the mind. 

The Middle Ages misunderstood; not a period of dark- 
ness, but a period of blending, shaping, organizing, adapting 
man physically and mentally to the task of taking up again 
the burden of civilization. 



Special References for Lecture V. 

BEDE. Ecclesiastical History of England, Bohn's Library. Mac- 
mi Hans. 

CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADES. In Bohn Library. London, 

1865. 

DURUY. (As before.) 

EMERTON. (As before. ) 

FISHER, GEORGE PARK. History of the Christian Church. New 
York, 1891. 



A MEDii^vAi. Ideal of7Life. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. 

The same year, after Easter, King Alfred . . fought 
bravel}' and perseveringly against all the army of the pagans, 
whom, with the divine help, he defeated with great slaughter, 
and pursued them flying to their fortification. Immediately 
he slew all the men, and carried off all the booty he could find 
without the fortress, which he immediately laid siege to with 
all his army; and when he had been there fourteen days, the 
pagans, driven by famine, cold, fear, and last of all by despair, 
asked for peace. 

In the meantime, the king, during the frequent wars and 
other trammels of this present life, the invasions of the pagans, 
and his own daily infirmities of body, continued to carry on the 
government, and to exercise hunting in all its branches ; to 
teach his workers in gold and artificers of all kind, his falcon- 
ers, hawkers and dog-keepers; to build houses, majestic and 
good, beyond all the precedents of his ancestors, by his new 
mechanical inventions; to recite the Saxon books, and espe- 
cially to learn by heart the Saxon poems, and to make others 
learn them; and he alone never desisted from studying most 
diligently, to the best of his ability; he attended the mass 
and other daily services of religion; he was frequent in psalm- 
singing and prayer, at the hours both of the day and the night. 
He also went to the churches, as we have already said, in the 
night-time to pray, secretly and unknown to his courtiers. . . 
His bishops, too, and all ecclesiastics, his earls and nobles, 
ministers and friends, were loved by him with wonderful affec- 
tion. 

What shall I say of his repeated expeditions against the 
pagans, his wars, and incessant occupations of government ? of 
the daily embassies sent to him by foreign nations, from the 
Tyrrhenian Sea to the farthest end of Ireland ? For we have 
seen and read letters, accompanied with presents, which were 
sent to him by Abel, the patriarch of Jerusalem, What shall 
I say of the cities and towns which he restored, and of others 
which he built where none had been before ? of the royal halls 
and chambers, wonderfully erected by his command, with 
stone and wood ? of the royal villas constructed of stone, re- 
moved from their old sites and handsomely rebuilt by the 
king's command in more fitting places ? — From Asser's Annals 
of the Reign of Alfred the Great, as translated in Six Old 
English Chronicles in Bohn's Antiquarian Library, pp. 62-68. 



LECTURE VI. 
The Renaissance and the Protestant Reformation. 

Precursors of the Renaissance: The great voyages and 
discoveries, the East, Africa, America; inventions of the mar- 
iner's compass, gunpowder, printing, paper; revival of learn- 
ing; Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio. 

Work of the Renaissance: Gathers up and exploits classi 
cal remains; develops new languages and nationalities; breaks 
up feudalism; substitutes Copernican for Ptolemaic concep- 
tion of the universe; restores men's confidence in their own 
faculties; provokes inquiry, encourages criticism. 

The new art: its great names, Michael Angelo, Raphael; 
its forms, its sources of inspiration, its patrons. 

Precursors of the Protestant Reformation: Catholic at- 
tempts at reformation; rise of the orders. Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans; church councils at Pisa, Constance. 

Mystic movements, Tauler, Beghards, Kempis. 

Biblical reformers: Waldenses and Albigenses, Wiclif, 
Huss. 

The Protestant Reformation, the life of the Renaissance 

infused into religion; its leading spirits, Erasmus, Luther, 

Calvin; its effect on humanism, art, literature; its culmination 

in the Thirty Years War; rise of the Protestant sects; the 

Jesuits and Jansenists. 

Special References for Lecture VI. 

CELLINI, BENVENUTO. Memoirs of. written by himself. Trans- 
lated by Roscoe. London, 1S78. 

CHAUCER. Prologue to Canterbury Tales in any edition. 

FISHER, GEORGE P. The Reformation. New York, 1887. 

FISKE, JOHN. The Discovery of America. 2 vols, r.oston, 1S92. 

OLIPHANT. MRS. The Makers of Venice. London, 1893. The 
Makers of Florence. London, 188 1. 

SHKHOHM. FREDERIC. The Era of Protestant Revolution. London, 

1887. Epoch Series. 
SYMONDS, JOHN A. The Renaissance in Italy. New York, 1887. 



An Early Renaissance Ideal of Life. 

PETRARCH. 
My mind was rather well-balanced than acute; adapted 
to every good and wholesome study, but especially prone to 
philosophy and poetry. And yet even this I neglected, as 
time went on, through the pleasure I took in sacred literature. 
I felt a sacred sweetness in that subject, which at times I had 



despised; and I reserved poetry as a mere accomplishment. I 
devoted myself singly, amid a multitude of subjects, to the 
knowlege of antiquity; since the age in which I lived was 
almost distasteful to me, so much so, that had it not been for 
the love of those who were very dear to me, I should always 
have wished to have been born at any other time, and to for- 
get the present, ever struggling to engraft myself upon the 
past. 

* 'Don't you recollect,'* Petrarch wrote years afterward to 
his brother, ** what pains, what useless pains, we took to pre- 
serve the exquisite whiteness of our linen; what dressing and 
undressing there was, morning and evening; what fear lest a 
breath of air should disturb the elegance of our curls, or a 
passing horse splash our perfumed and gorgeous cloaks, or 
derange their folds ?" . . . 

I remained for many years with . . . John, the Car- 
dinal Colonna, not, as it were, under a patron, but under a 
father; nay, not even that, say rather a most affectionate 
brother, with whom I lived as at home and in my own house. 

By great good fortune I had made the acquaintance, some 
forty years ago, of a most learned jurisconsult, Raimondo So- 
ranzio, the possessor of a capital library; but the work he 
cared for besides his law books was Livy. In this he took 
great delight, though, not being accustomed to read histories, 
he found it difficult to understand. I did what I could to 
assist him, on which he took nie to his heart like a son, and 
not only lent me, but gave me some of his books. From him 
I had Varro, and a volume of Cicero, containing, amongst 
other well-known works, the books "De Oratore" and **De 
Legibus" (important as they always are), and, above all, the 
two most rare books, *'De Gloria." I thought mysell the pos- 
sessor of a treasure indeed. 

While I was thus spinning out my leisure in that retreat, 
on one and the same day I received letters both from the Senate 
at Rome and from the Chancellor of the University of Paris, 
sending rival invitations to me — the former from Rome, the 
latter from Paris — to accept the laurel crown of poetry . . I 
came (to Rome), and however unworthy, yet trusting and re- 
lying upon so high a sanction, I received the laurel crown, 
while I was still but an unfledged scholar, amid the utmost 
rejoicings of the Romans who were able to take part in the 
ceremony. — From Petrarch's Letters. In Petrarch. By Henry 
Reeves. Philadelphia, 1878. 



LECTURE VII. 

Rise of National Industrial Democracies, i 648-1 871. 

The leaders of modem Europe: France. England, Russia, 
Germany (Prussia), Italy. 

Great movements of period: 

1. Expansion of Europe by means of: British Empire, in 
India. Africa and America; Spanish Empire, in America; Rus- 
sian Empire, in Asia. 

Causes for this expansion, industrial and commercial : 
Search for new markets. India, China, etc.; search for new 
sources of wealth, metals, lumber, furs, etc., Hudson's Bay 
Company, etc. 

2. Freedom of thought and advance of knowledge seen in: 
England. Locke. Newton; France, Descartes. Rousseau, 

Voltaire, Ciivier, Biiffon; Germany, Leibnitz, Lessing, Kant, 
Humtoldt. 

Caused by: Reaction and Reformation movement; new 
materials for thought and knowledge from Renaissance; dis- 
covery of America, etc. 

Resulting in: Struggles of government with press and 
universities; Carlsbad decrees; and in: 

3. Development of individualism, seen in: 

Wars of independence: English- America, 1776-1783; Span- 
ish-America, 1810-1823; Spain.Peninsular War; Germany. War 
of Liberation, War of 1866; Italy, wars of 1848-9 and 1860-1. 

Dynastic wars of Louis XIV to preserve nationality. 

Democratic revolutions: In France, 1789, 1830. 1848; 
England, Parliamentary advance of century; Germany. 1848: 
Ital3^ 1848. These movements made to secure manhood suf- 
frage, popular government, equality before the law and equal- 
ity of opportunity. 

Romantic movement in literature and art; Victor Hugo, 
Heine, etc. 

An Ideal of Life Connected With the Rise of the 

Industrial Democracies. 

WASHINGTON. 

Where shall I begin, in opening to your view a character 
throughout sublime? Shall I speak of his warlike achieve- 
ments, all springing from obedience to his country's will, all 
directed to his country's good ? . . Combining the physi- 
cal and moral force of all within his sphere, with irresistible 
weight he took his course, commiserating folly, disdaining 



vice, dismaying treason, and invigorating despondency, until 
the auspicious hour arrived, when united with the intrepid 
forces of a potent and magnanimous ally, be brought to sub- 
mission the since conqueror of India, thus finishing his long 
career of military glory with a lustre corresponding to his 
great name. . . 

Great as was our Washington in war, and as much as did 
that greatness contribute to produce the American republic, it 
is not in war alone his pre-eminence stands conspicuous. His 
various talents, combining all the capacities of a statesman 
with those of a soldier, fitted him alike to guide the councils 
and the armies of our nation. Scarcely had he rested from his 
martial toils, when he, who had been our shield and sword, 
was called forth to act a less splendid but more important part. 

Possessing a clear and penetrating mind, a strong and 
sound judgment, calmness and temper for deliberation, with 
invincible firmness and perseverance in resolutions maturely 
formed; drawing information from all; acting from himself, 
with incorruptible integrity and unvarying patriotism; his own 
superiority and the public confidence alike marked him as the 
man designed by Heaven to lead in the great political as well 
as military events which have distinguished the era of his 
life. . . 

First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen, he was second to none in the humble and endear- 
ing scenes of private life. Pious, just, humane, temperate and 
sincere; uniform, dignified and commanding, his example was 
as edifying to all around him as were the effects of that exam- 
ple lasting. — From Funeral Oration on Washington, By 
Major-General Henry Lee. In Old South Leaflets, No. 38. 



Special References for Lecture VII. 

BARING-GOULD, SABINE. The Story of Germany. London, 1889, 
[Stories of the Nations.] 

GREEN, JOHN HENRY. History of the English People. 4 vols. 
New York, 1882. Or, Short History of English People, i vol. 

KITCHIN, G. W. A History of France. 3 vols. Oxford, 1877. 

LECKY, W. E. n. England in the Eighteenth Century. 8 vols. New 
York, 1888. 

MORRIS, W. O. The French Revolution and First Empire. New 
York, 1892. Bibliography at end. 

SEELEY, J. R. The Expansion of England. Boston, 1883. 

WHITE, ANDREW I). A History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom. 2 vols New York, 1869. 



LECTURE VIII. 
Notable Movements of the Nineteenth Century. 

In territory; the expansion of Europe into Africa and the 
Pacific. 

In government; spread of republican institutions; steady 
dxtension of the suffrage; strengthening and perfecting of 
national units; rise of socialism; development of standing 
armies; of international arbitration, and general international 
activity. 

In religion; rationalizing of belief; rise of new sects; ac- 
tivity of religious bodies in matters of social life, education 
and politics. 

In society and family life; extreme recognition of the 
rights of the individual; breaking down of old class distinc- 
tions; rise of new aristocracies of wealth and intellect; the 
emancipation of woman, as to property, education, social re- 
straint, suffrage; new conception of the marriage relation, an 
equal union justified by love. 

In industry; perfecting of control over powers of nature; 
new machinery; rapid development of new industries; lise of 
great corporations; of unions among working men. 

In literature; cheapening of books and papers; multipli- 
cation of periodicals; new extensions of literature. 

In knowledge; the worship of science; tendencies toward 
new forms of mysticism. 

In education; its control by the State; its extension to 
new subjects of study, to new classes of people. 

Types of men and women in demand; complexity and un- 
certainty of this demand; self-centered character its key-note. 



Special References for Lecture VIII. 

JUnSOX, H. r. Europe in the Nineteeiilh Century. Meadville, Pa. 

McKH:NZ1E. R. The Nineteenth Century. London. Excellent gen 

eral sketch. 

McCarthy. JUSTIN. History of Our Own Times. 4 vols. London. 

18S7. 2 vols. New York, 1878-80. 
BARING-GOULD, SABINE. Germany, Present and Past. London, 

1881. 



A Nineteenth Century Ideal of Life. 

GLADSTONE. 

Mr. Gladstone is a kind of steam-engine on two legs, with 
heart of fire and lungs of steel, pursuing his unhasting and 
unresting way at a pace which leaves all other men far behind. 
His distinguishing characteristics as a man of business are: 
First, an instinct of order that is dominant. Secondly, an im- 
mense faculty for eliciting the best services which secretaries 
and adjuncts can render. Thirdly, a phenomenally retentive 
memory. Fourthly, an immense faculty of concentration, and 
of diverting his thoughts from any subject at will. . . 

As an expositor of an intricate and involved subject, Mr. 
Gladstone is a veritable genius. In his Budget speeches he 
made financial figures as facinating as a fairy tale, and he could 
make even a speech on the Irish Land qestion interesting. As 
a sophist no oni! can beat him among living men. The mar- 
velous subtlety of his intellect enables him to make whatever 
cauSe he undertakes to defend appear for the time the only 
possible cause that a decent man could espouse. . . 

He possesses the first of all qualifications for inspiring 
faith in others — an implicit faith in himself. . . 

When he sees clearly what ought to be done, he does it; 
and it is this habit of walking according to the light that is 
given him, turning neither to the right hand nor the left, that 
has given him his unique hold upon the minds and the imag- 
ination of his countrymen. . . 

The belief has become a fixed conviction with the masses 
of the voters that he is animated by a supreme regard for the 
welfare of the common people, and an all-constraining convic- 
tion of his obligation to God. — From William T. Stead^s 
Character Sketch of Gladstone. In the Review of Re- 
views, May, 1892. 
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THE RELATIVITY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

ProfesBor Edward Howard Griggs » 

Attitude of the unreflecting human mind in never 
questioning the reality of its cognitions. Naive real- 
ism in all early thought. The inevitable doubt as to 
the objective truth of subjective experience when a 
certain point is reached in the development of con- 
sciousness and reflection. Illustrations of this in 
Oriental thought. 

Peculiar interest and value in the evolution of 
Greek thought. Presentation in comparatively sim- 
ple form of the normal phases in the development of 
the human mind. 

Naive realism in the Ionic natural philosophers. 
Effort to find the common principle in nature by re- 
ducing the variety of the universe to a single element. 

Reaction of the Pythagoreans. Effort to find the 
determining principles of the universe in abstract for- 
mal relations Hence the significance of number as 
the symbol of quantitative relations. Union with this 
of mystical elements. 

Insufficiency of quantitative relations. Perception 
of qualitative differences. Development of Eleatic 
metaphysics. Doctrine of the Infinite and of Being. 
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Unique place of Heraclitus. Perception of the uni- 
versality of change. Resulting philosophy of gloom. 

Reaction of the later physicists against the meta- 
physicians. The atomic theory. 

Throughout these pre-8ophistic philosophers no 
questioning of the reality of knowledge. No investi- 
gation of the nature of mind. 

Discovery of the problem of knowledge by the Soph- 
ists. Resulting reaction. Introspection and doubt. 
Identification of truth with opinion, and denial of 
reality in ethical laws. Significance of Sophistic 
philosophy as " a return of the human spirit upon 
itself." 

Immediate results of Sophistic philosophy : specula- 
tive skepticism ; practical weakening of morals. Yet 
utter impossibility of a return to earlier attitudes. 
Necessity to work out and through the problem of 
knowledge. Hence the central importance of the prob- 
lem of knowledge in Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 

Strong ethical instincts of Socrates. Belief in the 
correspondence of what is fundamental in the human 
intelligence with the objective truth of things. Thus 
the principle of an induction among conceptions. 
The effort to get back to the universals of thought. 

Further deepening of the contrast l>etween the sen- 
sible and the ideal in Plato. His theory of ideas. 
Treatment of the problem of knowledge. Funda- 
mental significance of the problem throughout PlatoV 
system. 

The more objective system of Aristotle. Yet the 
central importance of the problem of knowledge. 
Aristotle's treatment of it. 
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Subsequent disintegration of Greek thought. The 
turning to narrower practical questions in later sys- 
tems. Yet the impossibility of avoiding the problem 
of the nature of knowledge when once it is presented. 

The significance of the development of Greek phil- 
osophy with reference to later aspects of the problem 
of knowledge. Similar character of the problem in 
all epochs and individuals where it appears. Greater 
complexity in later thought, but the same essential 
elements in the problem. 

The two worlds : the world of objective reality, and 
the world of ideas or subjective exjierience. The re- 
lation between the two not simple and easily ex- 
plained. The character of each as a universe. The 
complete character of the subjective world of ideas, for 
every individual, even with limited experience. The 
conception of space and time in early phases of con- 
scious reflection. Later experience as developing the 
"content'' of what is formally already a completed 
whole. Hence the perplexing character of the pro- 
blem of knowledge. 

The unsolved problems at the bottom of all science. 
These fundamental enigmas as close to physics and 
chemistry as to psychology or biology. Illustra- 
tions : the conception of an atom ; the divisibility of 
matter ; SpinozaV two infinite lines ; freedom and 
determinism. 

The character of all knowledge as a knowledge of 
relations and processes where each term in its abso- 
lute nature is unknown. The problem of Kant. 
Correspondence of his thought with that of the epoch 
of Socrates and the Sophists. 
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Our knowledge dependent upon our relation to the 
objective universe. That to which we are in no way 
related non-existent for us. The possibility of a 
world of space of two or four dimensions. Our in- 
ability to imagine such a world although we may con- 
ceive its possible existence. 

Hence the relativity of knowledge. The character 
of all science. Illustration in our knowledge of the 
law of gravitation. 

Effort nevertheless to build a completed system of 
philosophy. Necessity of this in all reflecting minds. 
The dependence of every action upon an assumed 
answer to all ultimate problems. How today's choice 
and action is determined by our attitude toward the 
questions of the unity, order, and rationality of the 
universe. The practical answer to the questions of 
God, Freedom, and Immortality implied in every 
action of life. 

Thus the practical dilemma — the " Sphinx riddle." 
Necessity of constantly answering the never finally 
answered problems, if we are to live at all. 

The constant danger of dogmatism. Extreme diffi- 
culty in the practical recognition of the relativity of 
knowledge. The misuse of every theory the world 
has seen. Dogmatism in theology, philosophy, science. 
The same qualities in dogn)atism everywhere : the 
distortion of the perspective in which facts are seen ; 
the failure to see those not in line with a preconceived 
theory. The paralyzing effect of such dogmatism on 
thought and action. 

The necessity of trusting the truth. that comes to us 
through study and experience. The need to be con- 
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stantly open to new truth, which will change the 
perspective in which the old is seen, with every step 
of knowledge and experience. Hence the explanation 
of the fact that — 

"Our little systems have their day — 
They have their day and cease to l)e.'' 

TRe practical solution of the paradox in attaining 
light enough to find the guiding line, and thus to take 
the next step in action. The treatment of this solution 
in "Rabbi Ben Ezra,'' "The Ancient Sage," and "In 
Memoriam.'' 

Faith as a recognition of the rationality of the uni- 
verse, and a trust that the tendencies we find in the 
part are carried out in the whole. Universal pre^sence 
of this faith in all the progress of science and all Ihe 
action of life. The necessity for such faith as a result 
of the relativity of knowledge. 

General recognition in all ages of the necessity for 
such faith. Illustrations : Mysticism in relation to 
scholasticism in the Middle Ages ; poetry and science ; 
Beatrice and Virgil in Dante. The "Wisdom" and 
" Faith " emphasized by Tennyson. 

Connection of such faith with experience. Its 
character as the horizon line determined by the point 
of vision of the actual life. The insufficiency of all 
narrow logic. The need of trusting life and experience. 
The necessity, implied in all recognition of the rel- 
ativity of knowledge, of trusting that the unity, law, 
and order, which we find through science and life, 
holds of the universe indefinitely beyond the range of 
OUT vision. 
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Shall Academic Studies be Taught in Normal Schools? 



By Principal F. B. Palmer, Fredonia Normal School. 



Mr. Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convocation. — ^In the 
Olympian contests he who outstripped all his competitors in mn> 
ning, he whose strength and skill gave him mastery over an antag- 
onist, or he whose fleet steeds coursed the stadia with swiftest feet, 
received the prize, and was crowned with victory. In the contests 
of chivalry he who unhorsed his rival, or caused him to bite the dust, 
won the hand of the fair lady to the favor of whose love he ascribed 
his victory. In the contest where truth is the stake not he who con- 
vinces but he who is convinced receives the prize. To one sincerely 
engaged in this contest the most skillful argument in favor of a wrong 
conclusion does not count against the most simple statement of truth. 
Error clothed in the most brilliant language loses all its luster when 
placed side by side with truth. The most weighty and convincing proofs 
of the false, kick the beam when put into the balance against truth. In 
this contest, too, the victor has another advantage; he is assured at 
the outset that he will not be wronged by the caprice of the judges. 
No herald is required to proclaim the victory. Truth rises of her 
own accord and kisses the lips of the champion who takes her glove, 
.and fights manfully, that he may possess her for himself; and 
although the touch may not make them eloquent, it will give sweetness 
and strength to the words they utter, and all who really love her, 
even though enemies before, will love him now and applause will be 
gfiven only for what truth has done. For my own part, I desire in 
t^is discuBsion, and I have no doubt that those who are to follow me 
will desire, to keep the eye fixed on truth alone as the goal. 

Holding this purpose in mind, I shall strive to present, with equal 
fairness, every phase of the main question at issue that seems to me 
important in leading to a just conclusion. I shall not attempt to 
argue for one side of it merely, leaving it for some one else to cham- 
pion the other side. No doubt others will view it in a different light 
from myself, and give greater force to some reasons than I shall allow, 
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and there will be a varietj of opinions expressed and argued; yet, bo 
far as I am concerned, I desire to see the question discussed with a 
common purpose inspiring all.' Though there may be differences m 
the point of view, the end should be the same. 

The educational question is broader than any one man's intelligence. 
We may not hope to see much done to settle disputed points even in 
such an assembly as this. But that which is attempted should be 
considered with the broadest intelligence we can bring to bear upon 
the issues raised. We should not be swayed by any narrow and selfish 
views of what we conceive to be merely the immediate interest of one 
class of schools, or advantageous in one line of educational work. Nor 
should we accept, without question, what exists as a foundation well 
laid for the future structure. Some things may have been done 
well and some not. It is possible that the future will require modifi- 
cations which will radically change some of our most cherished 
notions. So far as we can, we ought to go back in such discussions 
as this to ultimate principles, and take nothing for granted. 

I might say that the normal system as it exists to-day, embraces 
instruction in academic subjects, in our own country and in all 
countries where schools are established for the instruction of teachers. 
I might trace the history of this system, and I should find that the 
same had always been true. The first teachers' classes were formed 
of students engaged in the common studies of the school, and in con- 
nection with tho regular school for academic instruction. The 
students in the first teachers* seminaries established by the State, 
which was in Prussia, the home of the normal school, were required 
by express provision, to continue for two years the studies pursued in 
the primary schools. I might say that wherever I look I find that the 
term normal school, or teachers' seminary, means a school established 
to fit teachers to teach, by giving them instruction and training in the 
subjects taught in schools generally, and in the science, methods, and 
history of education. The curricula of these schools everywhere, 
allot from one-half to three-fourths of the time to academic subjects. 
I might say that the question raised at this hour is, whether the nor- 
mal schools shall remain normal schools, or shall be changed \fi 
something else and be called by the same name. Here I might rest 
the case, and demand of others the reasons for the change they would 
make. This seems to me perfectly fair and legitimate, if I were con- 
ducting this discuRBion as a debate, and indeed, it would seem to be 
the only proper procedure ; and I should require reasons sufficiently 
strong to justify reversing the uniform practical judgment of the men 
and governmentB engaged in the work tor more than 150 years, I 
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might say, if the question is to be opened at all, let it be opened by 
those who propose a different system. But I prefer to consider the 
question as already open, and review from the beginning the reasons 
for the present system, and find, as truly as I can, what a normal 
school ought to do. 

In my quest for actual reasons I naturally go first to Prussia. But 
when I go there and ask what reasons they give for teaching aca- 
demic subjects in the teachers' seminaries, I am told they never give 
any reasons. They do not discuss the questions. They have never 
thought of not doing it. The system has grown up as naturally as 
wings are furnished to a dove. It began in charity, without State 
aid, when suitable persons who were willing to devote themselves to 
teaching were offered free instruction by the benevolent, to prepare 
them for their duties. They seemed to need to know what to teach 
quite as much as how to teach, and benevolence took them where it 
found them, not thinking there was ai\y essential difference in their 
claims upon it, whether they .needed instruction in arithmetic or in 
the methods of teaching arithmetic, to make teachers out of them. 
This system was adopted by the State, and extended from State to 
State with no apparent thought that a preparation of teachers in 
subject-matter is not a legitimate part of normal school work. So 
far as I can discover no serious attempt has ever been made to justify 
the system in this respect by any line of affirmative argument The 
question has been opened by objectors, and the defense has been 
desultory like the attacks. Let us see then if we can find by an 
independent investigation an affirmative argument of weight, before 
we consider the objections that may be raised. 

In looking at the question from this point of view it presents to 
me the four following propositions for consideration : 

1. The teachers of a class should be more thoroughly instructed in 
the subject he teaches than the average pupils in the class. 

2. The average pupils of a class become teachers of succeeding 
classes of the same kind and grade. 

8. There must be supplementary study of the subject-matter some- 
where or the work of the class will degenerate. 

4. This supplementary study is work done in preparation for teach- 
ing and is essentially normal school work. 

Let us consider those propositions in their order. 

1. The teacher should be more thoroughly instructed than the 
average of his class. Occasionally a particularly bright pupil may 
display a keener insight into a subject, or a broader comprehension 
of it^ than the teacher, without injury to the teacher's influence in. the 
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school; and sometimes a teacher may take up an extra subject in 
which he is no better prepared than his class, and in consequence of 
his better general preparation be able to keep in advance of them, 
and teach his subject creditably. But he can not afford to be as poor 

. as the average in his classes, nor trust to his ability to keep ahead of 
them without thorough preparation to begin with, except in rare 
instances. One of the secretaries of the Board of Regents recently 
stated to the normal school principals of the State, that he did not 
consider the knowledge of arithmetic, grammar and geography 
required to pass Kegent's examinations in those subjects enough for 
those who are to become teachers, nor did he think it practicable to 
make the examinations high enough to be a test of such merit, at 
least not in all these subjects, for they were made for the average of 
the class, many of whom did not care for so much work. But if the 
average of the present class can not teach the class properly up to 
the standard now required, neither could the average of an advanced 
class, were it feasible to advance the standard, properly teach that 
class up to its standard. The principle stated, thus, must be con- 
sidered as generaL 

2. It is the average pupil of a class that is to become the teacher of 
succeeding classes of the same kind. The brighter scholars are not 
satisfied to become teachers in the schools where they have received 
their preliminary preparations. They will either seek positions in 
higher schools, where they finish their gcfneral education, or more 
probably engage in other professions, or in business. It is from 
amongst average students, or students below the average, that the 
mass of teachers must come. An intelligent member of a board in 
charge of a union school recently told me he had been looking* over 
the names of the graduates of their school who had gone out to teach, 
and who were actually doing the teaching in the schools around, and 
five-sixths of them were below the average of their respective classeSy 
and had been so in all the grades. This may or may not have been 
an extreme case, or it may have been an extreme statement of a com- 
mon ease. I do not know, but it seems to me certain that we can not 
fairly expect to get bur average ^acher from the scholars that stand 
above the average of their classes. If any one's experience justifies a 
higher expectation, I believe it must be an exceptional, as well as a 
happy experience. 

8. In the third place, it follows from the two preceding propo- 
sitions, that the average teacher must have instruction supplementary 
to that received in the grade of schools which he is to teach, or the 

school will degenerate in his handf^. It matters not how high the 
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standard reached by a school, the average graduate can not take 
the ilbhool, with no further preparation than that received in it^ and 
maintain the standard. The principal of a high school does college 
work, and a professor in college spends years of study on the one 
subject he is to teach before he ventures to take all the classes in 
which he was himself a student I have spoken above of the lack of 
sufficient knowledge to teach the common English branches in the 
case of the average student who passes the Begents' examinations, 
and of the necessity for his having supplementary work in these sub- 
jects if he is to become a teacher. When we remember that this was 
said of the better class of graded schools, picked schools, less than 
300 in the entire State, and think of the more than 10,000 rural 
schools lower in grade and more poorly equipped, we may imagine 
how pressing the necessity is. 

4. In the fourth place, the supplementary work spoken of is required 
as a preparation to teach. It is a part of the preparation which the 
profession demands. It is as essential to the successful teacher as 
good methods. It is as important to the school that the teacher have 
this preparation as skill in teaching. So evident has all this been that 
it has never been questioned until recently after the practice of it 
for a century and a half. 

Were there time, many things might be said to show the natural- 
ness of this connection of instruction in subject-matter with methods 
and practice, from the reciprocal influence of each upon the other, 
and the combined influence of the two together in building up a pro- 
fessional spirit and character. A teacher in a normal school keeps 
more constantly in mind the principles of methods which are there 
taught, and the pupil has the application of methods constantly 
before him. In the direct study of methods, too, the pupil has the 
practice of his own teachers immediately before him, to illustrate and 
enforce the principles he is learning. And, again, from the associ- 
ations and the constant appeals of his normal teachers, he studies his 
subjects with the prospect of his teaching them ever before him, and 
thus acquires a habit of looking at the subjects he studies from a 
teacher's point of view. He tries to clear up, not simply the difficul- 
ties of a pupil, who prepares to make a recitation, but of a teacher, 
who is to teach the subjects. He goes over the ground, not simply 
as a follower, but as a guide. These, and other points of a similar 
character might be dwelt upon, but there is only time remaining to 
ask what reasons may be offered for dropping out from the normal 
schools this, which has been, up to the present time, the larger part 
of their work. 
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1. In the first place it may be said we do not want unnecessarily to 
duplicate the expensive provisions for education. There are many 
schools in which sufficiently thorough instruction in subject-matter is 
now given. Let these schools do this work and let the normal 
schools give methods and practice which can not be given so 
thoroughly in the non-professional schools. I want to give all the 
forjce to this statement it will bear. The claim that a sufficient 
amount of thorough instruction is given in some of our best schools 
is just If this were not recognized by Jlie normal school there 
would be good ground for complaint But the contrary is the fact 
The normal school courses are so arranged as to provide for the 
graduates of such schools, and pupils in them are encouraged to 
complete their courses at home and thus go to some normal school 
and take their methods and practice alone. It would be' a great 
gain if the normal school could get ten times as many of this class 
of students the coming year as they have had the past And I have 
no doubt that this result would be gained, if the union schools and 
school boards would make the same effort to secure for the teachers 
of the State thorough preparations in methods and practice which 
the normal schools make to secure thorough scholarship. 

But after all has been granted that has been claimed for the class 
of schools spoken of, they are the exceptions and not the rule. Would 
it not be possible, it may be asked, to make them the rule and not the 
exception, and thus avoid the necessity for supplementary instruction 
in subject-matter for those deniring to become teachers ? No, not 
possible if the propositions I have been arguing are as true as they 
seem to me. These schools have superior teachers, but the teachers 
of all the schools considered together must rank with the average no 
matter where this standard iH placed, and as a class they must 
have instruction that is supplementary to that given in their 
schools. More than one-half the pupils in our schools at present are 
classed as rural, and besides those a large part of the other schools 
could not support supplementary classes without a violation of the 
very principle of economy which is here advocated. The only way is 
to have the supplementary work specially provided for. 

2. In the second place it may be said, that pupils in the average 
school may be compelled to go to the better class of non-professionai 
schools and take their supplementary training before being admitted 
to the normal school. Why? Is it not in the line of their profes- 
sional work ? Yes. We are only considering work that is done and 
required to fit teachers for their profession. Would it save the 

pupils money? No, for they would \>ft oViVi^^dto go from home the 
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same as they may now go to a normal schooL Would they have bet- 
ter advantages? It has been the subject of complaint that the nor- 
mal schools could afford so much better advantages as to render 
competition with them unfair. Have the few schools that have been 
so enterprising and fortunate as to secure superior advantages for 
their home pupils, a claim on the great body of pupils outside, to 
come to them and swell their numbers and help to fill their treasury ? 
This is a narrow and selfish view to take of the question of education. 
While it has been thought best, since the common schools are under 
local management, that they should be largely supported by local 
taxation, yet, by the abolition of the rate bill, by the passage of the 
free school law, by the organization of union school districts, through 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction and other educational man- 
agers, and through the Governor and Legislature, the State has said 
again and again that its policy is to educate its youth so far as it 
undertakes their education, by a tax on property, and not by a tax 
on its children. Why should there be a thought of competition, and 
not rather a strife of honorable emulation to do the most good that 
can be done for the boys and girls, that are to be the men and women 
of the future State ? What higher claim has a poor boy in the city of 
New York that the State should authorize his father to vote a tax on 
the Astors and Yanderbilts, to give him a Huperior education than the 
poor country boy, that the State should make such provision that he, 
in order to have as good instruction, should not be required himself 
to pay a tuition tax in addition to the extra expense of living away 
from home ? If in the transition from the old rate bill system, the 
State has not as yet found it practicable, by the township system or 
any other means, to remedy this inequality, it must certainly seek for 
a remedy. The time will soon come when the State will be held as 
criminally neghgidnt if more than one-half of its children of school 
age are compelled to take up with such inferior advantages, or pay 
for that which other children, by grace of the State's taxation laws, 
receive free. Why should it be offered as a reason for complaint 
against the State if , meanwhile, it provides in a small measure for work 
below the highest, which the best schools can do, and supplements 
the best instruction which the larger portion of the children can 
get, without tuition- tax, with free tuition for such as are to become 
teachers, in the natural place for such instruction, the normal schools? 
Is not the objection a selfish one, and would it not be better to seek 
some other remedy for evils complained of than to force an unnatural 
separation of the different branches of legitimate work in the prepara- 
tion of teachers for the schools of the State, evew \i %wr.\i ^\»1^\s!l^\» 
should result in a Blight temporary relief *} 
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I purposely omit to speak of the many incidental troubles of which 
some schools complain, either to palliate them, or suggest remedies. 
There is need of better support, there is lack of harmony and unity, 
there is not everywhere that generous sympathy for all which ought 
to run through the brotherhood of those who profess to be educated. 
But, whatever the relation of the normal schools to these evils, it does 
not affect the great principle we are discussing, and I desire to keep 
that separate, and discuss it on its merits, and leave other questions 
to other men or to another time. The question before us now is 
whether, as a matter of principle, any instruction in subjects should 
be given in normal schools. It seems to me from the considerations 
given above, without any appeal to the history of these schools, that 
there will always be a necessity for supplementary instruction for 
teachers, whatever the condition of our public schools, and that the 
State has a right to furnish this instruction at public expense, if it 
has a right to furnish any instruction for the education of teachers ; 
and that it is wise, economical and fitting, to teach the academic 
subjects, so far as they must be taught as supplementary work, in the 
same schools in which methods of teaching are given. . 
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ARE OUR SCHOOLS IN DANGER? 



THE GREAT SCHOOL-BOOK COMBINATION. 



A SHORT time ago I gave to the New York Evening Post the 
result of my experience of twenty-five years as a publisher of 
school-books, and tried calmly to point out the conditions neces- 
sary for the production of good books, and the dangers so seri- 
ously threatening the prosperity of the business, the schools, and 
public morals. We spend a vast sum of money for the education 
of our children. We build costly school-houses, and employ the 
best teachers we can secure, paying them liberal salaries. For 
each child, — reckoning the value of his time, clothing, food, tui- 
tion, interest on money invested in school-houses, books, etc., — 
it costs about J150 a year. The school-books cost less than one 
dollar of this sum, and yet they play a very important part in the 
result. While a few teachers are able to do good work independ- 
ently of books, the great majority rely very largely upon them for 
the value of their instruction. It then becomes of the utmost 
importance to find out what are the conditions for producing the 
best books and securing their use. Would it not be poor economy 
to spend J150 a year for a child's education and then give him an 
inferior book to save twenty-five cents, if by so doing we should 
lose one-half of the value of the J 150? 

To produce good books, it is necessary to secure good authors 
and editors, and they must be liberally paid. Many books have 
to be made before the good one is produced. It costs time and 
money to try these experiments. The busmess must yield a fair 
profit to attract men of the necessary ability to engage in it. Im- 
portant as it is to produce good books, it is no /ess important that 
they should be used in the schools. To insure this we must elect 
to the school boards competent men and women, who know the 
value of books, and can be relied upon to secure them, no matter 
how active and unscrupulous may be the influences used against 
them. 

If it were generally known that in certain sections of the country 
money was freely spent by publishers to elect their men on school 
boards, that they were employing school officers and teachers to 
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act as aRents, whenever they could, and were threatening othen 
who opposed them with loss of positions, it would not prove 
"profitable business." 

If a. great combination, controlling four-fifths of all the books 
in the country, publicly boasts that it will crush all publishers that 
do not join it, by giving their own new books without charge in 
exchange for those of other houses in the schools, and employing 
all the means that wealth can control for that purpose, is it 
not time that the people should begin to think what effect this 
will have upon the schools if accomplished ? 

We have given the best years of otir life to trying to produce 
good books and place them on the market, by honorable methods, 
at a fair price. We must leave the result of our efforts to the judg- 
ment of others. The people have the whole question in their own 
hands. If they think it is safe and best for their schools to have 
the publishing and supplying of all their books absolutely in the 
control of a single house, all that is necessary will be to take new 
books for old ones, free of charge, for a few years. Such a course 
will drive all the educational publishers from the field, and the 
political wire-puller will have it wholly to himself. 

Should the American Book Company by even exchanging the 
books of their competitors in the schools narrow down the hold- 
ings of other houses so that it will be impossible for them to con- 
tinue business at a profit, it is easy to see that the day when these 
houses will have to relinquish the field will not be far distant 
When the American Book Company have the entire business in 
their own hands, it may be natural for them to sit down and cal- 
culate how much it has cost to get rid of their competitors, and 
to say to themselves, " Now it is only fair that the public, who 
have had the benefit of these free books so long, should pay for 
them." The pay may be exacted in several ways, — by raising 
the price of their books gradually; by giving less discounts ; by 
cheapening the cost of manufacture ; by discouraging the sale of 
their best books, which pay large copyrights to the authors ; etc., 
etc. When, however, they have assessed this amount on the pub- 
lic, is it in accord with human nature to expect that they will stop 
there? But it may be said that it will not be safe for them to 
make too much profit on the sale of their books : the public will 
rebel, and publish for themselves, by States or otherwise. 

Now, it is well for us all to look this question fairly in the face 
in order to comprehend the difficulties to be overcome. In the 
first place, as I have carefully developed the question below, it 
requires not only special talent and a long term of service on the 
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part of publisher and editor, but a large outlay of money and time, 
to produce a good book, under the most favorable conditions. 
After the American Book Company shall have driven from the 
field all the trained men in either department, it will not be easy 
to establish independent houses. There will not only be a lack 
of ability and experience, but it will require at least ^2,000,000 
of direct capital to establish houses as good as the present ones. 
After five years' control of the whole field, the American Book 
Company will be twice as powerful as at present. Now it is one 
of the strongest political organizations in the country. It has 
important interests in every town and city in the land. It has 
not only a large corps of able and trained agents travelling all the 
time, but sub-agents and local politicians in all important centres. 
It is looking after legislation in the various States, and lately we 
have seen many laws framed for binding them to adopt books 
for long periods. 

Notwithstanding the great power of this remarkably developed 
political organization and the millions at its command fi-om its 
vast monopoly, it will lose its terrors when the American people 
fiiUy realize its evil influence on the educational institutions of the 
country. Let the press, the teachers, and the committees jeal- 
ously guard their rights, and punish by exposure and loss of 
patronage any infiingements, and timid capital will keep to its 
own legitimate channels. It is not simply a question between 
rival publishing houses, but one of vital importance to the schools. 

EDWIN GINN. 



[From the New York Evening Post, '\ 

EDUCATIONAL VERSUS POLITICAL INTERESTS — STATE AND CORPO- 
RATE MONOPOLIES VERSUS FREE COMPETITION. 

About a year ago the four large houses of Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Company, Ivison, Blakeman & Company, A. S. Barnes & 
Company, and D. Appleton & Company, were consolidated into 
the American Book Company. At that time I tried very hard to 
persuade them not to form this company, for I feared that it 
would tend to stir up fresh legislation in regard to the book 
business, which has generally been an injury both to the pub- 
lishers and the public. The tendency is to emphasize cheapness 
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rather than quality; aad when a State or a county has uppermost 
the question of price, the result necessarily is, in books as in 
everything else, to get an inferior article. Then the effect is bad, 
also, in another direction. While the Commissioners charged 
with selecting the books for the State in ihe first place may per- 
form their duty intelligently, yet it offers a great inducement for 
the publisher to secure the adoption of his books by methods that 
cannot be commended. There is also danger that each succeed- 
ing board will have members upon it mote or less favorable to the 
interests of certain publishers. So far as my knowledge of the 
business goes, the best condition of affairs has been, and is to-day, 
in those States where each town and city decides the book ques- 
tion for itself. In every State different localities require different 
standards. Then where the towns select their own committees, 
they are generally made up of the best citizens in the town, and 
the best qualified to perform the duties required of such a board. 
The amount of money involved in settling the question (or a 
single town is not an undue inducement to the publisher, and it 
is more likely that the committee will decide the question on its 
merits. 

The question of price is not, and should not be, the most 
important question in selecting books; for, as gathered from 
statistics, the average cost of school-books to each pupil through- 
out the United States is something less than on^ dollar a year, 
white the yearly expense of educating a pupil, reckoning the cost 
of his living, his clothing, the value of his time, the tuition, 
interest on money invested in buildings, etc., at a low estimate 
certainly amounts to Siso. And yet the books have a very 
important bearing upon the question of education. There arc 
many teachers who are capable of doing good work independently 
of the text-book, but by far the greater number rely almost wholly 
upon it for the value of their instruction. It is safe to estimate 
that at least twenty-five per cent of the worth of the average 
teacher's work depends upon the text-book. Is it wise economy, 
therefore, to use inferior books, though we may save the whole 
price to the pupil, if we are in danger of losing twenty-five per 
cent of the Jrjo yearly expended? No, it is not cheaper books 
that are wanted, but better ones. The public can well afford to 
allow the publisher and editor a fair margin of profit to encourage 
the best production possible. 

Now, what are the conditions most favorable for the produc- 
tion of the best books? Is it well for publishers to unite in one 
huge monopoly? What inducement would there be for securing 



better books if the old ones in use were not in danger of being 
displaced? Would they look favorably upon publishing a series 
of new books if it would be an extra expense to them of at least 
^100,000 to put them in the place of the old ones? I am very 
much afraid that as human nature goes, it would take a very strong 
argument to convince them that there was any necessity for 
publishing the new books under such circumstances. If, on the 
contrary, there were several large firms competing sharply with 
each other constantly for the market, each hoping that a new 
series might yield $100,000 profit, instead of costing $100,000 
extra to issue, would not such a condition be vastly more favor- 
able to the production of the best books? Would not such an 
inducement tend to more activity in looking for the best educa- 
tional talent, in order that better books might be produced? 

The publisher may conduct his business with a view to the 
production of the best books, trusting to merit in the long run to 
reward his efforts, or he may produce such as the politician can 
use to advantage for securing the favor of the average teacher 
and committeeman. The former we may designate as the educa- 
tional, the latter as the political, publisher. 

To be successful as an educational publisher one should him- 
self be well informed, and have an intimate acquaintance with 
the schools. He should also possess a good knowledge of human 
nature, enabling him to read character readily. When a manu- 
script is presented, he should know whether it is good, and if so, 
whether the schools need such a work. To assist him in a 
correct opinion he will seek the best advice obtainable. Much 
depends upon his corps of advisers. Here will come into play 
his power of reading men. There are plenty of good scholars, 
not, however, an abundance of men knowing the wants of schools 
and the qualities of a book best suited to them. A level-headed 
scholar is required — one whose judgment can be relied on. 
The educational publisher will not sit idly in his office, waiting 
for writers to deluge him with manuscripts on every subject under 
the sun, but will carefully study courses of instruction, and whertf 
he finds the greatest defects he will begin his work. The neglected 
field is likely to prove most profitable, since he will meet here the 
least competition. His success as a publisher is decided largely 
by his judgment of men as authors, critics, and agents. After 
he has selected the lines in which he will work, the hunt begins. 
He looks over the leading teachers. From them he may hope 
for the successful book. He tries one. The book is correct in 
subiect-matter, but poorly arranged. Another writer is suggestive, 
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bright, and original, but careless. A third is careful, but lacks 

expression. It is rare that ali the qualities essential to the suc- 
cessful book-writer are found in one person. Often il becomes 
necessary to unite several men upon a single work, and here 
comes in the most difficult task of all. One knows his subject, 
another is painstaking, a third understands the best form of ex- 
pression; but to get each to appreciate the value of the other's 
work, and to continue heartily to labor together for the comple- 
tion of the book, is a task old Hercules himself might well be 
proud of accomplishing. Before the good book appears at least 
fifty manuscripts must be read and a dozen sets of plates made. 
The successful book must stimulate the great mass of pupils and 
teachers, and to do this must not be too hard for the lower nor 
too easy for the upper half. When the publisher thinks he has 
fulfilled all the conditions, then he must await the test of the 
school-room. This verdict is often disappointing. Unless a 
book is satisfactory and remains in use more than five years, il 
is a failure from ihe publisher's point of view, for it takes that 
time for him to get back what il has cost. The margin of profit 
seems to be very greai; but when a dollar book has to be sold lo 
the trade for seventy-five cents, and when it costs twenty-five or 
thirty cents for paper, printing, and binding, and twenty-five 
more, on an average, for clerk-hire, agents, gift books, advertis- 
ing, postage, rent, and interest on plates, stock, capital, etc., 
there is left about iwenty-five cents to be divided between 
author and publisher, — a pretty close margin to offset ail the 
risks of this business. The author gets nearly one-half of the nel 
profit, as far as our experience goes — a pretty generous division, 
as he takes no financial risk, and his books are very largely made 
up from the results of the school-roora work for which he has 
already been paid. It is commonly supposed that the quality of 
a book decides the number of copies sold; but if the forces could 
be accurately calculated, it would be found that not more than 
one-third of the sales are due to the author, the other two-thirds 
to the brains of the agent and the publisher, and to the capital 
invested. A few books sell themselves to a great extent, but 
quite as many owe their success almost wholly to the way they 
are placed on the market. This line of work offers a rare 
opportunity for a man who has the genius to associate the best 
talent in planning wise courses of study and making the books 
Deeded for carrying out the same. 

The political publisher works on a very different plan. He 
wonts a popular book, one that will be attiactive at first sight, 



and so easy that the great majority will favor it at once. It must 
have an abundance of pictures, large type, and little matter on 
the page. Other things being equal, the most influential teacher 
is selected for the work. It does not follow that the best teach- 
ers are the best writers, nor the best writers the best teachers. 
The influential teacher will be sought in important cities or 
schools to make a book, even if the publisher already has one on 
the subject. He wants that teacher to favor his other books, 
and does not mind spending a few hundred dollars on his plates, 
whether the work is good or not. On this basis he will readily 
get his books into use, though the material may be scanty and 
the merit scantier. Such books appeal to the lower half of the 
teachers and pupils, but fail to stimulate or interest the upper 
portion, and in a short time become unsatisfactory. They would 
naturally soon be displaced by the better ones but for the fact 
that the publisher has secured the leading political influences 
that control the introduction and use of books. 

Do I mean to say that a poor book can be kept in the schools 
iny length of time? Yes. To-day many large cities and towns 
are using in the schools books which the teachers have for years 
tried to get rid of. Two or three determined men on a board 
of education can generally prevent a change, especially when a 
publisher has trained all his forces on the other members. Two 
or three men will almost always be absent from meetings; others 
have projects to accomplish, and will agree to stay away or vote 
against a change if it will gain them votes. The influential friends 
of each committeeman are known, and some of them will happen 
to have important business with these men on the very night of 
the meeting. The political boss of the city controls several 
votes. There are many other influences known to politicians, 
which they understand how to use to the best advantage ; and as 
there is naturally a strong prejudice against changes, one may 
readily see how difficult it must be to get rid of a book backed 
by a strong house. 

This brings us to the question which is uppermost in the public 
mind at the present time. If a single house can maintain its 
books in use for fifteen years against the wishes of the teachers, 
what must be the lifetime of a book when five of the most power- 
ful houses in the trade, controlling three-fourths of all the school- 
books in the country, are united? The combination resents 
being called a Trust. But why are Trusts so obnoxious to the 
public? Because they are monopolies. How many Trusts 
control three-fourths of any trade ? The people care nothing for 









tbc form of the oi^ianization. It is the aim of the concern. Is it 
to crush out free competition? If so, the people will 6nd some 
way to meet it. Does it claim the schools now using its books 
as its own peculiar property, and has it put up its sign with 
this warning; "Whoever dares to trespass on these premises by 
selling any of his books here will speedily rue it, for we shall 
displace his publications wherever we can find them, at any cost. 
It shall be war to the knife. We have freely spent our time and 
money for twenty years in acquiring the trade of these schools. 
We have the political influence and money necessary to hold 
them, and we propose to protect our vested property "? 

This is a bold position, and the company might be able to 
carry out such a policy if it were in the sugar or oil trade. The 
publisher of school-books must transact his business on entirely 
different principles, for his relations to the public are much 
closer in many respects. The public pays a great deal of money 
for educational purposes, and must see to it that every facility is 
furnished to get the best results. As before stated, text-books 
are an important factor in the problem. The great majority of 
teachers depend almost wholly upon them in giving their instruc- 
tion. It is important, therefore, that they should have the best. 
Every town and city in most States has the control of books in 
its own hands. Whether the publisher will or not, he must take 
the public into consideration, as it seems to have some voice in 
this matter. While one set of publishers is spending a large 
portion of time and money in manipulating votes to put in and 
hold in their books, others are spending their time and money 
in looking into the condition of the schools, and are planning 
with the best teachers and scholars many good series of books 
that will be a great help to education, and they claim the right 
to sell these books, wherever the people wish them, without being 
treated to fire and sword. All publishers have certain rights. 
They may get whom they can to write their books, pay them for 
it, print and bind as they please, fix prices, advertise as freely 
as they like, and ask the people to buy; but if arty organization, 
controlling three-fourths of the business, claims that it has a 
perpetual right to supply its books to these schools, and that the 
public shall buy no others, it somewhat exceeds the proper limits 
of the trade, and may not be surprised if the people question 
this position, and take matters inio their own hands. One of 
two things will happen — either the public will clear away all 
obstructions and buy such books as thev wish, where they wish, 
or they will set up the publishing business for themselves. 



With all their shortcomings I think that publishers in general 
may claim that in the last twenty-five years they have done a 
good deal to advance the cause of general education, and have 
made American text-books to-day probably superior to those of 
any other nation. It has taken a great deal of patient, intel- 
ligent, hard labor on the part of both authors and publishers to 
do this. Are we now in a moment of supreme folly about to 
lose all that advantage? Well knowing the sensitiveness to and 
prejudice against monopolies, we organize a company which is 
so powerful as to crush out all competitors in a short time, unless 
the public come to their aid. 

The political element has always been the worst enemy to both 
publisher and public. The more attention given to " setting up 
the forces " necessary to introduce and hold in books, the less 
will be given to improving them. Many have been the com- 
plaints of book " rings " fastening themselves on certain cities 
and States so closely that no changes could be made. Teachers 
have lost their places or been promoted according as they op- 
posed or favored certain books. Many committeemen have been 
unduly active for certain books without any one's being able to 
assign any sufficient cause for it. 

'Die present seems to be a critical time in the book busi- 
ness. The more we can develop our business on the educa- 
tional, and the further we can get from the political basis, the 
better it will be for the public, and whatever is better for the 
public will surely be better for the trade in the long run. 

The organization of the American Book Company, however, 
uniting as it does five of the large houses, and controlling ninety 
per cent of the grammar-school book business of the country, is 
a move, it seems to me, in the wrong direction; for it multiplies 
fivefold the political power, and hence increases five times the 
dangers to the business. Any trade that is conducted from the 
political standpoint calls into play the lower order of faculties as 
a general thing. One is obliged to seek out the weaknesses of 
the parties in power, and to play upon them. It commences very 
simply. A superintendent or committeeman, from the purest 
motives, believing it for the interest of the community, votes 
for a publisher's book; then the publisher, feeling kindly towards 
this person, makes him a present of some kind. It is not money, 
but some little token or other. It may go as far as a Webster's 
Dictionary or a set of encyclopaedias. Ordinarily, however, it 
would not commence in that way. It is a dangerous beginning, 
although the committeeman himself may not feel that it is placing 
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himself under special obligation to accept a gift, under the cir- 
cumstances. But when this publisher's books come up again 
for adoption, or others come in competition with his, the danger 
is that ^is committeeman would feel more interest in this party's 
books than he possibly could in a stranger's. Not only from 
such gradual beginnings, but in many other ways, it happiens that 
the agent of a publisher may secure a large number of persons 
specially interested in his books. If a committeeman is known 
to have strong friends in a city or town, the fact is found out, 
and these friends are interested one way or another to influence 
him. The same line of policy is pursued in regard to teachers. 
Those that have inHuence are sought out and cultivated, and 
their aid is secured in some way. If there is a lawyer upon the 
school board, the business of a firm requires legal talent often- 
times; there are collections to be made, or other affairs needing 
the help of a lawyer. If a physician is on the school board, the 
agent sometimes is taken sick suddenly. A case of this kind 
actually occurred a short time ago. Both father and son hap- 
pened to be physicians. The agent went to the father for some 
slight ailment, and after he had pas'sed out his five or ten dollars, 
and was just going away, he said to the physician, " Perhaps you 
may be interested to know that I am trying to introduce a certain 
line of books in this city." " Oh ! " said the physician, " I am 
not the person whom you wish to see about books. It is my 
son, who is on the School Board ! " Straightway the agent goes 
to the son and has another examination for the same trouble, 
and makes known his business. The matter, by accident, was 
spoken of between the father and son, and the joke was too good 
to be kept. Thus it came to be exposed. 

From such beginnings the political line of work develops into 
serious difficulties, such as have recently cropped out in the 
States of Virginia, West Virginia, and Washington. In some of 
these cases heavy bribes have been given to secure votes. Where 
one case of bribery is exposed, it is generally believed that a 
hundred are successful. A large corporation has some represent- 
ative in every important city or town in the country. 

In addition to all the corrupt inSuences known to politics, 
there is this further danger; that a rich company will prevail 
upon a city or town, when it is dissatisfied with the books used, 
to take in exchange its new books, free of charge; and, appeal- 
ing as this does to the spirit of gain in the city or town, they 
take the new books without particularly looking into the question 
to see whether there are not better published by other houses. 
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In a single year the new books become old and prove more un- 
satisfactory than the ones supplanted, but it is not so easy to 
make a second change. They are obliged to keep on with the 
old books for many years. 

Any action of this kind that tends to sink out of sight the 
merit of a book and emphasize the one fact of pecuniary gain or 
price is fraught with great harm, for it lowers the business down 
to the lowest cost of printer's ink, paper, and binding. The un- 
fortunate thing about this whole matter is that the formation of 
the American Book Company intensifies the political side of the 
question, as I have said before, by creating alarm in the public 
mind, which is sure to result in a large amount of special legis- 
lation. When the people decide to make their own books, as in 
the State of California, they find many difficulties. It costs a 
great deal of money to establish a first-class printing-office and 
bindery, and to make the plates for a series of books. It is 
difficult to secure the right kind of talent to make good books. 
In fact, publishers generally find that the whole United States is 
not too large a field to draw from for good editors, and when they 
have the whole country to select from, many series of books have 
to be issued before a successful one appears. Even the best 
books that are now in the schools have had to be made over 
many times before arriving at their present state of perfection. 
When a person selects the publishing business for his vocation, 
it is presumable that he has special talents fitting him for that 
line of work, and when he has to experiment on his own money, 
he is likely to take greater care to secure a satisfactory product. 

If it is necessary for the successful publisher to have special 
ability for his work and the whole United States for his market, 
how much more uncertain and difficult must it be when a State 
goes into the business? Then a person is selected to manage 
the publishing business, not on account of any particular fitness 
he may have for the work, but because he has been useful to the 
party in a political way. The State has to go to the large ex- 
pense of printing and binding, and the amount of work required 
is not sufficient to keep up a first-class establishment. The State 
is also limited largely to its own people for editorial work, and 
the party having the public money at his disposal is not, in the 
nature of things, as careful in the use of it as he would be with 
his own. Then it is found that in a few years the books have to 
be revised and new plates have to be made, even under the best 
conditions. Therefore it is not strange that the experiment in 
California was such a significant failure. They find that their 
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books are not only inferior to those in the open market, but tbey 
have cost about twice as much, llie California experiment hiis 
probably ended that line of State action. 

There is a danger that the people themselves at first will help 
on the American Book Company by accepting the gilt of new 
books for old ones, and thus assist to destroy their only means ai 
protection, — free, open competition, — and they will not realiw 
fully their own dangers until after they have themselves finnlj 
established a gigantic monopoly. 

I am very much afraid that it will be impossible now to save 
the countrj' from going through this disastrous experiment The 
American Book Company begins to realise something of the 
intense prejudice against large corporations, monopolies, and 
Trusts, and during the last year it would appear that it is trying 
to render this legislation as harmless as possible by tying up Staid 
and counties for a period of five years. This renewed activi^ 
in State legislation is having its legitimate effect in paring down 
profits. The cutting down of the margin of profit below tbe ■ 
amount necessary to produce a first-class article, in any btui- 
ness, injures alike the trade and the community. The tradM 
must be prosperous, or the community will suffer. I( the peopl* 
will discourage the elements at work unfavorable to the busincM, 
and will insist on having those books that have the greaiest raatt 
instead of the cheapest price, they may stop this lowering inflo- 
ence. When the public concludes to pay no more for school- 
books than the price of poor paper, poor ink, and poor bindii^ , 
and nothing for brains in either editor or publisher, they wOl 
get just what they pay for. If they want to spend I150 a jett 
to educate a child, and then lose one-half of that expenditure to 
save twenty-five or fifty cents a year on the school-books, it i» 
about time that they should consider whether such a course il 
wise economy. EDWIN GINN. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 



CONSTITUTION. 



PREAMBLE. 



The National Council of Education shall have for its object the consideration 
and discussion of educational questions of general interest and public importance, 
and the presentation, through printed reports, of the substance of the discussions, 
and the conclusions formulated. It shall be its object to reach and disseminate 
correct thinking on educational questions; and, for this purpose, it shall be the 
aim of the Council, in conducting its discussions, to define and state with accuracy 
the different views and theories on the subject under consideration, and, secondly, 
to discover and represent fairly the grounds and reasons for each theory or view, 
so far ns to show, as completely as possible, the genesis of opinion on the subject. 
It shall be the duty of the Council, in pursuance of this object, to encourage from 
all its members the most careful statement of differences In opinion, together with 
the completest statement of grounds for the same. It shall further require from 
the chairmen of its committees the careful preservation and presentation of the 
individual differences of opinion whenever grounds have been furnished for the 
same by members of their committees. It shall invite the freest discussion of the 
reports of its committees, and, whenever said reports are not so amended as to 
embody the new suggestions developed by such discussion, any member making 
such suggestion or objection may put in writing his view and the grounds therefor, 
and furnish the same to the Secretary for the records of the Council. It shall 
prepare, through its President, with the aid of the chairmen of the several com- 
mittees, an annual report to the National Association, setting forth the questions 
considered by the Council during the previous year, and placing before the asso- 
ciation, in succinct form, the work accomplished. It shall embody in this report 
a survey of those educational topics which seem to call for any action on the part 
of the association. The Council shall appoint, out of its own number, oommittees 
representing the several departments of education, and thereby facilitate the ex- 
change of opinion among its members on such special topics as demand the atten- 
tion of the profession or of the public. 



ARTICLE I.— MEMBERSHIP. 



% 



^ The National Council of Education shall consist of sixty members, selected 
»/ the membership of the National Educational Association. Any member of 
^aociation identified with educationa\ wot\l \% c\\^\A« to membership in the 
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Council, and after the first election such membership shall continue for six years, 
except as hereinafter provided. 

2. In the year 1885 the Board of Directors shall elect eight members — ^four 
members for six years, two for four years, and two for two years; and the Oouncil 
shall elect eight members — five members for six years, two for fonr years, and one 
for two years; and annually thereafter the Board of Directors shall elect five mem- 
bers and the Council five members, each member, with the exception hereinafter 
provided for (section 5), to serve six years, or untU his successor is elected. 

3. The annual election of members of the Council shall be held in connection 
with the annual meetings of the association. If the Board of Directors riiall fall, 
for any reason, to fill its quota of members annually, the vacancy or vacancies 
shall be filled by the Council. 

4. The term of service of the several members of the Council, chosen at the 
first election, shall be arranged by the Executive Committee of the Council. 

5. The absence of a member from two consecutive annual meetings of the 
Council shall be considered equivalent to resignation of membership, and the Coun- 
cil shall fill vacancies caused by absence from the Council as herein defined, as 
well as vacancies caused by death or resignation, for the unexpired term. All 
persons who have belonged to the Council shall, on the expiration of their member- 
ship, become honorary members, with the privilege of attending its regular sessions,' 
and participating in its discussions. No state shall be represented in the Council 
by more than eight members. 



ARTICLE II.— FEES. 

There shall be no fee for membership in the Council of Education, but each 
member of it shall secure a membership in the National Educational Association 
by becoming a life member of the same, or by paying to the Treasurer of the 
association the annual membership fee of two dollars. 



ARTICLE IIL— MEETINGS. 

There shall be a regular annual meeting of the Council held at the same place 
as the meeting of the National Association, and at least two days previous to this 
meeting. There may be special meetings of the Council, subject to the call of the 
Executive Committee, but the attendance at these meetings shall be entirely volun- 
tary. The regular meeting of the committees shall take place on the days provided 
for the annual meeting of the Council. Meetings of committees may be called at 
any time by the chairmen of the respective committees, but attendance at such 
special meetings shall be entirely voluntary. A majority of the Council shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of business at any meeting, whether regular 
or called; but any less number, exceeding eight members, may constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business at the regular annual meeting, as defined in this 
article. 

ARTICLE IV.— COMMITTEES. 

The general management of the affairs of the Council shall be vested in an 
Executive Committee, composed of the President, Vice President, and Secretary 
of the Council, and four other members, all ot vflxotCL «Lt^ Vi \i^ ^^^^^ \s^ '^'^ 
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Council at its annual meeting. There riiall be twelve standing oommittees, each 
consisting of five members. They shall be appointed by the Executive Committee, 
and be named as follows: 

1. Committee on State School Systems. 

2. Committee on City School Systems. 

3. Committee on Higher Education. 

4. Committee on Secondary Education. 

5. Committee on Elementary Education. 

6. Committee on Normal Education. 

7. Committee on Technological Education. 

8. Committee on Pedagogics. 

9. Committee on Moral Education. 

10. Committee on School Sanitation, Hygiene, and Physlbal Training. 

11. Committee on Psychological Inquiry. 

12. Committee on Educational Reports and Statistics. 

ARTICLE v.— DUTIES OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

The committees of the Council shall consider the topics assigned to them, and 
report on the same; they mny select for their deliberations such other questions 
belonging to their departments as they deem proper to discuss. 

Whenever called upon, the committees shall continue the deliberate work of 
the association on topics assigned to them, or prepare questions to be submitted 
to that body. 

It shall be the duty of the standing committees to observe the new educational 
experiments and original investigations within the scope of their assigned topics 
and report the same from time to time to the President of the Council. 

ARTICLE VI.— DUTIES OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEES. 

The members of the Council shall render active service and assistance in the 
work of the committee to which they have been assigned, and further the general 
work of the Council as much as is in their power. They shall give their attention 
to the questions submitted to them, and communicate their conclusions in writing 
to the Chairman of the Committee. 

Meeting of Commiiiee for Special Work. — A half day at each annual session shall 
be set apart for "round table" discussions, and each standing committee may con- 
duct its own meeting separately, inviting, at its pleasure, experts, original investi- 
gators, or other persons, to present their experience or theoretical views before it, 
for discussion. 

ARTICLE VII.— DUTIES OF THE CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES. 

The Chairman of each committee shall communicate the questions which are 
to be discussed to each of the members of his committee, and send them such other 
communications ns may assist them in their work. He shall arrange a suitable 
plan for an exchange of opinion, and embody the conclusions arrived at in a brief 
report. He sliall, from time to time, inform the Secretary of the Council of the 
progress made by his committee. He shall, with the consent of the other members 
of his committee, arrange special meetings at a convenient time and place. He 
'hall see that the communications, sent in Imth to ««Lc\i TSi^mber of his committee, 
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are promptly forwarded. He shall state distinctly (in the form of questions, when 
feasible) the topics on which he desires to have a brief expression of opinion from 
the members of his committoe, and embody the substance of their answers in his 
report. 

ARTICLE VIII.— THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEES. 

The work of the committees of the Council shall be carried on in the regrular 
meetings provided for above, and in such special meetings as can be arranged from 
time to time, according to the pleasure of the committee, and principally in writing, 
by an exchange of briefly-expressed opinions. It shall be the duty of each Chair- 
man to devise a plan for the latter. Each member may be required to report on a 
part of the subject : or the whole topic may be submitted to each member, together 
with the opinion of the other members that have considered the topic before. 

ARTICLE IX.— DUTIES OF THE COUNCIL. 

It shall be the duty of the Council to further tiie objects of the National Asso- 
ciation, and to use its best efforts to promote the cause of education in general. 
The Council shall assign work to each committee, and receive a report on the 
same; it shall cause to be published such reports of committees, or parts of the 
same, as in its judgment should be brought to general notice; it shall present, 
through the President of the Council, an annual report of its work to the National 
Educational Association. 

Arrangement of Annual Programs—The President, in making up the annual pro- 
gram of exercises, may select any of the twelve standing committees which will, 
in his opinion, prepare work for the Council of the most timely and vital character, 
and he shall not be limited in his choice by considerations of routine. 

The committee thus reporting may introduce before the Council such specialists, 
experts, original investigators, or inventors of new methods as they may deem 
essential to present effectively their subject-matter before the Council for dis- 
cussion. 

ARTICLE X.— AMENDMENTS. 

This constitution may be altered or amended, at a regular meeting of the Coun- 
cil, by a two-thirds vote of the members present, and any provision may be waived 
at any regular meeting by unanimous consent. 

By-laws not in violation of this constitutton may be adopted by a two-thirds 
vote of the Council. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1894-95. 

PreHdent.^C. C. Rounds. Plymouth. N. H. 

Vice Pretid€tU.— E. Oram Lyte, Mlllersjvillo. Pa. 

Secretary and TrfOturer.—'S. C. Dougherty. Peoria, 111. 
Executive Commifte^.— The President, Vice President, Secretary; B. W. Coy, Cincin- 
nati. Ohio; Charles W. Bitot. Cambrldflre, Mass.; B. A. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
James H. Cantleld. Lincoln, Nob. 

OFFICERS FOR 1895-96. 

President— H. S. Tarbell, Providence, R. I. 

Vice Freitident.— Earl Barnes, Stanford University, Cal. 

Secretary and Treaeurer.— Bettie A. Dutton, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Executive Cofnmittee.— The President, Vice President, Secretary; Charles De Garmo, 
Swarthmore, Pa.; D. L. Kiehle. Mlnnonpolls, Minn.; J. R. Preston, Jackson, Mlm.; 
James M. Qreen, Trenton, N. J. 

MEMBERS. 



Note.— The letter **A" following a name denotes that the member Is of the class 
elected by the aBSOciatlou; the letter **C," by the Council. 



Term expiree. 

Edwin C. Hewett, Normul, III A 1896 

Aiidrcw J. Rlckoff, Borkeloy, Cal A 181)6 

•Eiilor B. Smith, Athens, Ca A 1806 

•Chfts. A. McMurry, Normal, 111 A 18i)6 

•J.F.MllLspaugh, Salt Lake Clty,Utah.A 1800 
♦John T. Buchanan, Kansas City, Mo.C 18D6 

•H. S. Tarbell, Providence, K. I C 1890 

•E. W. Coy, Cincinnati, Ohio C 1890 

•Ellen C. Sabln, Milwaukee, WIh C 1890 

•John W. Cook, Normal, III C 1890 

William T UarrlH, Washington, I>. C.A 1807 

•C. B. Gilbert, St. Paul, Minn A 1807 

John E. Bradley, Jacksonville, III... A 1807 
•Earl Barnes, Stanford Univ.. Cal... A 1807 

J. G. Schunnnn, Ithaca, N. Y A 1807 

•Charles De Garmo, Swarthmore, Pa.C 1807 

•L. H. Jouos, Cleveland, Ohio C 1807 

C. M Woodward, St Louis, Mo C 1807 

•S. G. Williams, Ithaca, N. Y C 1807 

•Nicholas Murray Butler, New York.C 1807 

lUchurd G. Boone, Ypsllantl, Mich... A 1898 
•F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis, Mo.. ..A 1808 

N. A. Calkins, New York City A 18i»8 

•Joseph Baldwin, Huntsville, Tex A 180S 

James H Canfleld, Columbus, Ohio.. .A 1808 

A. S. Draper, Champaign, 111 C 1808 

•Wlllljnn IL Ma.vwoll, Brooklyn, N. Y.C 1898 
Emorrton E. White. Columbus, Ohlo..C 1898 
•B. A. Hlnbdale, Ann Arbor, Mlcn..C 1808 
•N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, III C 1898 



Term expires. 
•W. H. Bartholomew, Louisville, Ky.A 1890 
•Frank A. Fitzpatrick, Boston, Ma88.A 1899 

•Henry Sabin. Des Moines. Iowa A 1800 

•E. Oram Lyte, Miilersville. Pa A 18U0 

J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City. Mo.. A 1800 

William A. Mowry, Salem, Mass C ISW 

Sellni H. Peabody, Chicago, 111 C 1801» 

Nathan C Schaeffer, Harrisburg. Pa.C 1809 

Duvid L. Kiehle, St. Paul. Minn C 1890 

Mary E.Nicholson. Indianapolis. Tnd C l»>t» 

C. C. Rounds, Plymouth, N. H A 1000 

J. H. Phillips, Birmingham. Ala A 1900 

Z. Richards, Washington, D. C A 1900 

Jamos H. Baker, Boulder, Colo A 1900 

Thomas G. Harris, Austin, Tex A 1900 

Aaron Gove, Denver, Colo C 1900 

Wm. E. Sheldon. Boston, Mass C 1000 

Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn C 1900 

iuola Stickney, Cincinnati, Ohio C 1900 

II. H. Seerley, Cedar Falls, Iowa...C 1900 

James M. Green. Trenton. N. J.... A 1901 
Augustus S. Downing. Albany. N. Y.A 1901 

A. R. Taylor. Emporia. Kan A 1001 

W. II. Payne. Nashville. Tenn A 1901 

J. R. Preston, Jack5on,Miss A 1001 

Goo P. Brown. Bloomlngton, 111 C 1001 

Bettie A. Dutton. Cleveland, Ohio.. .0 1001 

Chns. H. Keyes. Pasadena, Gal C 1901 

Wm. L. Bryan, Bloomlngton. Ind...C 1901 
Wm. F. King, Mt. Vernon. Iowa..,C 1901 



^Present at tho meeting of the Council \u Deuxer, \8iik>. 
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EONOBABY MEMBEBSr DECEASED MEMBEB8. 



HONORARY MEMBERS. 



Henry Baruard, llartforil, Coun. 
William N. Barringer, Newark, N. J. 
Newton Bateman, Galesbnrg, 111. 
D. Bemls, Spokane, Wash. 
Thomas W. Blcknell, Providence. R. I. 
Albert G. Boydon, Bridgewater, Muss. 
Anna C. Brackett, New York City. 
Edward Brooks, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Matthew H. Buckham, Burlington, Vt. 
I>avld M. Camp, New Britain, Conn. 
Aaron L. Chapln, Belolt, Wis. 
Clara Conway, Memphis, Tenn. 
Matilda S. Cooper, Nyack, N. Y. 
Oscar H. Cooper, Galveston, Tex. 
William J. Corthell, Gorham, Me. 
J. L. M. Curry, Richmond, Va. 
V. C. Dibble. Charleston, S. C. 
John W. Dickinson, Boston, Mass. 
Larkin Dunton, Boston, Mass. 
John Eaton, Washington, D. C. 
OUas. W. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 
Geo. T. Fairchlld, Manhattan, Kan. 
William W. Folwell, Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. R. Garrett. Nashville, Tenn. 
Daniel C. Oilman, Baltimore, Md. 
Jam<.'S C. Greenough, Westfleld, Mass. 
John M. Gregory, Washington, D. C. 
Daniel B. Hagar, Salem, Mass. 
W. N. Hallman, Washington, D. C. 
G. Stanley Hall, Worcester, Mass. 
Ira G. Holtt, bacramento, Cal. 
J. George Hodglns, Toronto, Canada. 
James H. Hoose. Pasadena, Cal. 
George W. Howison, San Francisco, Cal. 
James L. Hughes, Toronto, Canada. 
Thomas Hunter, New York City. 
Ellen Hyde, Farmlngham, Mass. 
John S. Irwin, Fort Wayne, Ind. 



E. J. James, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henry M. James, Taeoma, Wash. 
II. S. Jones, Lincoln, Neb. 
E. S. Joynes, Knoxvllle, Tenn. 
Thomas Klrkland, Toronto, Canada. 
Henry M. Lelpzlger, New York City. 
James MacAllster. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albert P. Marble, Omaha, Neb. 
FrancU A. Marsh, Easton, Pa. 
Llllle J. Martin, San Franolsco, Cal. 
Thomas J. Morgan, Washington, D. C. 
Lemuel Moss, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Blrdseye G. Northrop, Clinton, Conn. 
John M. Ordway, New Orleans, La. 
Francis W. Parker, Chicago, 111. 
Warren D. Parker, River Falls. Wis. 
S. 8. Parr, St. Cloud, Minn. 
John B. Peaslee, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William F. Phelps, St. Paul, Minn. 
Joslah L. Plckard, Iowa City, Iowa. 
John T. Prince, Boston. Mass. 
William H. Ruffner, Lexington, Va. 
H. E. Shepard, Charleston, S. C. 
Edgar A. Singer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
James H. Smart, Lafayette, Ind. 

Homer B. Sprague Cal. 

J. W. Stearns, Madison, Wis. 
Thomas B. Stockwell, Providence, R. I. 
Grace Bibb Sud'borough, Omaha, Neb. 
John Swett, San Francisco, Cal. 
W. R. Thlgpen, Savannah, Ga. 
H. S. Thompson, Columbia, S. C. 
L. S. Thompson, New Wilmington, Pa. 
Julia S. Tutweller. Livingstone, Ala. 
Delia L. Williams, Delaware, Ohio. 
J. Ormond Wilson, Washington, D. C. 
H. K. Wolfe, Lincoln, Neb. 



DECEASED MEMBERS. 



Robert Allyn, 



,1804 James McCosh 1804 



Israel W. Andrews 1888 M. A. Newell 1803 

N. R. H. Dawson 1805 Edward Olney 188« 

Samuel S. Greene 1883 Gustavus J. Orr 1888 

John Hancock 1801 John D. Philbrlck 1885 

William D. Henkle 1882 R. W. Stevenson 1803 

Elnathan E. Hlgbee 1880 Ell T. Tappan 1888 

George Howland 1892 Charles O. Thompson 1885 

Merrick Lyon 1888 James P. Wlckersham 1801 
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STANDING COMMITTEES. 

The committees from which reiwrts are due in 1S9G are Xos. II., III., IV., 
VII., X., XL, and XII. The topics already reported on will be found in italics, 
with the years of the reports in parentheses. 

The chairman of each of the standing committees should communicate with 
the other members of his committee at om.e, select a subject, and notify the Pn'si- 
dent, II. S. Tarbell, I»rovidence, R. I., by Feb. 1. 1890. It is the wish of the 
President of the Nationtfl Educational Association that the pro^rrams of the Na- 
tional Association, its departments, and the National Council, be issued by Febru- 
ary 15th. 

Attention is called to provisions of the constitution of the Council in regard to 
the character of the work of standing committees. Provision is also made in the 
constitution for round tables, and it is exi)ected that arrangements will be made 
for these by those standing committees to which formal reports are not assigned. 

I.— On State School Systems . 

Sub-Topics. 

1. Organization (1883). 8. Siate^ County , Cityy and District Super- 

2. Supervution (1885). vision (1892). 

3. Licensure of Teachers (1889). ^. The. Ungraded School (1895). 

4. School Revenues. N. C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg, Pa., Chair- 

5. Compulsory Education (1891). *^» 

6. Tenure of Office of Teachers [xs^). ^- H- Canfield, Columbus, Ohio. 

7. Supplying the ' Schools with Text -T. R. Preston, Jackson, Miss. 

BqqJjj, .T. G. Schurman, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Henry Sabin, Des Moines, Iowa. 

II.— On City School Systems. 

Sub-Topics. 

1. Organization. 10. Enriching the Course of Study l)e- 

2. Supervision (1884, 1S\)0). low the High School. 

3. Superiniendency. 11. Graded Course of Study on Herhartian 

4. Qualitication of Teachers. Principles (1895). 

6. aassifi^ation of Pupil, (1886). ^^^.^,,^ ^^^.^.^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^.^^^^ Chairman. 

6. Ungraded ^schools. L. H. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio. 

7. Business Side of City School Systems j.,,i^.^ (. g^l,i^^ Milwaukee, Wis. 

(1888. 1889, 1R90). Oscar II. Cooper, Galveston, Tex. 

8. Promotions and Kxnniiiuitions. x. C. Dougherty, Peoria, 111. 

9. Evening Schools. 

III.— On Hiffher Education. 

Sub-Topics. 

1. Higher Institutions Hi quired (1885). 7. The Seminary Method of Instruc- 

2. Harmonizing of Higher, Secondary, and tion. 

E/emenfary Schools (18H'2). ^- Professional and Technical Instrurtion 

3. Admi8.iion to College (1884). *» ^^^ University (1894). 

4. Efecf ire System (\SSf^). .1. E. Bradley, Jacksonville, 111., Chnirmnn. 
T). Colleg.' (Jovernment. William F. King, Mount Vernon. Iowa, 
r,. What Should Prcicde the riiivj-r- James H. Baker. Boulder, Colo. 

sity? A. S. Draper, Champaign, 111. 

S. O. \V\Uyi\\\\a, Ithiica, X. Y. 
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IV.— On Secondary Education. 
Sub-Topics. 

1. High Schools {\882). 8. Diflference Between College Methods 

2. Academies (188^), of Instruction and High School 
3 Preparation for College (1884). Methods. 

4. Relation of High Schools to Coneges{18H't), 

5. Opportunities of the Eural Population for ^^'- ^' Bartholomew, Louisville, Ky. 

Secondary Education (1889). ' ^'' ^^"*« ^^*^*^»' ^''^- ^"^«' ^^"• 

G. Schools by Correspondence. ^' ^- Seerley, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

7. Uniformity in Requirements for Admis- '^^^^ ^' B"^l»a"an, Kansas City, Mo. 

sion to College (1891). Horace S. Tnrhell, Providence, R. I. 

v.— On Elementary Education. 

Sub-Topics. 

1. Course of Study (ieS2), 9. The Uses of Literature in Elementary 

2. Oral Teaching (1884). Education (1892). 

3. Text-Books (1886). 10. Economy in Elementary Education 

4. Waste in Elementary Education (1888). (1895) . 

5. Kindergarten. Geo. P. Brown, Bloomington, 111., Chair- 
it. Language Lessons in Elementary man. 

Schools. William E. Sheldon, Boston, Mass. 

7. Science Teaching in Lower Grades. Zalmon Ilichards, Washington, D. C. 

8. Essentials in Elementary Education J. H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala 

(1890). Bettie A. Dutton. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vl.—On Normal Education. 
Sub-Topics. 

1. Kind of Normal Schools Required. 8. The Kind and Amount of Practtee-Work 

2. Academical and Professional Draining and Its Place in the Normal School 

(1883, 1889). Course (1895). 

3. Practice Departments (1885). U. G. Boone, Ypsilauti, Mich., Chairman, 

4. City Normal Schools (1891). Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

5. Teachers* Institutes (1887). James M. Green, Trenton, N. J. 

6. The Relation of the Normal School to William L. Brjan, Bloomington. 111. 

Other Institutions of Learning (1892). John W. Cook, Normal, 111. 
T. Normal School Extension. 

VII.— On Teohnolofflcal Education. 

Sub-Topics. 

1. Technical Training in Public Schools 6. Relation of Technological to LiberaV,Edu- 

(1881) cation (1894). 

2 Preparation for Institutes of Tech- ^ ^ Woodward, St. Louis, Mo., Chair- 

"^^^^J*- man. 

3. Pedagogical Value oj the School Work- Selim H. Peabody, Chicago, 111. 

shop (1886). Ruler B. Sn»ith, Athens. Ga. 

4. Agricultural Colleges (1888). William H. Payne, Nashville, Tenn. 

5. Summer Schools of Science. Charles II. Keyea, Vaaad^jw^v. C^V. 
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VIII.— On PedaflTOflrlcB. 
Sub-Topics. 

1. Chair of Pedagogy in Colleges (1882). 10. Scope and CharacUr of the Pedagogical 

2. Pedagogy as a Science (1884). Work in Univeraiiiea (1692). 

3. Peilagogicnl Inquiry. 11. The Laws of Mental Congruence and 

4. Function of Public Schools (1886, 1887). Energy Applied to Some Pedagogical 

5. Educational Value of Manual Training Problems (1895). 

(1889). Nicliolas Miirraj- Butler. New York City. 

6. Moral Education. Chairman. 

7. Pedagogical Terminology. David L. Kiehle, Minneapolis, Minn. 

8. The Education of the Will (1891). A. II. Taylor, Emporia, Kan. 

9. Distinguishing Ideas in the Herbar- Charles A. McMurry, Normal, III. 

tian System of Pedagogy. B. A. Hinsdale. Ann Arbor. Mich. 

IX.— On Moral Education. 
[Changed from— "On the Education of Girls,'' 1891.] 

Sub-Topics. 

1. Co-education (1883, 1890). 7. Moral Instruction in the EUmentary 

2. Technical Training for Oirls (1886). Schools (1896). 

3. What Education is Best (1888). EmersoB E. White, Colnmbus, 0., Chairman. 

4. The Education of Qirls (1891). Charles De Garmo, Swarthmore. Pa. 
6. Practical Culture of the Moral Virtues Lucia Stiekney, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

(1892). Charles i\ Hounds. Plymouth. N. H. 

6. Direct and Indirect Moral Teaching. J. F. Millspaugh, Salt Lake City, Utnli. 

X.— On School Sanitation, Hygiene, and Physical Training. 
[Changed from— "On Hygiene in Education,'' 1891.] 

Sub-Topics. 

1. Sanitary Exercises and Appliances in William A. MowTy. Hy«1e I'ark, Mass.. 

Public Schools ( 1 883) . Chairman. 

2. ReceMes (1884, 1886). Mary E. Nicholson, Indianapolis. Ind. 

3. Relation of Mental Labor to Physical Joseph Baldwin, Austin, Tex. 

Health (1887). F. a. Fitzpatrick, Boston, Mass. 

4. Harmoniowi Development (1889). c, B. Gilbert, St Paul, Minn. 

5. Physical Education (1891). 

XI.— On Psycholoflrical Inquiry. 
[Changed from— **0n Educational Literature," 1691.] 

Sub-Topics. 

1. School Reports (A^h) . 6. The Psychology of the Imitative Functions 

2. Books on Pedagogy (1888) . in Childhood (1894). 

3. Use of General Libraries (1887). E. O. Lyte, Millersville, Pa., Chairman. 

4. Educational Literature (1890). William T. Harris. Washington. D. ('. 

5. Relation of Mnemonic Systems to the N. A. Calkins. New York ('ity. 

Cultirotion of the Power of Thought Edwin C. Hewett. Normal. 111. 
(1S02). Earl Barnes, Stanford University. Cal. 

XII.— On Educational Reports and Statistics. 
[Changed from— "On Educational Statistics," 1891.] 

SrB-Topics. 

1. Reforms in StntiHti(*^ (1S85, 1887). -L M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 

2. What Slfttifttics Should be Collected E. W. Coy. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

(ISSfK ISiH). A. .1. Rlckoft, Berkeley. Cal. 

7J/wm IL MnxweW, Brooklyn, N. Y.. II. K. \SVAto. \ATveo\Tv,^s>V. 
hrtrman. 



NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 



SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 



FIRST DAY. 



OPENING SESSION. 

Denver, Colo., Friday, July 5, 18d5. 

The Council was called to order at 10 a. m., in the srpreme court room, state 
capitol, with President C. C. Rounds in the chair. 

Prayer was offered by D. L. Eaehle. 

In the absence of E. E. White of Ohio, the report of the Committee on "Moral 
Instruction in the Elementary Schools'' was not presented, but was taken up for 
discussion. 

Earl Barnes of Leland Stanford University oi)ened the discussion, and was 
followe<l by C. C. Rounds, J. Baldwin, D. L. Kiehle, Henry Sabin, J. W. Oook, 
F. L. Soldan, and J. II. Baker. 

The dist;ussion was reported by James H. Baker. 

Adjourned until 2:30 p. m. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Council opened its session at 2:30 p. m. 

The Committee on Elementarj- Education made a report on **Economy in Ele- 
mentary Education," the report being made by Miss Bettie A. Dutton of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Chairman of the committee. 

The report was discussed by Messrs. Brown, Richards, Soldan, Cook, and 
Marble. 

The discussion was reported by W. F. King. 

It was voted that the report be received and printed. 

On motion of George P. Brown, the oflBcers of the Council were authorized to 
bring the report before the Council at a subsequent meeting for further diacuaaioii. 
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SECOND DAY. 



MORNING SESSION —Saturday, July 6th. 

Council met at 10 a. m. Prayer was offered by Joseph Baldwin. 

The report of the discussion on "Moral Instruction in the Elementary Schools" 
was presented by James H. Baker. 

Approved and ordered printed. 

The Council then resumed the discussion on "Economy in Elementary Educa- 
tion." 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Baker, and continued by Messrs. Gilbert, 
Cook, and Richards. 

Report of the Committee on State School Systems was submitted by its Chair- 
man, Henry Sabiu, The topic of investigation was "The Ungraded School." 

Report was discussed by Messrs. Cook, Kiehle, Hinsdale. Brown. Rounds. 
Baldwin, Prince, Boyden, and Barnes. 

The discussion was reported by Geo. P. Brown. 

Report was ordered printed. 

On motion of B. A. Hinsdale, the chair was directed to appoint a committee 
of five, who should submit a plan for further investigation of this subject. 

Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Council was called to order promptly at 2:30, with President Rounds in 
the chair. 

The following committees were announced. 

Committee on New Members. — H. S. Tarbell, Mary E. Nicholson, James H. 
Baker, Earl Barnes, and Z. Richards. 

Committee on Nominations — F. I^ouis Soldan, C. B. Gilbert, L. H. Jones. 

The Council then organized as a Round Table on City School Systems, with N. 
C. Dougherty as Chairman. Subject: "Graded Courses of Study on Herbartian 
Principles." 

The discussion was led by Charles A. McMurray, who was followed by Messrs. 
Brown, Cook, Baker, and Soldan. 

The Council adjourned. 



THIRD DAY. 



MORNING SESSION.— Monday, July 8th. 

Council mot at ten o'clock. Prayer w^aa offered by N. C. Schaeffer. 

The President announced as the committee to report on "Ungraded Schools," 
Messrs. Plinsdalo, Kiehle, Preston, Brown, and Barnes. 

The Committee on Pedagogics submitted its report on the "Laws of Congruity 
and Mental Energy Applied to Some Pedagogical Problems," through the Chair- 
man, B. A. Hinsdale. 

The report was discussed by Geo. P. Brown, J. Baldwin, F. I^uis Soldan. 
Janus H. Bnkor, and L. H. Jones. 
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The l*ro8ident announceil that the afternoon session would be held in the as- 
sembly hall of the Denver High School. 
Council adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Council assomblod promptly at 2:30 p. m. 

The report of the Committee on Normal Education was presented by its Chair- 
man, John W. Cook. Subject: "The Kind and Amount of Practice Work and Its 
Place in the Normal School Course." 

The report was discussed by Messrs. Brown, Williams, Schaeffer, Barnes, Miss 
Nicholson, and Mrs. Sudborouffh. 

William F. King offercHl the following resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

\\'htrfa8,A reception was tendered by the Fortnightly Club of Denver to the Council 
of Education, on the evening of the 6th, at the residence of Bishop and Mrs. Henry 
W. Warren, at University Park; and, 

}Vkerea)i. The pleasant ride, the beautiful and Inspiring scenery, the perfect weather, 
the meeting of genial acquaintances, new and old, and the generous hospitalities of this 
mod*'l home, where wealth and Christian culture are so happily blended, combined to 
make this the social event of our delightful stay In Denver; therefore 

lieaolved, That we most heartily thank the Fortnightly Club and Bishop and Mrs. 
Warren for this very pleasant occasion, so liberally planned and so successfully executed. 

Resolctd further. That copies of these resolutions be sent to the Fortnightly Olub, 
and also to Bishop and Mrs. Warren. 

The President announced that the morning session would be an executive ses- 
sion, and the Council would meet in the supreme court room of the capitol. 
Council adjourned. 



FOURTH DAY. 



:^IORNING SESSION.— Tuesday, July 9th 

The Council met in executive session, at 10 a. m., with President Uounds in 
the chair. 

On motion of F. L. Soldan, it wa-* resolved that the reports of the committees 
hereafter to be submitted to this Council be pi^lished one month before its meet- 
ing, and a copy of each mailed to each member of the Council, 

On motion of C. B. Gilbert, it was resolved that hereafter admission to the 
Council to other than members be by card, issued under the direction of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

On motion of N. C. Dougherty, the General Secretary of the association was re- 
quested hereafter to secure railroad rates for the members of the Council and their 
families, in time to attend the opening session of the Council. 

The committee apiwinted to report a plan for further investigatitm of state 

school systems made the following rei)ort: 

R^iolvfil. That there be undertaken uuder the auspices of the Council an Investiga- 
tion of the subject of *'Rural Schools.'* embracing such toples as revenues and expendi- 
tures, the constitution, organization, and duties of boards of management and control, 
and the provision of suitable teachers. More definitely, said Investigation shall be con- 
ducted In general on the lines laid down In the report of the Committee on State ao^ftoV 
Systems, nvibmltted to the Council at Us present &Q&«Votk. 
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Reaolrfd That a committee of nine be appointed to conduct this Investigation, said 
committee to consist of the following persons: Henry Sabiu of Iowa, D. L. Kiehle of 
Minnesota, A. li. Poland of New Jersey, C. C. Rounds of New Hampshire, J. H. Phillips 
of Alabama. B. A. Hinsdale of Michigan. S. T. Black of Oallfornla, F. Sutton of Texas, 
and L. K. Wolfe of Missouri. 

Reaolred, That the Hoard of DirectorM of the National Educational Association be 
urgently requested to appropriate, at some session to be held during the course of the 
present annual meeting, the sum of $2.f)00. or such part thereof as may be necessary 
to defray the expenses of this investigation, including the publication of the report of 
the committee. 

Resolved, That the committee shall report within the period of two years in such 
form as it may determine, and that It be authorized to publish its report. 

Respectfully submitted, 

B. A. Hinsdale, Chairman. 

On uiotion of Henry Snbin of Iowa, the committee were autborizod to increase 
tlioir number to twelve. 

On motion of B. A. Hinsdale, it was resolved that tliis committee be empowered 
and instructed to fill any vacancy that may occur in its mtrmbersfaip, and it was fur- 
ther resolved tliat the President of the National Educational Association, the 
President of the Council, and the Chairman of the committee be appointed a com- 
mittee to carry the request of the Council to the Board of Directors, and to urge 
its adoption. 

The committee on nominations of members of the Council recommended the 
following persons for election to the places and terms mentioned: 

Geo. P. lirown (to sucreed himself) Vj^)1 

Miss lU'ttie A. I>uLtou (to succeed herself) 1901 

William F. King (to succeed himself j 1001 

Charles H. Keyes (to succeed Henry M. James) 3'.K)1 

William L. Bryan (to succeed Delia L. Williams) 1001 

John Buchanan (to succeed John W. Dickinson) 1*)6 

On motion of II. S. Tarbell, the recommendation of the committee was con- 
curred in. 

The Committee on Nominations submitted the following names: 

Prf»ident-U. S. Tiirhell of Providence. U. I. 
Vice Pr€8id^nt—V.'AT\ Barnes, Stanford University, Cal. 
Sfcrt'faiTf and TrtiiHur^r-WvXXW A. Dutton, Cleveland. Ohio. 

Exeoitire Committee-C\M\r\Q% De Garmo, Swarthmore, Pa.; D. L. Kiehle. Minneai>olls. 
Minn.; J. K. Preston, Jackson. Minn.: James M. Green. Trenton. N. J. 

On motion of F. T.. Roldnn, tlu' Secretary was directed to cast the ballot of 
Council fur the persons named. ■ 

The President npixMUted J. II. IMiillips to conduct the President-elect to the 

chair. 

President Tnrbell returned thanks for the honor conferred upon him, and the 

Council adjourned. 

UECORD OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The following? were pn'sent at one or more of the sessions of 1895: 
Baker. Baldwin. Barnes. Bartholomew. Brown, Bryan. Buchanan, Butler, 
r«>ok, Coy. I)e Gnrmo, Dougherty. Downing. Dutton. Fitzpatrick. Gill>crt. Gove, 
(4ieen. Harris (Texas), Hinsdale. Jones. Keyes. Kiehle. Kinp, Lyte, Maxwell, Mc- 
Murrj'. MillspauL'h. Nicholson. Payne. Phillips, Preston, Richards. Rounds, Sabin 
(yVisrnns'w). i^nhm (Iowa), Schaeffer. Seerley. Shepnrd. Smitli. Soldan. Tarixdl. 
Tn.vlor, miliaws. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 



MORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



DISCUSSION. 



;keih»utei» by James H. Bakku.] 



Mr. Barnes. — For many feiitiirios it has beeu considered that conduct de- 
pended on rolijjioiis instruction. Owing to the jealousies of sects our own country 
and France have been obliged to put religious instruction out of the schools. 
Kngland is to-day on the verge of secularization. Nowhere has secularization of 
the schools been desired by the majority of thoughtful citizens— it is an uudesired 
but unavoidable comi»romise. 

As a eonsequenci' of secularization, children are growing up in ignorance of the 
fundamental ideas of the Christian thwlogy. An examination of 1,200 composi- 
tions written by California children on heaven and hell shows that many of them 
think Christ was God's father, and many have not even heard of Mar>' or Moses. 
This makes it impossibh' for them to understand the spirit of our civilization, or 
the art, literature, and history of Christendom. Worse still, secularization is leav- 
ing in children's minds a feeling, that, when they have detected the invariable 
antecedent of a phenomenon, they have seen its ultimate cause. This makes life 
barren and weak. 

But secularizatiun is here and it must be respected. It takes from us the 
foundations on which moral training has rested in the past. Can we create a new 
basis for moral action through the love of birds and flowers, through admiration of 
Abraham Lincoln, or appreciation of Longfellow's iK>ems, and if so, how? This 
is the (luestion that confronts this Council. 

Mr. Baldwjx.— Conduct is the educational superlative. Educators are coming 
to think of school work as embracing five groups of studies blended into unity: 
Conduct studies, language studies, nuithematies studies, science studies, art studies. 
The conduct group easily takos the first place. This group includes conduct les- 
sons, school government, history, citizenship, mind lessons, religion. History, teach- 
ing the best lessons of individual and national experience, is central. These studies 
have the highest educational value. They awaken and develop the largest brain 
areas. They have the greatest culture as well as the greatest practical value. 
They giv4» meaning and unity to the entire school work. Educators are first of all 
conduct teachers. The teacher makes even more thorough i)reparation for ct^nduct 
lessons than for other lessons. In the near future the principals of our grammar 
schools and of our high sch<x)ls will doubtless be conduct specialists. Thus, our 
ablest toachers, during the eight foimative years, will give their best efforts to 
fostering character growth. The outlook is encouraging. Warm-hearted teachers 
are learning the art of developing into character the best possibilities of their pupils. 
In co-oporation with jui rents jind Xhv church and society, our schools are coming 
more and more to stand for the fosterinv; ot gooA c.ow^wcX.. 
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Mr. Rounds.— For a few years past I have studied with much interest an 
experiment in moral instruction in a system of schools in a villajje community in 
Xew England. Convinced of the necessity for more systematic work in this direc- 
tion, the subject of moral instruction was given a definite place in the course of 
study and in the time-table. The results were in some respects a surprise. Diffi- 
culties anticipated did not api)ear. It became at once one of the pleasantest sub- 
jects both to tcnchtT and piipM, and there is no question of its value. Some re- 
markable instances might be given of the benefits derived from it in individual 
cases, and in general there has resulted a better understanding of the pupil by the 
teacher and a tenderer sympathy between them. The general atmosphere of the 
school has apparently been modified essentially by this instruction. 

The course has been graded according to the gradually developing moral per- 
ception of the pupil. The instruction has been intuitional in a sense closely 
analogous to the usual object-lesson of the elementary school. This instruction is 
based upon spiritual perception as that is based upon sense perception, and it can- 
not be dogmatic in any sense. It is proved that lessons to a class cannot safely 
be drawn from personal experiences of the pupil, nor can individual personal ap- 
plications safely be made before the class, for reasons which soon become obvious. 
The experiences drawn upon must be such as are analogous to the child's own 
experience or observation, and he must be left to make the personal application 
himself. 

If literature, history, ineidents from life, are treated from the point of view of 
right and wrong, there will always be at hand an abundance of material. 

Whatever may be the degree of truth in the statement that the child cannot 
reason— and I believe there is very little truth in it — it is unquestionably true that 
the moral judgment is very early in exercise, and that correct inference in regard 
to right and wnMig is one of the earliest forms of inference. Moral instruction, to 
be effective, must appeal to the feeling of the pupil. The moral lesson is the earliest 
revelation to the child of the spiritual world and its laws. 

In the upper grammar grades the lessons are in morals and civics combined 
These lessons have shown that very few of even the more intelligent pupils have 
been led to think of the application of ethical principles to questions of public 
policy. I believe, that, if American politics is to be re<leemed from the reproach 
that rests upon it. the salvation is to oome, not from this generation so much as 
from the next, which is now in training in the schools. 

It is a great misfortune that tho Bible cannot be more widely used as a basis 
of instruction in the schoivls. The community to which I refer is almost entirely 
a Protestant community. There is verj' little api)earance of denominational dif- 
ferences in social relations; yet there is a degree of denominational feeling such as 
would render it very unwise to give a course in biblical instruction in the public 
school. Yet a judicious teacher can, in this community, sum up moral teaching 
in statements carefully selected from the Bible, and some teachers have said that 
their n^^st effective instruction is that which is summed up in maxims, biblical and 
other. enilH)dying, in the Ix'st form, fundamental moral truth. 

Mh. Baknp:s.— Do yon not find that children are natural liars, communists, and 
anarchists? 

Mr. Rounds. — That has not been my exi)erience. 

Mrs. SuDROUouoir. — Will Mr. Barnes tell us whether it is true, as is sometim.se 
said, that the religious instruction in the Oerman schools is one of the causes of 
German infidelity 

Mn. BAiiXEft.— I eiinnot answer the queftUon. 



} 
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Mr. Rouxds. — A frioud of ininc, who spoDt some time in tlie study of German 
Schools, tells me that he fouud the religious teachiug generally formal and lifeless, 
or the teachers whom he questioned uix>n the subject said the lessons w<.»re given 
merely because the law required this, but that they themselves did not approve of 
the religious instruction in sclioools. 

Mr. KiEiii.E. — In the progress of Christianity leading emphasis was given first 
to government and forms of worship; then, in Protestantism, to theological expres- 
sion of belief, which caused the intellectual dogmatic element to be given the first 
place in religious teaching. In recent times, the spirit of Christianity in heart-life 
and character is receiving prominent attention, and is recognized by church an<l 
state in common as of fundamental value in the teaching of children. Hence, all 
character, including that of Jesus of Nazareth, all record of life and history, in- 
cluding the Bible, are properly recognized by state and church as material for les- 
sons in moral and religious spirit. 

Mr. Richards. — If we could have properly qualified teachers in morals we 
should not find it so necessary to (liscnss this imi>ortant subject of moral instruc- 
tion. The difficulties all arise from the imperfect qualification of our teachers. 

To train children to correct moral conduct in life, the teacher must be an ex- 
emplar of the moral i)rinciples which he wishes to inculcate. 

This qualification consists, first, in the teacher's knowledge of what moral senti- 
ments should be taught; and. second, in knowing how to teach, or inculcate, these 
principles; and, third, in practically exemplifying these principles. Thesei qualifica- 
tions ought to be thoroughly and practically secured in our normal schools. No 
teacher should ever be graduated from our normal schools who has not been prop- 
erly trained to do this work. 

The Bible is the basis of all moral principles, but it is not absolutely necessary 
to use the Bible in teaching morals. 

Mr. Sarin. — I have heard it said in the Council that children are liars, com- 
munists, and anarchists. I regret that anyone should hold such sentiments, and 
for myself, I would allow no primary teacher to enter a schoolroom who believed 
such things. 

Mr. Barnes.— I have only raised the question whether a child was a liar in 
truth, a communist in property, and an anarchist in general philosophy. Further 
I raised the question as to how far we ourselves have settled the primary questions 
of society, religion, and property. I urge that our problem must consist in clarify- 
ing our own minds; then, in finding where the children actually are in moral ideas; 
and, then, in leading them through all the work of the day to the best we know. 

Mr. Cook. — I dissent from the idea that what ordinarily passes for religious 
instruction is necessarily of much value as an ethical force in the school, and I 
I)res8 the necessity of setting up as the fundamental purpose of the school the 
formation of the moral will. To this end, there should be no isolation of moral 
instruction; but every exercise is valuable to the degree that it makes for whole- 
some conduct. 

^Ir. Sarin. — Professor Cook gets nearer right the longer he talks. No schiK>l 
taught in the spirit which he emphasizes can be said to be a secularized school. 
I have seen a school in which the teacher was careful to read the Bible and to 
have the opening prayer, and yet that school was the most highly secularized school 
1 ever saw. The spirit of Christianity was entirely wanting. I know a teacher 
who received this acknowledgment from a young man who years before had been 
one of her pupils. He said that something she said to them one day turned the 
whole course of his life, and that he had come out of his way to thank her for it. 
That teacher did not read the Bible to her pupils, but her heart was as an open 
book, known and read by them every day. 
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There is one other side to this question. I am afraid the younger teachers 
are in danger of gaining wrong ideas from this discussion. The philosopher who 
goes aVK>ut with his note-book taking down the simple and amusing answers which 
children make to his philosoi»hical queries may be doing good in one direction, as 
iidding useful information in child study; but he is doing harm in another direc- 
tion, because these answers are often misleading. How many men and women 
there nre who owe their success to personal influence of some teacher! 

Mr. Sold an.— "Can morals be taught?** is an interesting although not a new 
question. Xo one will deny that intelligence influences action; that to know what is 
right and wrong is the very condition of moral action. But the real trouble that 
moral instruction seeks to meet lies not merely within but largely without the pos- 
sibilities of intellectual training. Reference was made this morning to the fault 
of lying and cheating of which childhood is so often guilty. The cause of this is 
certainty not that the child does not know that it is wrong to lie and right to tell 
the truth. But the trouble is, that, knowing what is right, the perverse soul per- 
sists in the wrong. The preaching of virtue does not with any certainty lead to its 
practice. 

Lessons in morals must be largely a matter of practice and action. When school 
education takes charge of the child his ethical character has already been formed 
in its outlines, and the example and personality of the father and mother have 
taught hi^i practical U»s8ons in morality or the opposite, which the school training 
may deepen or modify, but which it will hardly succeed in eradicating. Xo matter 
how the teacher will present the beauty of truth-telling to the intellect of the child, 
the example of the parent at home will be more powerful. 

And yet, school instruction is not without means of influencing a child morally, 
even if no special lesson be not apart for this purjwse. Every reading lesson in 
which a noble action is held ui> to admiration or an evil action to disapproval and 
censure, influences the child's moral attitude. In every history lesson in which 
the child looks upon the h(»roes of his country, not only as great Americans but as 
humanely groat beings of which the world feels proud, his admiration becomes the 
first step in his forming the wish to be like them in their public and private virtues. 

Mr. Bakeh.— That a system of public education is a necessity most people 
agree. It is also agreed that certain instruction which can be done by the various 
churches and in the homes cannot be introduced as a part of a public school curric- 
ulum, sin<'e there could be no agreement as to the exact character of that instruc- 
tion. The eilucation of the future is to be public education; and I hoiw that we 
shall find nothing but progress in this fact. IVogress now means the progress of 
the iK'ople, as sueh, and not the progress merely of class or sect. I think we. in 
our eagiTiiess to secure ideal ethical results, may not appreciate the work that is 
now done. All proper roquirenients of the schoolroom, all investigation of truth, 
the examples of biography and history, the ideals of literature, the example of the 
tearlicr. an* ethical in their influence. Habit was recognized in the Greek ethical 
idiilosopliy as of prime importance, and our schools lay a solid foundation of right 
habit. Moreover, the spirit of reverence whieh recognizes a great creative power in 
the ui»iv« rso can be successfully taught in puldic schools. For the purposes of the 
sclioolrooin. selections from various sources, including the Bible, of a strong ethical 
character, may have more influence than i)erfunctory religious exercises. In our 
zeal may w(» not overdo formal ethical instruction and defeat our aim? Th'» child 
possesses impulses that reach out toward the truth, beauty, and goodness of the 
world. Let the teacher invite th(»se impulses by offering the proper objects for their 
exereise. and all instruction will be ethical instruction. I believe thoroughly in the 
roI/jLrli'iis u'orA' of iJie church and the home, and it may be asked if it is not better 
f/j/it tJio (Jistinclivoly religious teaching h\\o\\V\ W v^n^vi \tv l\\em. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OX ELEMEXTARY EDUCA- 
TIOX—ECOXOMY IX ELEMEXTARY EDICATIOX. 



BY MISS BETTIE A. DUTTON. CLEVELAND, OHIO. CHAIRMAN. 



It ai)pears almost superfluous after the recent very full reports of 
the experts and the scarcely less complete discussions of the same 
to attempt to say anything valuable on the subject of elementary 
education. Yet the distance from the dailv work of the children 
sometimes seems to lead to a forgetfuluess of immediate needs, 
which it is possible might be met, and an uplift all along the line be 
felt, could the attention of the best and widest students of educa- 
tional problems be secured and brought to bear on the solution of 
those most immediate, and pressing, and simple. 

Can an}i:hiug be done, any word be said in this meeting of the 
Council of Education, which will bring into closer working relations 
those who elaborate the finer theories and those who must meet ex- 
isting conditions in the schools? Can these conditions be bettered 
to some extent, by the united care of all, in their most evident needs? 

For instance, in school organization. Is it not practicable to re- 
duce materially the number of pupils assigned to one teacher's over- 
sight in primary and grammar schools, that the teacher's care may 
be so centered as to make possible that personal oversight desirable, 
and to give to each pupil the benefit of close acquaintance? Just at 
this point there is special need of change. Teachers are attempting 
the impossible in the etlort to give to each one of a half-hundred 
children the individual inspiration and uplift which come only from 
close, personal association. 

That large numbers can be successfully controlled; that crowds 
even can be skillfully manipulated, — and with a dexterity worthy of 
military generalship, — no one familiar with the movements of large 
city and town schools can question. But the education of these 
hosts, if it meet in any true sense the ideals of present progressive 
leaders of educational forces, must be nmde far less like th<* drill 
of armies. The ideal teacher of to-day is no Napoleon in the school- 
room, and the model school is no longer a battle-ground. We be- 
lieve there is no practical obstacle in the way of reducing the num- 
bers in our schools at least cme-half ; and that such reduction would 
meet the hearty approval of wise patrons and boards of education. 

Especially is this reduction imj)ortant in first years of school- 
life; when in i)lace of the fifty or sixty a\\\;v\\ \i^\>^ow^A<^^ ^\v<^>kjw ^x^v- 
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teacher is striving vaiDly to care, no more than half these numbers 
should be grouped together; and this for health, and happiness, and 
real progress. 

Did you ever consider what it is to live dailv, and for a series of 
years, in the constant companionship of a half-hundred people? 

Communities are conservative in school appropriation and ex- 
penditure, and the financial problem in public school administration 
is an ever-present one; but in wise expenditure for little children 
communities are far more responsive than we are apt to believe, 
and will tax themselves royally when convinced of the need. We 
would then place, in the first years of school, no more pupils under 
one teacher than can be known in their homes, studied in detail, led 
and fostered with individual, painstaking care. 

If need for larger classes is anywhere imperative, let it be in the 
later years, when both teacher and pupils have better learned the 
adjustments to other than the home life. With the small classes 
the training should begin at an early age. A bright child, happy in 
the possession of health and of home comforts, should be permitted 
very early to begin the search for the knowledge learned from books 
and teachers; and the less favored children, with homes unworthy 
of the name, should be afforded early release from the desolations of 
their unfavored childhood. We are confident that those of our com- 
monwealths, now more than half, that have legislated in favor of 
early admission to school have secured best opportunity for their 
children; and that, where the work is wisely planned, this advan- 
tage is immeasurable. 

Continuous observation along this line for many years convinces 
us that the pupil of five years is much more readily led to the easy 
mastery of such of our complex vocabulary as is within its grasp 
than is the child of one or two vears more, of even wise home train- 
ing and associations; while the difficulties in the way of learning 
to read are far less formidable. It is a matter of no small moment 
that the strictest economy of time and mental energy be attained for 
the multitudes of children whose school-life is limited to elementary 
work, and whose highest ideals in intellectual attainment are fur- 
nished bv the teachers of their childhood. 

Indeed, it cannot be too vividly impressed upon the consciousness 
of those having charge of elementary courses of study, that the ma- 
jority of those enrolled in public schools leave them before the age of 
twelve years, while they are still little children; a fact which gives 
importance to all questions relating to their highest efficiency in the 
accomplishment of those ends for which schools exist — the formation 
and establishment of right character, the development of mental 
strenfrth. nnd the acquisition ot \iroU\\ YiiQ^X^^^^. Xa the richest 
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products of human thought are garnered in books and revealed from 
the printed page, it is essential, that, whatever other means of educa- 
tion are made use of, — in hand-skill; in physical training; in lan- 
guage, oral and graphic; in music, — the key which opens these rich 
treasures in literature be placed efficientl}' in the hand of every pupil 
within his first school year. The art of learning to read should have 
been attained, and the child who has had one entire vear of school- 
training should have been given ready ability to read, unassisted, all 
simple, elegant English; should, in a word, be enjoying free foraging 
in the fields of knowledge as little hindered by unreadiness in the 
mastery of the mechanicism of language as are his seniors. 

With this work elTectively done, with the key to all knowledge 
thus early placed in their hands, our children would make rapid ad- 
vance along the customary lines of school attainment and progress. 
The geography', the history, the arithmetic, the story, and the poem, 
the helpful description of beauty in flower and sky, in forest and 
stream, would now be working their blessed ministries in mental fur- 
nishing, not as a store on which to draw in that far-olT indefinable 
future which we sometimes flatter ourselves will make all present un- 
assimilated knowledge real, but for the "daily bread" which child 
mind needs for healthful growth to-day; for the moral support which 
this early acquaintance with tlie best thought of the world bestows, 
and which the growing mind must be familiar with if the best fruits 
of instruction and training be realized in maturer years. 

To this readiness in reading, and carried hand-in-hand with it, the 
lessons in natural science should be given place in the first school 
year; and with as clear conception of the end to be attained as is 
recognized in the process of learning to read. All indefiniteness of 
purpose should be avoided in this most delicate guidance in the fields 
where nature must be alone the instructor and interpreter. While 
every sense is sharpened by the constant habit of observation and 
comparison, the judgment trained by daily exercise in classification 
and generalization, these results may not be reached through direct 
instruction, even though the teacher be of rarest skill. 

The science lessons in elementarv schools afford a course of dan- 
ger, scarcely equaled in any other department, of substituting the 
teacher's statement of well-known natural phenomena, learned too 
often from books alone, for tin? results of the pupil's own experience 
in seeing. If this mistake be frequent and continued, the habit of 
close and accurate observation and of just conclusion will be weak- 
ened and lost, and the science lesson will have served no higher pur- 
pose than that of pleasing entertainment. 

It was with intense pleasure not luaivy ^'^eV.^ w^<^\X!iSNX.\^^^V^^- 
mitted to hear, in a city schoolroom \sr\\evv^ \\\cv\\^\VU\\w^^"^^^«^ ^<5?«s^X»» 
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holds high place, a lesson on one of our common wild-wood (lowers. 
The little people had each his own specimen blossom, which he was 
looking at with delightful intensity, and, while the teacher asked a 
suggestive question, showing most sympathetic interest. No intrusion 
of teacher or text-book came in the way of the children's personal 
acquaintance with the blossom so new and strange to them. When 
for a few moments they had quietly studied the form and color of 
blossom, leaf, and stem, liad enjoyed the dainty fragrance, counte<l 
each for himself the ditferent parts of the flower, measured carefully 
each one his blossom's tiny stalk, they made the picture; and Anally, 
in w^riting, the description of the little blossom. 

Among many of the pretty descriptions which I glanced over, this 
one has fixed itself in mv memorv: "Mv little blossom must have 
grown in a shaded place, for it is very pale.'' Then after giving a 
very good description of the parts of the tiny plant, he added: "The 
stamens stand up and look at me like soldiers; and the fragrance of 
my flower makes me think of something very beautiful." 

This exercise was one of many, was no better than others, and 
in a school whose average age is less than seven years. This plant 
study was not an exceptional but a daily exercise. 

Plant study may not be in itself more desirable for daily w^ork 
than are the studies of stars or of stones; but as the material for 
illustration is in this most readily available, and as the flowers ap- 
peal unerringly to every true heart, young and old, we have in their 
use gain in interest inborn or already kindled and glowing. In kin- 
dred sciences our children must not be left with unopened eyes. 

To be ignorant of the structure of the world, blind to the glory of 
color and shadow on a mountain wall, to know nothing of that mar- 
velous energy' which thrusts the cones and wedges of its crests miles 
into the immeasurable blue, to fail to follow the stars in their move- 
ments and to discern somewhat the laws which control and direct 
their march, is to lose in large measure. the joy, and glory, and priv- 
ilege of life. 

Economy in mental force requires that the children be held in the 
schoolroom for briefer consecutive^ periods, and that, while this short 
session is in i)rogress, the attention to the varying school exorcises be 
intense and all-absorbing. For this reason, we cannot believe that 
the custom of furnishing for one-half so-called **busy work," while 
the teacher's care is given to the direct instruction of the other half, 
is conducive to best habits of «tudy. The ever-multiplying ''devices/' 
too often resultant of inability on the teacher's part to hold the at- 
tention and of ready enterprise of business firms quick to provide 
supply for evident demand, lead only to loss if left in manipulation to 
thi- children's iinguided zeal, w\u\e \\\e \^».c\\^y \^\w'%we»^ ^^^k" of 
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other sort. Teacher and young children should work together in 
every schoolroom exercise; and every eye and ear should be intent 
on all words spoken and each exercise performed. The mental im- 
press, to be permanent and clear, must be that of the process instan- 
taneous — neither blurred by too long exposure nor obliterated by 
needless repetition. To require of one division of pupils fixed atten- 
tion to study while the teacher is, within their hearing, developing 
some interesting subject to their mates, is to force unnatural condi- 
tions. Who among trained students — how many of the scholarly and 
self-control led learners in later life — would for an instant think it 
possible to work out the problems of absorbing interest in any field 
of investigation in the presence of a multitude and within sound of 
even the best beloved human voice! 

It has been with serious concern that we have been forced to note 
in many of our graded schools, and in some whose light has hitherto 
shone afar, a drift toward departure from quiet personal work in les- 
son preparation and intensity of attention to class work; and in its 
place — a reaction we believe from crowded classes and needless for- 
malism — the two or three manifold "divisions" pursuing in one room 
their varying lines of work. The personal oversight and ready help- 
fulness, the "word in season" which the "individual" needs, can but 
be lost or hopelessly deferred in other than wisely administered class 
work. In fact it is only in the class and only in the single class that 
individual need is promptly recognized and help effectually given. It 
is true that no system of classification will bring together, within the 
limits of reasonable numbers, pupils whose native abilities and ac- 
quired i)ower of attainment admit no variations; nor is this an end 
to be desired or permitted. Sameness of instruction, evenness of 
process in development of truth, does not argue uniform impression 
on the mind of the recipient 

Do we not all listen to sweet music and receive uplifting according 
to the measure of our need and our acceptance? And does not the 
grateful summer shower fall ui)on uplifted flower-cups and forest 
kings with equal benediction? If, then, the minds of our pupils be 
kept in receptive mood, and instruction worthy of their thought alone 
be given, we may safely trust to each one to appropriate according to 
his need, unhindered by the weakness or the strength of his associ- 
ates; while the teacher's time will be economized and strength and 
skill conserved for worthiest work. 

Of the pitiful expenditure of teaching power permitted in many 
of our school systems in the attempt to teach exhaustively subjects 
whose beginnings only are "elementary," we have scarcely the cour- 
age to speak. This evil has been often pointed out and v\^<s^wsa^ '^'^^- 
testjB uttered by many whom we all de\\g);it to\iWiw ^\A^V««ft.^S^^j^ 
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leadership in school administration has beea above question or eriti- 
cfom. The work m English grammar and arithmetic, which the 
strength of years alone will bring within the mental powers, and 
which time will so simplify as to make clear almost unaided, is the 
required work of elementary courses of study and is emphasized in 
examination lists to-day. 

The picture is still vivid in my mind, afforded by modern annual 
examination opportunity, of a group of well-qualified teachers in 
tlnese brandies, with heads together over one of those improbable 
arithmetical conundrums such as tradition tells us were frequently 
Mibmitted "in the early days of the republic," when the time element 
was unmeasured and electric car and twin-screw steamship, telauto- 
graph, and linotype were unknown to the great thinkers of our 
county district schools. Questions whose solution, like the unravel- 
ing of our grandmother's knitting-work, could only be effected in re- 
verse order — by beginning at the toe; banking problems upon which 
bankers differ, and insurance questions upon which insurance men 
will not agree; history questions that would make a Fiske or a Von 
Holts shiver; music that would have silenced a Beethoven forever; 
l&nguage exercises which would tax the linguistic skill of high 
school principals who can speak or be silent in all the tongues of 
Southern Europe and the East, are still given to children whose 
home amusements are paper dolls and kites. 

On the successful solution of such puzzles must depend decisions 
vital to the further school attendance of boys and girls to whom a 
year marks differences in the determination, not of future courses of 
study merely but of all subsequent scholastic life. 

The common age of pupils leaving our grammar schools for en- 
trance upon higher courses of instruction is fourteen years. That 
these should be regarded as scholars in any field is unreasoning and 
cruel. That their training should have made it possible for any to 
require of them the work of expert scientists, musicians, historians, 
or arithmeticians is loss to scholarship and violence to childhood. 
Since ever the world was made beautiful, timeliness has been the 
order of the universe. It is "first the blade, then the ear, and after 
tliat the full corn in the ear." 

Economy in moral training in elementary schools makes impera- 
tive a higher tone and subtler skill in the instruction given in our 
normal, high, and training schools. The line must be clearly drawn 
which separates here the clumsy and commonplace from the skillful 
and progressive. 

Those destitute of high endowment and noble aspiration have no 

place in fhese schools; whose sole excuse for public favor lies, not in 

tbeir own but in the children's need. "L^aaoii^VTi ^^^^iTi^e.-a* of life are 
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lasting only from lips and lives free from the dnst and soil of selfish- 
ness, and those who wonld lead children in right paths must draw no 
wavering linos upon the sand. 

With the years of school-life economized by early admission and 
skilled methods in learning to read, with the science sense made 
keen and active in these self-same years, with the work which cannot 
be assimilated deferred until the natural season, with the character 
built up and fortified by daily, close association with teachers of high 
culture and rare skill, we may reasonably expect, as product of these 
factors, all that the public demand in scholarly attainment, in busi- 
ness skill, and tn loyal, loving service. 

Bettie a. Dutton, Chairman, 
J. H. Phillips, 
George P. Brown, 
Zalmon Eichards, 
William E. Sheldon, 

Committee. 



DISCUSSION. 



[Reportki) by Wm. F. Kino.] 



Miss Dutton gave as the first point: The need of materially re- 
ducing the number of pupils assigned to each teacher in primary and 
grammar schools, in order to get the benefit of close acquaintance and 
personal oversight. 

Mr. Geobge p. Bboww.— I suppose this matter of economy means that we 
shall avoid waste by reducing the number of pupils from fifty to twenty-five. The 
school is for vastly more than for teaching the studies laid down in the curriculum. 
Is there not such a thing as so manipulating fifty pupils as to get satisfactory re- 
sults? We must have a much more capable body of teachers in our schools, both 
men and women. We have now 450,000 teachers, and if we double this n amber 
we shall have 900,000. The Council could hardly consider such an increase prac- 
ticable. It seems to me that economy is to begin and continue in the better prepa- 
ration of tcnchora. And then, in this matter of numbers, I am inclined to think 
that the limit is not reached at twenty-five. I am inclined to think, that if our 
very small schools in the country were twice as large they would be more inter- 
esting and successful. In a school of twelve or fifteen, pupils and teachers are 
somewhat lonoKome, while a master at the head of a school makes fifty possible 
and successful. 

Mb. Z. Richards.— I do not rise to differ with Mr. Brown, for he is generally 
right. I would say, economy of expense as well as economy of time — not the time 
tkat the teacher is to devote to the scholar nor the time the scholar attends school. 
If we can hare the right kind of a teacher, can vfc i\o\. do Xi^Wiet -^VCa. ^ «a\si3\'vs»sar 
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ber instead of a larger one? Can we not, by getting better teachers and having a 
smaller number of pupils, secure much better results? I am fully convinced that 
with the right kiud of primary teachers we can save three years of titoe to the 
pupil, enabling him to enter the high school at eleven, instead of fourteen. 

Mb. Brown.— Do you think that a desirable thing? 

Mb. Richabds.— Yes; if, as I believe, more than half the time of the pupils in 
the primary schools of to-day is wasted. 

Miss Duttox, in response to a question, said: "I should like to have more 
cultured men assist the women in primary work. It would be a good idea for some 
of the fine scholars to lay aside Latin and Greek for a while and descend to the 
primary room." 

Mb. F. Louis Sold an.— It will be rather diflScult to fix abstractly the numbei 
of children which are to form the proper quota for a teacher in a public school, 
because the personal equation — the power and experience of the teacher — would en- 
ter very largely into such determination. For the average teacher of fair training 
and good gifts the quota might be placed considerably higher than twenty-five, 
which is the number suggested by the report. There is little use in discussing this 
matter without reference to financial possibility. The means of public education 
are closely circumscribed. Every friend of education will give ready assent to the 
general proposition submitted by this able report, namely, that too many pupils 
are assigned to one teacher in many of our schools. We have heard to-day of 
schoolrooms in which eighty-five children or more are taught by one teacher, and 
for such an outrageous condition the plea of financial limitations is but a very bad 
excuse. Considering existing conditions, the number of forty-five to fifty pupils as 
a maximum nssignmont to one teacher seems feasible financially, and presents no 
«Mlu"atioiinl difliculty. 

One of the honored members stated, in the course of this discussion, that, with 
a quota of fifty pupils, but five or six minutes of the teacher's time could be given 
to each child. I cannot quite agree with the idea implied by this statement. .It 
would seem to suggest, that of the whole time a child spends daily in school he 
receives education and instruction for the few minutes only during which he re- 
ceives the teacher's attention individually. If such a claim were substantiated, 
the public school, with its popularity, its masses of pupils, would necessarily be a 
failure, and the private school a success in inverse proportion to the number of 
its pupils— a statement which few will be ready to accept. The fact is, that, under 
a good teacher, each individual pupil is kept active during approximately the whole 
time that the class is under instruction. To illustrate: Whenever a statement is 
made by teacher or reciting pupil, every other pupil is mentally active while receiv- 
ing it; when the teacher is asking a question, each child is formulating, mentally, 
an answer, because he may find himself called on in a moment to state the answer. 
Since Pestalozzi, the development in teaching has been largely in the direction of 
the growth of skill in handling masses with good educational effect. 

I desire to be understood to be opposed to a larger assignment of pupils than the 
quota suggested at the beginning of my remarks. 

Mr. J. W. Cook, being called out by Mr. Brown, said: "Our method has been 
to bring the parents to the school. We have endeavored to supplement by finding 
out home methods. The meetings of parents have been very beneficial in starting 
lines of work in the home to supplement the school, especially in the matter of se- 
curin.c: the proper kind of literature for the children." 

Miss Dutton gave as her second top\c; \3^e ot skilled methods fai 
learning to read as bearing upon economy ol Wm^, "l^si^ ^^^Ns^VSa^ 
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first year of school training should have learned to read readily and 
he as little hindered by the mechanism of the language as are his 
seniors." She added in defense of this point that it was not simply a 
theory with her. In \hv earlier days of her teaching she had eighty 
live- and six-year-old pupils in one class. Without any theory in 
mind, she put the live-year-old pupils in one class and those six years 
old in another, and, giving exactly the same instruction to each class, 
found that the five-year-old pupiFs made more improvement in every 
case. This superiority showed itself especially in reading, but in 
other subjects, also. 

Mu. Cook.— Were the tive-year-old children exceptional? 

MiS8 DUTTON. -They were just the same. 

Mk. a. R. Tavi.ok. — Did you follow the tw*) irlasseM throu^^h the high school? 

Miss Di^tton.— I did, and found that the five-year-olds showed superiority in 
the hi};rher j^rades of the grammar school and the high school, and they were gradu- 
ated one year earlier than the six-year-olds. 

Mr. Soldan.— How large a vocabulary do you think these children had? 

Miss Dl'tton.-- I do not know. sir. They could read fluently all the literature 
adapted to their age. 

In reply to the question, as to what methotl she would recommend in teaching 
readiuj,', Miss Dutton answered that all methods should be well known by the 
teacher, — phonetic and iihonic, word method and sentence method, analytic and syn- 
thetic—and such discriminiation made in their use as will best serve the immediate 
Uemp.nd. 

Mu. Brown. — 1 presume that Miss Dutton does not mean that the five-year-old 
pupils ku<'W more than those who were six years old, but only that they learned 
to read better. It is evident that the five-year-old child will have less to think 
about, and hence less to confuse. A young child can leani the external forms of 
words more easily. 

Mb. Kicuarl>s.-I have noticed that children are mon.» quick to learn at four 
and five years of age than later. 

Mb. Taylor. Was the slow progress of the si.\-year-olds not due to the fact, 
that most of them had already learned to read at home under faulty methods, while 
the five-year-olds prt»bably be;;an to learn to road in your classes? 

Miss Dutton.— That is hardly probable. 

Mr. Taylor.— Might not those six-year-old children have done much more? 

Miss Di;tton. — Had they been received into school life at five, and given a 
year's proper training, undoubtedly they might. 

Mr. Joseph Baldwi.n. —Did you teach these five-year-olds with more enthu- 
siasm ? 

Miss Dutton.— I think not. 

Mr. Taylor.— The report of the committee seems to warrant the statement 
that reading needs more emphasis in the lower grades than the elements of the 
natural sciences. 

Mb. Richards.— What has been said seems to prove that at least two or three 
years are wasted in the elementary schools. 
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Mb. H. H. Seekley. — I approve the statement in the rei>ort advising the teach- 
ing of five-yoar-old children to read, as I know it ih possible and not difficult to do. 
My own exijeri^nco as a child verifies it. I learned to read at home under the in- 
struction of my mother, so that my tirst recollections at school, and that at the time 
I was four and one-half years of ug<», are that I belonged to a reading class in a 
district school that used the third reader as a chiss-book In the summer term 
of my fifth year I r(>ad with a reading class that used as a text McGuffy*s third 
reader, tirst edition,- -a lx>ok equivalent in grade almost to Mcduffy's fourth reader 
of reeent years, — and 1 know that 1 understood reasonably well what 1 thus read, 
being also able to read with fair facility from the New Testament Scriptures, lii 
fact, after tive years of age, all my lessons in reading were hardly of the character 
of school studies, as 1 made no preparation to be able to read n.>adily any of tlie 
daily lessons given the class. In my judgment, thei*efore, the early teaching of 
reading is not only possible but desirable, as the child's mind at tive years is calla- 
ble of doing it better than at any other time in life. 

One other statement from experience. The argument has been made that a 
child's vocabulary does not average over 3<X> words at live years of age. I feel cer- 
tain that this statement is misleading; the average American child knows and 
uses mori*. I have been recently tabulating the vocabulary of an average child. 
He \B not yet three years of age and has already a vocabulary of over GUO words. 
1 feel assured, therefore, that we are inclined to underestimate, rather than over- 
estimate, the average child's vocabulary at the time he is five years of age. He 
knows more than we think he does. 

Mi88 Duttoii here preseuted the third topic aH follows: To this 
readiuess iu reading, and carried hand in hand with it, the lessons iu 
natural science should be given place in the tirst school year, and 
with as clear a conception of the end to be attained as is recognized 
in the process of learning to read. 

Mr. C. B. GiLiiEKT.— Those of us who favor the study of nature by children iu 
the primary scht^ols do not mean by that study the use of the scientific method. 
We agree entirely with Dr. Harris in opposing the acquainting young children with 
this method. The scientific method consists in analysis and classification. This is 
fur maturer minds. Young children should study nature sympathetically. The 
whole beautiful world belongs to the children. They are in sympathy with it, and 
they can appreciate its beauties as completely as you can. 1 regret, that, iu the 
discussi(/ns to-day, so much attention has been given to the form of education and 
so little to its content— so much to instruction and so little to real education. In- 
struction is but one side of eiiucatiou— one element. Especially is this true of moral 
education. 

1 believe in the study of nature by little children for many reajK>us. It brings 
new and valuable contend into their lives. It introduces them to a new world— the 
beautiful world that God luis made. It furnishes a valuable baisis for their instruc- 
tion iu form. I do not care for short methods in teaching reading as a formal 
study— a mere study of words. It is of no value for the child to learn to read words 
or to write words unless he has something worth while to read or write about. 
The literature that he can obtain in the reading-book is of little worth to him. He 
must get his truth, if he gets it through literature, after it has been filtered through 
rtdult minds and adapted to him. He can appreciate Nature as she is. Let hiia 
>ro to her and get content-matter for his reading and writing. I believe in the study 
ot nature by the little child, not merely becaM^e '\\. viwVtxvates his powers of observa- 
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tion — not merely because it trains his judgment, as emphasized in the report— but 
because it has an ethical value. It reaches his spiritual nature. It girea a pur- 
pose to all of his education which he himself can appreciate, as he cannot the study 
of form merely. 

Mb. L. H. Jones.— Methods may be employed which will make the teaching 
of natural science inimical to progress in learning to read; but better methods 
may be employed which will show these lessons on nature study to be neces- 
sary to and complementary to the work of learning to read. It is doubtless the 
latter method of procedure which is intended in this report. In this form of work, 
nature study leads a child into a new field of experience, and creates for him 
the need of a new and different vocabulary from that of his colloquial range. It 
also enables the child to put new and deeper significance into that which he reads, 
whatever the vocabulary used. I am heartily in sympathy with the attitude a»- 
sumod in this matter in the report. 

Mb. Soldan noted a coincidence in these two points, and further discussed the 
relation of study of books and nature in natural science. Care should be exer- 
cised in the kind of natural science taught. Rousseau declared reading and the 
study of natural science to be inimical. 

Mb. Jonbs said this would be due to the method of teaching employed. 

Miss Dutton presented as the fourth topic: Shorter school ses- 
sions, and more direct attention from all pupils during that time. The 
teacher should also be able to give her direct personal attention to 
everything going on, including the so-called "busy work." 

Mb. Bbown.— Perhaps this so-called "busy work" was valuable work. 

Miss Dutton. —Its highest value could only be reached by the careful guidance 
of the teacher leading to right habits of study. When the children are quietly at 
work they need, more than at any other time, the teacher's undivided attention. 

Mb. D. L. Kiehlk.— With reference to the short sessions recommended, what 
would you say of the three-hour sessions of the kindergarten? 

Miss Dutton. —In this respect there was a violation of sound educational 
principles. 

Mb. Richabds.— I understand that Miss Dutton would have but one kind of 
work at a time, and hence a smaller number. 

Mb. D. L. Kibhle.— We shall all agree that the sort of busy work so often seen, 
which is but an aimless playing or fussing with material, is unworthy any place in 
our schools. It seems to me that it is a mistake to limit the hours of companion- 
ship with the teacher to the brief time given to earnest or intense activity in reci- 
tation. I should prefer such an arrangement of programs as will cultivate quiet, 
continuous, and persistent attention to subjects of interest, without what often 
appears as a strained and unnatural activity. To do this, there must be a varied 
program of physical and intellectual activity with frequent recreation and rest. 
All of which should be in the presence of and under the proper influence of the 
teacher. This done, there is no difliculty in continuing children in school five or 
even six hours a day. 

Prior to adjournment the remaining points of the report were read 
without discussion. 

On Saturday, when the report as a v*'\v.o\^ nn^sa \Sl\A^^ ^<«wsv^^^*i2w- 
tjon; 
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Mr. Jambs H. Baker said: '*! wish to ask whether the question of economj 
of time, as suggested in a practical way by Miss Dutton's experience in teaching 
reading, may not be carried farther? In our refinements of method and exact ap- 
plication of ideal theories may we not waste time in all departments of elementary 
education? Do we recognize the full extent of knowledge and power which the 
pupil possesses when he enters school at the age of six. Might he not advance in 
essentials of education more rapidly? The report of the committee of ten showed 
that the yarious conferences recommended that certain studies usually confined to 
the high school should be taken up in the elementary school. The suggestion was 
not considered by the Council nor the committee . of fifteen. Teachers reply: 
'Crowded courses; no room for anything more.' Now, the inquiry is made all 
along the line, 'Can the whole period of general education be shortened?* and ii 
is important that the quefition be answered for the elementary period by educa- 
tors experienced in the work of that period. In Prussia three years, instead of 
eight, are given to elementary work, and at the ago of nine high school work jd 
method and organization begins. At the age of fourteen oil the studies have been 
Included which are recommended by the conferences, and it Is aijroed, that, In in- 
valuable insight into leading subjects, the pupil is farther advanced than the 
American boy at the same age; and this results from economy of time in the ele- 
mentary work and early introduction to other subjects. I hope members of the 
Council will give us the benefit of their views in the light of the experience of the 
last fifteen years." 

Mr. Gilbert. —Too much stress is put upon this question of saving time. What 
would be gained by putting pupils of primary grade into secondary work? The 
tendency of our times is to hurry through life. The true economy is to enrich the 
courses. It is a mistake to rush a child too soon into the college and university. 
What we should do is to give the child's mind all that it can use. Fill its curric- 
ulum with that which is worth while. 

Mr. Cook. -I deem it proper to refer to a case in Illinois. In Decatur the work 
below the high school is done in seven years, and the high school has become the 
most popular school in that city. 

Mr. B. a. Hinsdale. —How long has this been in vogue? 
Mr. Cook. -Several years. 

Mr. N.C. Dougherty.— Are the graduates of the high school who are prepared 
to enter our best colleges younger than those of other high schools in Illinois? 

Mr. Cook. -Yes, by a year; and I regard the size of the Decatur High School 
as an unanswerable argument in favor of the plan. 

Mr. Richards. -Life is short; art is long. I have made some calculations and 
have found tiiat nearly two-thirds of our children in elementary schools do not go 
over five years. Is it not important to save all we can of the five years? Reading 
has been spoken of as a mere formal exercise; but reading is not simply a formal- 
ity. It is educative. Let the children command the language. 
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BEFOBT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STATE SCHOOL^ SYSTEMS 

— UNGEABED SCHOOLS. 



BY HENRY SABIN. DBS MOINES, IOWA. CHAIRMAN. 



This report has reference only to questions which concern schools 
in the rural districts and the smaller villages in which no attempt is 
made at grading the pupils. The aim has been to make it strictly a 
business paper, dealing with facts and with theories which are both 
practicable and of immediate importance. Early in the spring your 
committee sent to each state superintendent a circular asking for 
information concerning revenues, organization, and preparation of 
teachers for ungraded schools. The plan of supervision, attendance, 
and the course of study were included, as incidental Replies were 
received from twenty-five states, viz.: Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
New York, South Carolina, Florida, California, Nevada, Maine, Ken- 
tucky, Texas, Minnesota, Missouri, Michigan, Rhode Island, New Jer- 
sey, Nebraska, Mississippi, Delaware, Massachusetts, Montana, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and Wisconsin. In addition a large number of 
state reports have been consulted, as furnishing desirable informa- 
tion. The information thus gained is embodied in the report in the 
following order of subjects: Revenues and distribution of same; or- 
ganization of schools; supply of teachers. 

REVENUES. 

The school funds are derived mainly from three sources, namely, 
permanent or invested funds, state tax, and local taxes imposed upon 
towns or districts by vote of the inhabitants. Local taxies are im- 
posed in each of the forty-nine states and territories, including the 
District of Columbia; thirty-nine have what is termed a permanent 
school fund, the interest of which is distributed in support of the 
schools, but the principal remains inviolate. Thirty-one supplement 
the proceeds of this fund by state tax. Ten have no permanent school 
fund; seven of these support their schools by state tax alone, and 
three by local tax. 

In preference to any attempt at tabulation we have made extracts 
from answers received to the circular and from state reports, as show- 
ing the trend of opinion in the different states. 

It will be noticed, that, while the answers and suggestions differ 
in accordance with the civil organization of different states, there la 
substantic'il accord of sentiment in f avoT ol w e\v^\i^^ \w *<N\.^ xsv^K^^ss^^ 
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of taxation, and that school district taxation especially meets with 
little favor. These quotations could be largely increased, if necessary, 
but the length of this paper will not admit of it They look to some 
way of obtaining a remedy for the gross inequality which exists, not 
between the city and the country schools but between the ungraded 
schools in different districts of the same township. 
The quotations are as follows: 

Kentuckj.— Ab revenue to pay teachers and superintendents, we would prefer 
county taxation after, and as supplemental to, state taxation. 

Missouri.— Revenues for the support of the ungraded schools are derived chiefly 
by a direct tax levied only by each district. I prefer a township tax. 

Mississipp:. — I believe in a mixed revenue system; the state providing a certain 
proportion of the money necessary to maintain schools and distributing it to the 
county, township, or district, as the case may be, upon the basis of educable chil- 
dren. This to be supplemented by a county tax, distributed to the townships or 
districts on the basis of educable children; the townships or districts being per- 
mitted to levy such additional tax as they may see fit. 

Texas.— The revenues for the support of the ungraded schools derived from 
local sources are very small. I should very much prefer a good, liberal, county 
school tax to any other means of local support. 

Florida.— I would prefer a state levy, with county option to increase it. 

Nevada. — I prefer the county tax. 

Maine. — I prefer a tax raised upon the entire township. 

Montana. — Revenue is raised by county taxation. I prefer this method. 

Pennsylvania.^! incline to the opinion that a levy by the county would be more 
•quable. Some townships in this state levy no tax. Others levy the maximum 
limit allowed by the law, namely, thirteen mills for building purposes and thirteen 
mills for maintenance. 

Indiana. — We can make a levy anywhere from one to thirty-five cents on each 
one bund red dollars, and may go as high as fifty cents on the polls. We like the 
township system in this state, because it is so much cheaper. 

Wisconsin.— The revenues for the support of the ungraded schools are raised 
in part by the district, part by the county upon different townships, and in part 
by the state. It would seem more equable if raised by the township instead of the 
district. 

South Dakota. — Under our constitution we cannot have state uniformity of 
school taxation, but for school purposes we can provide for county tax levies that 
shall relieve the weak districts from the greater part of their burdens. This would 
be much better than our present method of taxation, under which the local school 
tax in some districts has been at times as high as twenty mills, while in other dis- 
tricts hnvinir equally good school privileges the levy for the same years has been 
only five mills or less. 

Massachusetts. — The Massachusetts Teachers* Association resolved, that, for 
the purpose* of enabling the poorer towns of the commonwealth to have the con- 
tinuous service of trained teachers, adequate assistance should be afforded by the 
state, and for this purpose an enlargement of the state school fund should be made. 
Our revenues are wholly from town and state, principally from town tax. The 
low valuation of small towns makes it desirable to have a larger contribution from 
the state. 

MiniK^aoUi.—The taxation by districts \8, m l\ie Mghest degree, unequal and 
exceedingly burdensome to the smaller and weaker oive^. \\i ^o\£ve, \Xv^ \.vs. Sa <iue 
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mill on the dollar, while in others it reaches twenty-niDe or thirty. The districts 
that really need the best schools have the poorest, the school year is the shortest, 
and the poverty-stricken inhabitants actually pay the highest tax. 

Wisconsin Report, 1893-94.— When taxation is made equal throughout the town- 
ships, the smaller districts will demand eqoal consideraticn with the larger ones 
in the selection of teachers and in the e^pment of the schoolhouses. 

Wairiiington.— In my judgment, if the policy is to be continued of allowing th« 
county commissioners to lery the school tax, they should be compelled to levy such 
a tax as will produce a specified amount for each child of school age in the county, 
and that amount should be such as, with the state apportionment, would provide 
for each district an ample fund to maintain a school for a reasonable length of 
time during the year. 

Vermont — If the town as a social unit provides the major part of the rerenn* 
for the public schools by an equal taxation, it should also disburse sudi revenve. 
It is a fallacy to think that equalization of taxes and the district system are com- 
patible. 

The spirit of our institutions is that of equality before the law. A 
system of schools which does not provide equal school facilities to all 
children within its limits is not an American system. To put this in 
different words: Ah American system of schools should seek to so 
equalize the burden of taxation that weak and impoverished districts 
with a low valuation should still be able to maintain a school equal 
in length of term and in its equipment to other schools of the same 
grade in that township or county. 

Many excellent reasons can be advanced why the state should 
bear the entire burden of taxation necessary to the purpose of com- 
mon school education. These reasons are, however, more than coun- 
terbalanced by the objection that it would remove the schools too far 
from the people, and would diminish the interest which they ought 
to have in providing means necessary to the rightful instruction of 
their children. It is the policy of our government to impress upon 
the people the fact that they are the government, and that everything 
which tends to strength and permanence comes from their united and 
intelligent action. While we believe that it is right that the state 
should provide a generous amount, either by a tax of a certain num- 
ber of mills on each dollar of valuation or by a certain fixed sum in 
the aggregate, we also believe that local taxation is necessary to the 
healthful growth and prosperity of the schools. The question is. 
What would be the unit of taxation? Your committee are unanimous 
in the opinion that the system of district taxation in use in many 
states is both unjust and vicious. The argument is founded upon 
facts. Wherever there is a sparsely inhabited district, or one in 
which the valuation is low, the school interests suffer for want of 
sufficient support. Thus, in one district the children must put up 
with a cheap, incompetent teacher and six months' school, while 
across an imaginary line children have t\\e «LdN^\i\^^<^ ^\ ^ ^jj^i^^ 
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teacher and of nine months' schooling. This is not in accordance 
with the spirit of free schools. It is true that the same discrepan- 
cies may exist to a diminished extent between different townships, 
and hence there has arisen the thought that the county is probably 
the best unit of taxation. This question must be settled very largely 
by the civil organization of the state and by the character of its pop- 
ulation. In the older states, where the population has some degree of 
permanency and where the township organization has a clearly de- 
fined relation to the state, probably the township furnishes the best 
unit. On the other hand, in the newer states, sparsely populated, or 
in states in which the population is largely transitory or engaged in 
occupations which do not encourage the owning of homes, the best 
unit is the county. If the point is raised, that it is unjust thus to tax 
the wealthier portions of a county or township to support schools 
from which they can derive no benefit, the only answer is, that we 
not only educate the child at the public expense for the child's sake 
but also for the sake of the civilization in which he is to live. The 
state as a state has an immediate interest in the future of every child 
who is to become a citizen. We reach these conclusions, then : That 
the unit should be the county or the township, and that the law 
should be mandatory, compelling the levying of an amount as a mini- 
mum, which, added to the revenue derived from the state, would 
furnish reasonable school facilities to every child living upon that 
territory. This, however, should not prevent any community from 
imposing additional taxes upon themselves, if facilities of a higher 
order are desired. 

The ungraded schools need this protection. They are suffering 
from low wages, short terms, and incompetent teachers. The ques- 
tion of insuflScient finances is at the foundation of the trouble. We 
have solved one equation of the problem when we have adopted the 
most equable and acceptable method of supplying funds. 

DISTRIBUTION OF REVENUES. 

A question of equal importance presents itself in the methods of 
distributing revenues. In most of the states the distribution is based 
upon the number of children of school age in the township or district 
This offers the temptation to swell the number included in the school 
ceil 811 s Id its utmost limit in order to obtain a larger share of money 
from the state funds. The injustice of it is more clearly seen in the 
fact that the number of residents between certain ages furnishes no 
criterion of the actual school necessities of the district. It is as far 
out of the way as it would be to base the distribution of school funds 
upon the assessed valuation ol tlie territory in question or upon the 
number of the people of all ages. 
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These two points are to be kept in view. The funds must be dis- 
tributed so as to equalize as far as possible school privileges, and at 
the same time stimulate the community to take advantage of the op- 
portunities thus afforded their children. A few extracts from let- 
ters and reports will illustrate the methods in use at present, and 
also show the trend of educational opinion. 

Illinois.— The state apportions the amount derived from the state school fund 
to the common schools on the basis of the number of persons under twenty-one 
years of age residing in the counties, as shown by the national census. 

New Jersey. — Our ungraded schools derive most of their entire revenue from 
this state in the following manner: Two hundred dollars per each teacher employed 
and the balance per capita according to school census. 

Pennsylvania.— The revenues for the support of the ungraded schools in Penn- 
sylvania are diatributed on the basis of the number of taxables at the triennial 
assessment 

Florida. — The one-mill tax is apportioned among the counties on the basis of 
the average attendance upon schools. 

Biississippi. — The money is distributed to the counties and separate school dis- 
tricts on the basis of educable children in each. 

Nebraska.— The interest of the permanent state endowment is apportioned to 
the school population. 

Rhode Island.— The state money for schools is divided in all the cities and towns 
upon two different plans. Each town gets one hundred dollars for each school up 
to fifteen in number, and after that, all that is left is divided in proportion to the 
number of chUdren of school age. 

Minnesota. — The current school fund is apportioned to the districts in propor- 
tion to the number of pupils who have attended school at least forty days in the 
year. 

Virginia.— State school money is apportioned on the basis of the school popula- 
tion. 

Ohio. — The auditor of state shall apportion the state common school fund to the 
several counties of the state semi-annually, upon the basis of enumeration of youth 
therein. But the law, in another section, provides that so much of the contingent 
fund as may be set apart by a township board for the continuance of schools 
after the state funds are exhausted shall be so apportioned by the board that the 
schools in all the sub-districts of the township shall be continued the same length 
of time each year. 

Iowa Report. — The suggestion made by my predecessor, that the apportionment 
of money, at present derived from the interest of the permanent school fund and 
other sources, should be based upon the average daily attendance for the preceding 
year, as reported by the county superintendent to the superintendent of public 
instruction, carries with it much force. It seems the only just and equitable way, 
when we consider that the money would thus reach those schools in which there is 
the most work to be done on account of the large number of pupils. In fact, such an 
enactment would doubtless increase the attendance, and act as a very efficient 
auxiliary to a compulsory law. 

Washington Report — The manner of apportioting the common school fund 
among the various districts is a matter that has often been the subject of inter- 
eFting discussions; and, while the method at present in vogue seems not to have 
been very seriously criticised since its adoption, there are grave doubts as to its 
efficacy in accompJishing the best results poaa\YAe w\t\\ VVv^ IwxA *X w« ^yk^'w^. 
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Mb. H. H. Seerley.-I approve the stateiucnt in the reiwrt advising the teach- 
ing of five-year-old children to roud, as I know it i« possible and not difficult to do. 
My own exi)erii*nce as a child verifies it. I learned to read at home under the in- 
struction of my mother, so that my first recollections at schoi)l, and that at the timt* 
I was four an<l one-half years of age, are that I belonged to a reading class in a 
district school that used tin* third n^adei as :i class-book. In the siunmer term 
of'my fifth year I read with a reading class that used as a text McGuffy*s third 
reader, first edition,— a lxK>k eiiuivalent in grade almost to Mcr(iufiFy*s fourth reader 
of recent years,— and 1 know that 1 understood reasonably well what 1 tlius read, 
being also able to read with fair facility from the New Tc»stameut Scriptures. In 
fact, after five years of age, all my lessons in reading were hardly of the character 
of school studies, as 1 made no preparation to be able to read readily any of the 
daily lessons given the class. In my judgment, therefore, the early teaching of 
reading is not only possible but desirable, as the child's mind at five years is capa- 
ble of doing it better than at any other time in life. 

One other statement from experience. The argument has been made that a 
child's vocabulary does not average over 3U0 words at five years of age. 1 feel cer- 
tain that this statement is misleading; the average American child knows and 
uses more. I have beim recently tabulating the vocabulary of an average child. 
He ia not yet three years of age and has already a vocabulary of over tiUO words. 
I feel assured, therefore, that we are inclined to underestimate, rather than over- 
estimate, the average child's vocabulary at the time he is five years of age. He 
knows more than we think he does. 

Mi88 Duttoii here presented the third topic as follows: To this 
readiness in reading, and carried hand in hand with it, the lessons iu 
natural science should be given place in the first school year, and 
with as clear a conception of the end to be attained as is recognized 
in the process of learning to read. 

Mr. C. B. CJilbeht.— Those of us who favor the study of nature by children iu 
the primary scht^ols do not mean by that study the use of the scientific method. 
We agree entirely with l>r. Harris in opp<ising the acquainting young children with 
this method. The scientific method consists in analysis and classification. This is 
for maturer minds. Yi)ung children should study nature sympathetically. The 
whole beautiful world bi'longs to the children. They are in sympathy with it, and 
they can appreciate its beauties as completely as you can. 1 regret, that, iu the 
discussl'/Ds to-day, so mucb attention has been given to the form of education and 
so little to its content---so much to instruction and so little to real education. In- 
struction is but one side of education - one element. Especially is this true of moral 
education. 

I believe in the study of nature by little children for many reasons. It brings 
new and valuable contend into their lives. It introduces them to a new world— the 
beautiful world that God has made. It furnishes a valuable basis for their instruc- 
tion in form. I do not care for short methods in teaching reading as a formal 
study- -a mere study of w«»rds. It is of no value for the child to learn to read words 
ur to write words unless he has something worth while to read or write about. 
The literature that he can obtain in the reading-book is of little worth to him. He 
must get his truth, if he gets it through literature, after it has been filtered througli 
iidult minds and adapted to him. He can appreciate Nature as she is. Let him 
go to her and get content-matter for his reading and writing. I believe in the study 
ui nature by the Jiith* child, not merely because it cultivates his powers of observa- 
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Wisconsin Report, 189^— In my judgment, the substitution of the township 
for the district, as the unit of the system, would result in the increased efficiency 
of the common schools. 

Mississippi.— I believe the township system is the true philosophical system for 
public school organization, although we cannot reach it, owing to uneven distribu- 
tion of population. 

Texas.— I prefer the township system, with the county system as a close sec- 
ond choice. The district is too small to permit the organization of schools of dif- 
ferent grades. The county is larger than necessary. The township is free from 
both objections. 

Pennsylvania.— We prefer the township organization to district and county 
organization. 

Indiana. — We tried the district system several years ago, and should consider 
it taking a long step backward to drop the township and take up the district system 
again. 

Vermont— It is doubtful if any law (township system) enacted in the State of 
Vermont, received under such antagonistic and discouraging circumstances, ever 
won more or stancher supporters than our present law during the short time it hat 
been in operation. 

Ohio.— To anyone who will take the trouble to give this subject careful study, 
the conclusion will be evident that the township is unquestionably the correct edu- 
cational unit. 

Iowa. — The only feasible remedy for these evils is to return as soon as possible 
to the provision of the organic law of 1858, making each civil township a district 
for school purposes. 

New Hampshire.- The most far-reaching change made in the last ten years 
has been the substitution of the town system for the effete and impotent system of 
district schools. The district school had lost much of its usefulness, and was, in 
many towns, no longer susceptible of improvement. Under the town system it Is 
regaining its power, and a better educated class of children is growing up in the 
rural sections of the state. 

Rhode Island.— As fast as our towns have abolished the district by their own 
vote, they at once begin to consider the matter of a high school. So long as the 
districts exist, we shall not have high schools; but if we can get rid of the districts, 
we shall ultimately be able to provide high school facilities for the greater part, 
if not for all, of the children of the state. 

The principal arguments in favor of making the civil township the 
unit may be stated briefly as follows: 

1. The number of school officials would be greatly reduced; and, 
hence, less liability to loss of funds through incompetency or dis- 
honesty. In Iowa, 27,000 school officers are serving as members of 
school boards. The secretaries and treasurers receive |135,000 an- 
nually as compensation for their services. In Minnesota, the town- 
ship system w^ould reduce the number of school officers from 18,000 to 
3,000. In Wisconsin, it is estimated that the sum of |190,000 is 
wasted annually upon unnecessary schools. Under the district sys- 
tem, there is a great waste of supplies in one school, and a want of 
the same in another; buildings are allowed to become dilapidated for 
want of attention ; several school officials are '^aV'Si^ \^\\fe\SL ovs^fe ^^'^^^et 
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liSooth Dakota.— The apportiomneiita of state and county general school fond 
should be based on the total attendance as shown bj the annual reports of dis- 
trict clerks, and not on the total number of persons of school age. When the 
amount of each quarterly apportionment is made dependent upon the school at- 
tendance, there can be no doubt that more pupils will be enrolled in oor scfaocrfs 
than there have been heretofore, and that their attendance at school will become 
more regular. Such an amendment would probably increase the per cent of at- 
tendance much more rapidly than our compulsory attendance law has yet done. 

New Jersey, 18d3.— A fair distribution of state school moneys would require 
that a part, if not all, should be apfwrtioned on the basis of the number of pupils 
actually enrolled or taught in the schools, and not as now, wholly on the basis 
of the number of children of school age, whether enrolled and taught, or otherwise. 

It is plainly the consensus of opinion that the prevailing system 
of distributing school funds, pro rata^ upon the school population as a 
basis, is detrimental to the interests of the rural schools. The result 
of this plan of distribution has been to give an undue advantage to 
the schools in the strong districts, and to leave those in thinly set- 
tled and impovenshed districts helpless and unprovided for. Several 
states have already sought a remedy. If it is right to tax all for the 
benefit of all, then it is just to so distribute the funds thus raised as 
to accrue to the advantage of the entire community. 

Tlie most feasible methods of distribution cannot be discussed 
without reference to the next topic in this report; that of organiza- 
tion. We, however, cannot fail to reach the conclusion that justice 
to the rural schools demands that some method be devised which will 
insure a reasonable support to the weakest school, and at the same 
time act as a stimulant in obtaining the highest possible per cent of 
attendance. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The limits of this report will only allow to us to say, that, with 
but very few exceptions, the judgment of state superintendents, as 
gathered from their replies to the circular sent to them and from 
various state reports, is strongly in favor of the township as the unit 
of organization. 

A few (extracts from these papers must suffice. However, the old 
maxim applies, "From one learn all:'* 

Missouri.— I prefer the township system, because it operates on a larger scale 
and is likoly to ^'ivo expression to tlio sentiment of better men. 

New Jersey.— The system (district) introduced many years ago, whereby town- 
ships wore divided into school districts to fit the then prevailing conditions, is to- 
day antiquated, inefficient, and expensive. 

Michigan.— We prefer the township system, because it would lead to a uni- 
formity of text-books, taxation, and length of school year for aU of the children 
of the township, and equal facilities so far as teachers and apparatus are eon- 
cernod. 
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Wisconsin Report, 1894.— In my judgment, the substitution of the township 
for the district, as the unit of the system, would result in the increased efficiency 
of the common schools. 

Mississippi.— I believe the township system is the true philosophical system for 
public school organization, although we cannot reach it, owing to uneren distribu- 
tion of population. 

Texas.— I prefer the township system, with the county system as a close sec- 
ond choice. The district is too small to permit the organization of schools of dif- 
ferent grades. The county is larger than necessary. The township is free frMn 
both objections. 

Pennsylvania.— We prefer the township organization to district and county 
organization. 

Indiana. — We tried the district system several years ago, and should consider 
it taking a long step backward to drop the township and take up the district system 
again. 

Vermont— It is doubtful if any law (township system) enacted in the State of 
Vermont, received under such antagonistic and discouraging circumstances, ever 
won more or stancher supporters than our present law during the short time it hat 
been in operation. 

Ohio. — To anyone who will take the trouble to give this subject careful study, 
the conclusion will be evident that the township is unquestionably the correct edu- 
cational unit. 

Iowa. — The only feasible remedy for these evils is to return as soon as possible 
to the provision of the organic law of 1858, making each civil township a district 
for school purposes. 

New Hampshire. — ^Tbe most far-reaching change made in the last ten years 
has been the substitution of the town system for the effete and impotent system of 
district schools. The district school had lost much of its usefulness, and was, in 
many towns, no longer susceptible of improvement. Under the town system it It 
regaining its power, and a better educated class of children is growing up in the 
rural sections of the state. 

Rhode Island. — As fast as our towns have abolished the district by their own 
vote, they at once begin to consider the matter of a high school. So long as the 
districts exist, we shall not have high schools; but if we can get rid of the districts, 
we shall ultimately be able to provide high school facilities for the greater part, 
if not for all, of the children of the state. 

The principal arguments in favor of making the civil township the 
unit may be stated briefly as follows: 

1. The number of school officials would be greatly reduced; and, 
hence, less liability to loss of funds through incompetency or dis- 
honesty. In Iowa, 27,000 school officers are serving as members of 
school boards. The secretaries and treasurers receive |135,000 an- 
nually as compensation for their services. In Minnesota, the town- 
ship system would reduce the number of school officers from 18,000 to 
3,000. In Wisconsin, it is estimated that the sum of |190,000 is 
wasted annually upon unnecessary schools. Under the district sys- 
tem, there is a great waste of supplies in one school, and a want of 
the same in another; buildings are allowed to become dilapidated for 
want of attention; several school officials are '^aid, \^\\fe\SL wsl^ <^5Ss5^^:t 
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would suffice. In these respects the township system would effect a 
saving of thousands of dollars annually. It is simply applying busi- 
ness principles to the business affairs of the schools. 

2. The township board of education, a certain proportion going out 
of office every year, should be armed with the same powers and exer- 
cise the same duties as the board of education in the city or in the 
independent district. They should appoint teachers, locate buildings, 
select text-books, determine courses of study, designate what schools 
pupils may attend, consolidate schools when their numbers are re 
duced to a certain extent; and, in fact, transact any business which 
may lawfully come before them. Subdistrict lines would disappear 
and a most fruitful cause of trouble cease at once. In unity there is 
strength. To place all the schools of a township under the control 
of one governing board would tend to equalize length of terms, 
strengthen the teacher's position, and lift the schools to a higher 
place in the estimation of the public. 

3. The township system affords the only means through whicb 
we may hope to reach township high schools and township super- 
vision. We believe these two points are essential in any system look- 
ing to the improvement of the ungi*aded schools. The township high 
school has become a necessity, if we are to lift the rural school out 
of the rut into which it has fallen. To promote the highest efficiency 
of such a school it must be in complete and perfect harmony with the 
schools of the township. This cannot be the case unless they are 
all under the control of one board and supported from the same gen- 
eral funds. The establishment of these high schools would furnish 
a needed incitement to the pupils in the lower grades in the country, 
and would stimulate them to remain longer in school that they might 
graduate at the end of the course. It would dissipate the aimlessness 
of study and instruction so prevalent in the country schools of to-day. 
The answer to the question, Is it possible to arrange the course so as 
to lead up to the establishment of the township high school? is in- 
variably in the affirmative. Township supervision is a natural result 
of the township system. It has already become an established feature 
of the Massachusetts system. It is rapidly gaining ground in Ohio 
under the Workman law. It is the objective point at which the board 
of education is aiming in New Jersey, and other states are develop- 
ing the idea of either township or of some other form of close super- 
vision in connection with the ungraded schools. 

The establishment of the township high school would tend to 

strengthen the county superintendency. These schools would afford 

better facilities for the academic instruction of teachers. They could 

be utilized as centers of normal instvuctlon. The township superin- 

tendent would naturally become ^\ie tvWy ol Wv^ ^w«vVs[ ^xx^WLXsitend- 
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ent in conducting educational meetings, in grading the schools, and 
in fostering a healthy public opinion in favor of good schools, com- 
petent teachers, and liberal salaries. 

4. The adoption of the township system equalizes the burdens of 
taxation, and renders it possible to distribute state school funds in 
inverse ratio with the wealth of the towns. If the towns of the state 
have a valuation upon a common basis, then it is just, that, to a cer- 
tain extent, those lowest in the scale should receive the greatest aid 
from state funds, in order that every community may be sure of good 
schools. This is the Massachusetts plan. In some states, notably in 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Rhode Island, a fixed sum is set aside 
for every school before any general distribution is made. The method 
of determining the exact amount thus placed to the credit of each 
school may be different in different states, but we believe the under- 
lying principle to be correct, that public policy demands that the 
strong shall help bear the burdens of the weak. The remainder of 
state or county funds should be distributed to each township in a 
ratio based upon the actual attendance of pupils as shown by the 
record of the preceding year, with a possible discrimination in favor 
of those towns most willing to impose taxes upon themselves. 

There is not time to discuss other points. Under the Workman 
law, in Ohio, many of the benefits of the township system may be ob- 
tained without abolishing subdistrict lines. Under the Boxwell law, 
in the same state, the tuition of graduates from ungraded schools 
may be paid by the township board in the high school of any neigh- 
boring city or village of the county. Such a provision in the law is 
practically introducing the county high school, and in many states 
would be a most desirable feature. In Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and other states, township boards are authorized to pay out of 
public funds for the transportation of pupils to such schools as it 
seems best for them to attend. Thus they are enabled in small towns 
to bring all the children to a central school, or to unite two or more 
small schools, lessening the expense, and at the same time improving 
the educational advantages of the townships. These points, with 
many others, are all germane to our general subject, but there is not 
time to discuss them in this connection. It must suflBce to sav, that 
we can reach no other conclusion than this: The substitution of the 
township for the district as the unit of organization is absolutely es- 
sential to the highest good of the ungraded schools. 

SUPPLY OP TBACHBRS. 

The great question of the supply of competent teachers for the un- 
graded schools remains to be discussed. Of every one hundred t^\s.\5\% 
enrolled in the public schools, Texas repovl^ \\\^\. ^\^\-i ^^^ ^^ '^'^ 
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ungraded schools; Indiana, sixty-five; Illinois, forty-two; New Jersey, 
twenty-five; Minnesota, forty; Ohio, fifty; Wisconsin, fifty-eight; Flor- 
ida, ninety; Massachusetts reports only ten; California reports no 
ungraded schools, but forty per cent of the pupils are in ::(!hools of om- 
or two rooms. These figures, at best, are only approximide; but thfv 
are enough to show the magnitude of the question under iliseussion. 
Undoubtedly the number of pupils enrolled in ungraded schools will 
reach nearly, if not quite, fifty per cent of the entire enrollment. J i 
we include schools of two or three rooms having practically no s\iper 
vision, and which are but partially graded, the per cent would bi* 
much higher. It is very difficult to gather statistics which show tin* 
number of teachers in the ungraded schools having anything like an 
adequate preparation for their work. When we take into considera- 
tion the fact, that the very large percentage of graduates of our nor- 
mal schools is absorbed by the schools in the cities and larger vil- 
lages, and that generally the bright teachers, who have had the bene- 
fit of a partial course in the normal school, work their way into 
graded schools as fast as possible, it is evident that the schools in 
the country are mainly left to the care of novices without any special 
training. 

The school age, the manner of gathering statistics, the number of 
months in the school year, vary so much in the different states that 
it is impossible to arrive at anything but general conclusions. In the 
number of trained teachers employed in the different states there is 
a wide margin. Virginia and Kentucky report only ten of every one 
hundred teachers as having anything like an adequate preparation 
for their work. Texas and Nebraska report only a very few. In some 
parts of California seventy per cent have professional training; in 
others, as low as ten. 

Rhode Island.— About ten per cent with only a common school education, 
forty per cent normal trained teachers, and the remainder having either a high 
school or an academic training. 

Missouri.— About twenty-five per cent of the teachers in ungraded schools are 
really prepared to teach. 

Minnesota. — About nineteen per cent of the teachers in our common school 
districts have attended normal school. 

Michij2:an.— About twenty or twenty-five per cent of the teachers of the schools 
have had somo normal training. 

Wisconsin.— Al)out fifty por cent of the teachers are really prepared for their 
work. Two thousand six hundred and forty-four of them claim no hitrhor prepara- 
tion than that obtained in the common schools. 

Indiana.— About fifteen to twenty-five per cent of our teachers in the ungradeti 
schools have had an adequate preparation for their work. 

It 13 npt necessary to follow these statistics. They are taken from 
different sections of the country ^wd ^^e ^vi^event to indicate condi- 
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tions in the rural schools. What is a fairly adequate preparation for 
the work of these schools? When we consider the low salaries paid, 
the short term of continuance in the work, — not much if any over 
three years, — it is evident that we cannot require a high standard of 
scholarship nor four years' attendance at a preparatory school. A 
reasonable preparation ought to embrace these three particulars: 

1. A thorough acquaintance with the elementary branches. This 
would include a discussion of the educational values of these 
branches, both as sources of knowledge and of discipline; what stud- 
ies should be introduced as best calculated to benefit the children in 
the mining districts, in the farming districts, and other questions afl 
incidental to the foimation of courses of study, which should be suf- 
ficiently elastic to suit conditions in different sections of the same 
state. But these all yield preference to the thought, that whatever 
the teacher attempts to teach, that she herself must know. 

2. A practical knowledge of the best methods of teaching, of 
school management, and an elementary knowledge of the principles 
of education. 

3. More or less practice in actual school work under a skilled 
trainer. This preparation would touch the three points in which the 
country school teacher is weakest 

These are the minimum of requirements, and can possibly be com- 
passed in a two years' course, provided the entrance examination is 
rigid in the fundamental branches. Here we are confronted with the 
fact that no state provides means sufficient to give to the teachers 
advantages for obtaining this special preparation. Massachusetts, 
with six normal schools and with four additional schools in course of 
erection, comes the nearest to it Pennsylvania has thirteen normal 
schools, each well equipi)ed, but she has an army of 26,000 teachers. 
New York, with eleven schools and a large number of training classes, 
is yet very far from being able to place a trained teacher in every 
schoolroom in the state. To put Iowa on an equal footing with Mas- 
sachusetts would require the establishment of twenty-five normal 
schools. While the erection, in any state, of high grade normal 
schools as centers of influence and enlightenment, with courses of in- 
struction covering three or four years, is exceedingly desirable, it is 
evident that the solution of the problem does not lie in that direction. 
There are four courses open to us: « 

1. The improvement of the county institute. This is not the place 
to discuss the institute system, except as regards a few particulars 
in which it touches closely the preparation of teachers for rural 
schools. It will not do to turn the institute into a school for aca- 
demic work, the aim being to enable the teachers to pass the exam- 
ination. The tendency in this direction \» a\to^^\\\vj^ \i^^. '^>dl^ «s^:e>X. 
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South Dakota.-^The apportionments of state and county general school fond 
should be baMd on the total attendance as shown by the annual reports of dis- 
trict clerks, and not on the total number of persons of school age. When the 
amount of each quarterly apportionment is made dependent upon the school at- 
tendance, there can be no doubt that more pupils will be enrolled in onr schools 
than there have been heretofore, and that their attendance at school will become 
more regular. Such an amendment would probably increase the per cent of at- 
tendance much more rapidly than our compulsory attendance law has yet done. 

New Jersey, 1893.— A fair distribution of state school moneys would require 
that a part, if not all, should be apportioned on the basis of the number of pupils 
actually enrolled or taught in the schools, and not as now, wholly on the basis 
of the number of children of school age, whether enrolled and taught, or otherwise. 

It is plainly the consensus of opinion that the prevailing system 
of distributing school funds, pro rata, upon the school population as a 
basis, is detrimental to the interests of the rural schools. The result 
of this plan of distribution has been to give an undue advantage to 
the schools in the strong districts, and to leave those in thinly set- 
tled and impoverished districts helpless and unprovided for. Several 
states have already sought a remedy. If it is right to tax all for the 
benefit of all, then it is just to so distribute the funds thus raised as 
to accrue to the advantage of the entire community. 

The most feasible methods of distribution cannot be discussed 
without reference to the next topic in this report; that of organiza- 
tion. We, however, cannot fail to reach the conclusion that justice 
to the rural schools demands that some method be devised which will 
insure a reasonable support to the weakest school, and at the same 
time act as a stimulant in obtaining the highest possible per cent of 
attendance. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The limits of this report will only allow to us to say, that, with 
but very few exceptions, the judgment of state superintendents, as 
gathered from their replies to the circular sent to them and from 
various state reports, is strongly in favor of the township as the unit 
of organization. 

A few extracts from these papers must suffice. However, the old 
maxim applies, "From one learn all :" 

Missouri.—I prefer the township system, because it operates on a larger scale 
and is likely to give expression to the sentiment of bettor men. 

New Jersey. — The system (district) introduced many years ago, whereby town- 
ships were divided into school districts to fit the then prevailing conditions, is to- 
day antiquated, inefficient, and expensive. 

Michigan. — We prefer the township system, because it would lead to a uni- 
formity of text-books, taxation, and length of school year for all of the children 
of tlw township, and equal facilities so lat ti^ te«Lc\i^T% and apparatus are con- 
cerne<!. 
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Wisconsin Report, 1894.— In my judgment, the substitution of the township 
for the district, as the unit of the system, would result in the increased efficiency 
of the common schools. 

Mississippi.— I believe the township system is the true philosophical system for 
public school organization, although we cannot reach it, owing to uneven distribu- 
tion of population. 

Texas.— I prefer the township system, with the county system as a close sec- 
ond choice. The district is too small to permit the organization of schools of dif- 
ferent grades. The county is larger than necessary. The township is free from 
both objections. 

Pennsylvania.— We prefer the township organization to district and county 
organization. 

Indiana.— We tried the district system several years ago, and should consider 
it taking a long step backward to drop the township and take up the district syst^n 
a^ain. 

Vermont.— It is doubtful if any law (township system) enacted in the State of 
Vermont, received under such antagonistic and discouraging circumstances, ever 
won more or stancher supporters than our present law during the short time it hat 
been in operation. 

Ohio. — To anyone who will take the trouble to give this subject careful study, 
the conclusion will be evident that the township is unquestionably the correct edu- 
cational unit. 

Iowa. — The only feasible remedy for these evils is to return as soon as possible 
to the provision of the organic law of 1858, making each civil township a district 
for school purposes. 

New Hampshire.- The most far-reaching change made in the last ten years 
has been the substitution of the town system for the effete and impotent system of 
district schools. The district school had lost much of its usefulness, and was, in 
many towns, no longer susceptible of improvement. Under the town system It It 
regaining its power, and a better educated class of children is growing up in the 
rural sections of the state. 

Rhode Island.— As fast as our towns have abolished the district by their own 
vote, they at once begin to consider the matter of a high school. So long as the 
districts exist, we shall not have high schools; but if we can get rid of the districts, 
we shall ultimately be able to provide high school facilities for the greater part, 
if not for all, of the children of the state. 

The principal arguments in favor of making the civil township the 
unit may be stated briefly as follows: 

1. The number of school officials would be greatly reduced ; and, 
hence, less liability to loss of funds through incompetency or dis- 
honesty. In Iowa, 27,000 school officers are serving as members of 
school boards. The secretaries and treasurers receive f 135,000 an- 
nually as compensation for their services. In Minnesota, the town- 
ship system would reduce the number of school officers from 18,000 to 
8,000. In Wisconsin, it is estimated that the sum of f 190,000 is 
wasted annually upon unnecessary schools. Under the district sys- 
tem, there is a great waste of supplies in one school, and a want of 
the same in another; buildings are allowed to become dilapidated for 
want of attention; several school officials ate ^a\^, ^V'e^ <5rwi <5?&^^^2t 
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would suffice. In these respects the township system would eflfect a 
saving of thousands of dollars annually. It is simply applying busi- 
ness principles to the business affairs of the schools. 

2. The township board of education, a certain proportion going out 
of office every year, should be armed with the same powers and exer- 
cise the same duties as the board of education in the city or in the 
independent district They should appoint teachers, locate buildings, 
select text-books, determine courses of study, designate what schools 
pupils may attend, consolidate schools when their numbers are re 
duced to a certain extent; and, in fact, transact any business which 
may lawfully come before them. Subdistrict lines would disappear 
and a most fruitful cause of trouble cease at once. In unity there is 
strength. To place all the schools of a township under the control 
of one governing board would tend to equalize length of terms, 
strengthen the teacher's position, and lift the schools to a higher 
place in the estimation of the public. 

3. The township system affords the only means through which 
we may hope to reach township high schools and township super- 
vision. We believe these two points are essential in any system look- 
ing to the improvement of the ungi'aded schools. The township high 
school has become a necessity, if we are to lift the rural school out 
of the rut into which it has fallen. To promote the highest efficiency 
of such a school it must be in complete and perfect harmony with the 
schools of the township. This cannot be the case unless they are 
all under the control of one board and supported from the same gen- 
eral funds. The establishment of these high schools would furnish 
a needed incitement to the pupils in the lower grades in the country, 
and would stimulate them to remain longer in school that they might 
graduate at the end of the course. It would dissipate the aimlessness 
of study and instruction so prevalent in the country schools of to-day. 
The answer to the question, Is it possible to arrange the course so as 
to lead up to the establishment of the township high school? is in- 
variably in the affirmative. Township supervision is a natural result 
of the township system. It has already become an established feature 
of the Massachusetts system. It is rapidly gaining ground in Ohio 
under the Workman law. It is the objective point at which the board 
of education is aiming in New Jersey, and other states are develop- 
ing the idea of either township or of some other form of close super- 
vision in connection with the ungraded schools. 

The establishment of the township high school would tend to 

strengthen the county superintendency. These schools would afford 

better facilities for the academic instruction of teachers. They could 

be utilized as centers of normal inatTwetioiv. The township superin- 

tendent would naturally become tlie a\\^ ol Wve ^w\tA^ ^w^^Tv\^\^^d- 
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ent in conducting educational meetings, in grading the schools, and 
in fostering a healthy public opinion in favor of good schools, com- 
petent teachers, and liberal salaries. 

4. The adoption of the township system equalizes the burdens of 
taxation, and renders it possible to distribute state school funds in 
inverse ratio with the wealth of the towns. If the towns of the state 
have a valuation upon a common basis, then it is just, that, to a cer- 
tain extent, those lowest in the scale should receive the greatest aid 
from state funds, in order that e\evy community may be sure of good 
schools. This is the Massachusetts plan. In some states, notably in 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Rhode Island, a fixed sum is set aside 
for every school before any general distribution is made. The method 
of determining the exact amount thus placed to the credit of each 
school may be different in different states, but we believe the under- 
lying principle to be correct, that public policy demands that the 
strong shall help bear the burdens of the weak. The remainder of 
state or county funds should be distributed to each township in a 
ratio based upon the actual attendance of pupils as shown by the 
record of the preceding year, with a possible discrimination in favor 
of those towns most willing to impose taxes upon themselves. 

There is not time to discuss other points. Under the Workman 
law, in Ohio, many of the benefits of the township system may be ob- 
tained without abolishing subdistrict lines. Under the BoxweU law, 
in the same state, the tuition of graduates from ungraded schools 
may be paid by the township board in the high school of any neigh- 
boring city or village of the county. Such a provision in the law is 
practically introducing the county high school, and in many states 
would be a most desirable feature. In Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and other states, township boards are authorized to pay out of 
public funds for the transportation of pupils to such schools as it 
seems best for them to attend. Thus they are enabled in small towns 
to bring all the children to a central school, or to unite two or more 
small schools, lessening the expense, and at the same time improving 
the educational advantages of the townships. These points, with 
many others, are all germane to our general subject, but there is not 
time to discuss them in this connection. It must suflBce to say, that 
we can reach no other conclusion than this: The substitution of the 
township for the district as the unit of organization is absolutely es- 
sential to the highest good of the ungraded schools. 

SUPPLY OP TEACHERS. 

The great question of the supply of competent teachers for the un- 
graded schools remains to be discussed. Of every one hundred T^\s.\5Aa^ 
enrolled in the puhUc schools, Texas repoT\^ \\\^\. ^\^\-^ ^'^^ ^^ '^^ 
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ungraded schools; Indiana, sixtj-flve; Illinois, forty-two; New Jersey, 
twenty-five; Minnesota, forty; Ohio, fifty; Wisconsin, fifty-eight; Flor- 
ida, ninety; Massachusetts reports only ten; California reports no 
ungraded schools, but forty per cent of the pupils are in :^.chools of ont- 
or two rooms. These figures, at best, are only approximate; but they 
are enough to show the magnitude of the question under discussion. 
Undoubtedly the number of pupils enrolled in ungraded schools will 
reach nearly, if not quite, fifty per cent of the entire enrollment. \t 
we include schools of two or three rooms having practically no siii)ei 
vision, and which are but partially graded, the per cent would he 
much higher. It is very difficult to gather statistics which show thi* 
number of teachers in the ungraded schools having anything like an 
adequate preparation for their work. When we take into considera- 
tion the fact, that the very large percentage of graduates of our nor- 
mal schools is absorbed by the schools in the cities and larger vil- 
lages, and that generally the bright teachers, who have had the bene- 
fit of a partial course in the normal school, work their way into 
graded schools as fast as possible, it is evident that the schools in 
the country are mainly left to the care of novices without any special 
training. 

The school age, the manner of gathering statistics, the number of 
months in the school year, vary so much in the different states that 
it is impossible to arrive at anything but general conclusions. In the 
number of trained teachers employed in the different states there is 
a wide margin. Virginia and Kentucky report only ten of every one 
hundred teachers as having anything like an adequate preparation 
for their work. Texas and Nebraska report only a very few. In some 
parts of California seventy per cent have professional training; in 
others, as low as ten. 

Rhode Island. — About ten per cent with only a common school education, 
forty per cent normal trained teachers, and the remainder having either a high 
school or an academic training. 

Missouri.— About twenty-five per cent of the teachers in ungraded schools are 
reaJly prepared to teach. 

Minnesota. — About nineteen per cent of the teachers in our common school 
districts have attended normal school. 

Michigan.— About twenty or twenty-five per cent of the teachers of the schools 
have had somo normal training. 

Wisconsin. — About fifty per cent of the teachers are really prepared for their 
work. Two thousand six hundred and forty-four of them claim no hijrhcr prepara- 
tion than that obtained in the common schools. 

Iiuliaiia.— About fifteen to twenty-five per cent of our t(»achers in the ungraded 
schools have had an adequate preparation for their work. 

It is npt necessary to follow these statistics. They are taken from 
different sections of the country and aY^i ^umcient to indicate condi- 
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tions in the rural schools. What is a fairly adequate preparation for 
the work of these schools? When we consider the low salaries paid, 
the short term of continuance in the work, — not much if any over 
three years, — it is evident that we cannot require a high standard of 
scholarship nor four years' attendance at a preparatory school. A 
reasonable preparation ought to embrace these three particulars: 

1. A thorough acquaintance with the elementary branches. This 
would include a discussion of the educational values of these 
branches, both as sources of knowledge and of discipline; what stud- 
ies should be introduced as best calculated to benefit the children in 
the mining districts, in the farming districts, and other questions an 
incidental to the foimation of courses of study, which should be suf- 
ficiently elastic to suit conditions in different sections of the same 
state. But these all yield preference to the thought, that whatever 
the teacher attempts to teach, that she herself must know. 

2. A practical knowledge of the best methods of teaching, of 
school management, and an elementary knowledge of the principles 
of education. 

3. More or less practice in actual school work under a skilled 
trainer. This preparation would touch the three points in which the 
country school teacher is weakest. 

These are the minimum of requirements, and can possibly be com- 
passed in a two years' course, provided the entrance examination is 
rigid in the fundamental branches. Here we are confronted with the 
fact that no state provides means sufficient to give to the teachers 
advantages for obtaining this special preparation. Massachusetts, 
with six normal schools and with four additional schools in course of 
erection, comes the nearest to it Pennsylvania has thirteen normal 
schools, each well equipi)ed, but she has an army of 26,000 teachers. 
New York, with eleven schools and a large number of training classes, 
is yet very far from being able to place a trained teacher in every 
schoolroom in the state. To put Iowa on an equal footing with Mas- 
sachusetts would require the establishment of twenty-five normal 
schools. While the erection, in any state, of high grade normal 
schools as centers of influence and enlightenment, with courses of in- 
struction covering three or four years, is exceedingly desirable, it is 
evident that the solution of the problem does not lie in that direction. 
There are four courses open to us : « 

1. The improvement of the county institute. This is not the place 
to discuss the institute system, except as regards a few particulars 
in which it touches closely the preparation of teachers for rural 
schools. It will not do to turn the institute into a school for aca- 
demic work, the aim being to enable the teachers to pass the exam- 
ination. The tendency in this direction \» a\\.o^viW\^:t \i^^. '^>dl^ «^\:e>X. 
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in which, the institute was founded, calculated to create and 
foster a professional enthusiasm among teachers and an educa- 
tional enthusiasm in the entire community, should not be overlooked. 
It is a very essential feature in the system. In the Western and 
Southern States, where for a time we must depend upon the insti- 
tute to aid us in preparing country teachers for their work, there 
is one point which must be insisted upon. The instructors must be 
persons who know what good teaching is. They must be men and 
women who have had a professional training, and who have made 
a study of the conditions and wants of the schools in which the 
teachers in the institute are to instruct. Every exercise should be 
full of professional spirit, and every recitation should be a model 
recitation. It happens many times that the institute is the only 
opportunity given the teachers to learn by actual experience in what 
a good school consists. This one point being carefully guarded, the 
institute may be left to take such form and shape as the conditions 
of the community may determine. A dead uniformity in institute 
work even in the same state is to be dreaded. 

2. A system of summer or training schools under the care and 
direction of state authority. Minnesota is making this experiment 
with assured success. A school of six weeks' duration, if rightly con- 
ducted, gives the teacher an opportunity to review, under a compe- 
tent instructor, branches in which she is deficient. It is a new era 
in the life of many country teachers to come under the influence of 
a scholarly and cultured person, if only for a few weeks. Even this 
minimum of training thus secured cannot but be productive of good 
to the schools. 

3. The state should avail itself of existing educational institu- 
tions. It is a fact which every one acquainted with educational prog- 
ress in the Western States must have observed, that those colleges 
in which sound scholarship is the basis of work have produced a 
marked effect upon the schools in the surrounding region. We ought 
to make use of the preparatory departments of these colleges in 
fitting teachers. There are in Iowa several private normal schools 
which carry a two years' course only, and which by arrangements 
with school officials control the work in the public schools so as to af- 
ford the necessary practice in school work. Why should not the state 
give them material encouragement, if they conform their course of 
study to the requirements of the state department of instruction and 
oi)en their work to state inspection? New York, with her system 
of training schools, claims to be making progress in the direction 
of preparing teachers for the ungraded schools. These classes are 
supported by the state, but the amowivt received depends upon the 

cbarnctov of the work done a«^ tested \>v Ww ^^^ ^^'^\sv\\v?OC\<otw. A1- 
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tlioug\i New York has exceptional facilities for this work, in a hirge 
number of old and well-established academies, there are some fea- 
tures of the plan which are worth consideration in other states. 

4. The establishment of small normal schools at moderate expense 
as fast as possible in different places in the state. Care must be 
taken that such schools do not take on the name of college, or ape 
the airs of the university, and that the course of study does not be- 
come top-heavy. They must be kept down to the specific work of 
fitting the country teacher for her work in the country school. 

The objective point to be aimed at in each of these plans is to 
bring at least a modicum of professional training to the doors of the 
teachers in the ungraded schools. When this is done we can shut 
the schoolroom door in the face of the untrained teacher. 

The committee reach these conclusions: 

1. The proper unit of taxation is in no case the district It 
should be either the township or the county, as the civil organization 
of the state may determine. 

2. Every community should be required to raise a certain sum 
for the support of their schools as prerequisite for receiving their 
share of public money. A certain definite sum should be appropriated 
to each school out of the state funds, and the remainder should be 
divided pro rata, in accordance with the actual attendance as («hown 
by the certified records of the preceding year, with a discrimina- 
tion in favor of townships most willing to tax themselves for school 
purposes. 

3. The unit of organization should be the township, unless, as in 
some of the newer states, the civil unit may render the county pref- 
erable. In no case should it be the district. 

4. The weakness of the rural schools is in the want of skilled 
teaching. Therefore, it is the duty, as it is for the interest, of the 
state to foster and encourage all available means of bringing normal 
instruction to the doors of the teachers, with a view of rendering 
it feasible to require some degree of special preparation for the 
work from every candidate who aspires to the position of teacher 
in the ungraded schools. 

Henry SiBix, Chairman. 

James H. Canfield, 

Nathan C. Schaeffek, 

John \Y. Dickinson, 

J. R. Preston, 

Committee. 
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DISCUSSION. 



[Repokted by geouge p. Buown. ] 



Mr. Cook,— The ungraded school is one of the nnsolvcd educational problems. 
The town and city schools are working out their destiny in a vigorous and interest- 
ing way. A steady and persistent movement is noticeable all along the line. Fairly 
organized, reasonably well supervised, and with something, at least, in the way of 
schools for the preparation of their teachers, they inspire a hopeful feeling in those 
who are studying them with any care. 

The ungraded school, however, is not so happily conditioned. In many of the 
states— and in the older ones, too — these schools cannot claim anything approaching 
careful organization. They are quite destitute of supervision. The conditions of 
rural life are often of such a character as to make teaching in country schools ap- 
pear to be a hardship to those who have grown up in the town. It follows that such 
fields of work are not regarded as desirable. Attendance is irregular; salaries are 
low; the terms short; the houses are often poor and ill-equipped; boarding places 
are unsatisfactory and remote from the schoolhouse, which is to be reached as best 
it can over muddy roads. 

It is not strange, then, that the ungraded schools are suffering, as perhaps no 
other schools are, from the ignorance and inexperience of their teachers. I believe 
that these unfortunate facts will not be materially changed until the district school 
is taken out of its isolation and made a part of the system. This is impossible in 
that old and outgrown district system to which so many states still cling. It seems 
to me that the outlook is hopeless unless we move toward the township system, or 
some other system which provides for a large enough unit to admit of helpful 
classification. Why should the country boy or girl be denied the privileges of sec- 
ondary education? A system which looks toward a high school seems to me an 
American necessity. The existence of these schools will also permit of an exten- 
sion of training schools for teachers, by utilizing such institutions for elementary 
pedagogical instruction. 

Mr. Riehlk — The problem of the rural schools is, first, that of organization, 
which means the transition from the democratic, individualistic form of society, 
in which every man has liberty to do what pleases himself, to that of the republican, 
in which authority is delegated and society becomes more and more centralized. 
The transition is opposed by the people, and herein is the serious obstacle to the 
accomplishment of that which leads to the organization of a township system. In 
the meantime it is required that we meet present exigencies and do what we can for 
the improvement of schools and teachers under present and imperfect systems. To 
do this in Minnesota, we encourage our high schools by special appropriations of 
$400 to each school, upon condition that they admit, free of charge, all properly 
qualified graduates from the common schools of the country about. Besides this, 
we have a system of summer schools, one month each, about fifty in number, 
which furnish instruction for about 5,000 of our teachers. For the common schools 
themselves, provision is made by which as many of the schools as are able to 
meet the conditions required, in improved teaching and longer terms, shall receive 
$200 oach. In principle, I believe we have begun at the wrong end, and that we 
should have established a complete township system of schools. Barring that, I 
believe that we have done the best practicable thing for the improvement of our 
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schools and in preparing public sentiment for an early change to the township 
system. 

Mb. Hinsdat.e— No more important subject will be brought before this Council 
or before the National Educational Association at this present annual meeting than 
the one that has been so ably presented in the report submitted by Mr. Sabin. 
There is an ample field and ample material for three reports embracing the sub- 
jects that have been presented by the committee. As divided by the committee the 
subject falls into three divisions: (1) School revenues and their disbursement. (2) 
School machinery or organization. (3) The supply of properly prepared teachers in 
sufficient numbers. We have reason to congratulate ourselves, however, that the 
committee has made a single report covering the whole ground. These three di- 
visions or branches are divisions or branches of the same general subject. They 
cohere, and cannot be separated if we are to obtain an intelligent view, either 
of the subject as a whole or of its several divisions. The end or ideal to which 
all our discussions look is good schools or good education for the youth of the land 
who are taught in the ungraded schools; but the securing of this end depends im- 
mediately and necessarily upon school management or control, and this again is 
connected with the collection and disbursement of funds. We shall never have as 
good schools as we ought to have in the rural districts until something like unity 
and concentration of effort on the part of the managers is secured. Fifteen years 
ago, at a time when there were about 15,000 persons teaching in the public schools 
of Ohio, there were about 44,000 school officers who were supposed to be engaged 
in employing these teachers and in supervising and directing their efforts. It is 
ueedJess to say to any man w^ho understands the subject that it is impossible to se- 
cure, as a rule, good schools under such a system. I therefore indorse all that has 
been said relative to the importance and necessity of the township unit system. We 
must not blind ourselves, however, to the fact that the difficulties standing in the 
way of this are very great. One of these is the indifference, and even positive 
opposition, of a very large majority of the people who are most immediately con- 
cerned. There is a large number of citizens scattered through the states where«the 
district system prevails who do not wish to see the petty school offices abolished 
or diminished in number. They wish to hold them, or to see their friends hold them. 
Moreover, many of these persons are interested in the emoluments and patrona;re 
which, under the present system, are in effect placed at their disposal. Another 
fact, and one that does these people more credit, may be mentioned. Many of 
them — probably a large majority of them — ^believe that the present system is demo- 
cratic while the township unit system is oligarchic or aristocratic. They believo in 
local self-government, and actually suppose, that, in standing up for the present 
system, they are defending the ancient political institutions of New England, and, 
in fact, of the Anglo-Saxon race. These are all facts — unquestionable facts. I 
do not mean to say that they cannot be overcome. They can be. For example, 
Ohio, that had really made no educational progress for many years, three or four 
years ago arose out of her sleep and passed the Workman law that has been re- 
ferred to. Still another thing should be mentioned. The American people as a 
whole believe that they now have an excellent educational system, excellent schools, 
excellent education; they believe that they have nothing to learn in this regard 
from any people in the world, which is very far from being the fact. We have 
very much to learn from foreign countries. There can be no question that our 
national self-complacency, our present satisfaction with the education that we have, 
is an obstacle in our way, not merely in respect to the subject before us but in re- 
spect to many other subjects. This obstacle, like the others, can be removed in the 
same way. That way is to enter at once upon a c«LXxip«\\gvi q1 ^\iR»lCva\!w, ^:^^ ^^<£^ 
to press it with rigor; education, I mean, wiVh t€^V)^c\. Vq \Xi^%^ ^^xi ^^J^2^^5:^»». 
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Mb. Brown.— This is a timely report and one of great practical value. It is a 
companiou reiwrt to the uovv ct'lebrateil one on correlation of studies. In fact, it 
discusses the necessary condition that must be supplied if the educational values 
of studies are to be realized to any considerable degree. But what is the Council 
going to do about it? I have been a member of this (Council for a good many years, 
and the questions here involved have been considered many times and« settled so 
far as the opinions of the members of the Council are concerned. 

Mr. Hinsdale speaks of difficulties in the way of procuring an adoption of the 
township system in the states where it does not exist, but is it not true that these 
obstacles would melt away if the people could be warmed by the conviction that 
township organization is best for their children and is also less expensive than the 
present independent district system? The thing for us to do, as it seems to me, 
is to set to work nt once to organize a plan of campaign of education of the public 
upon this matter of a better system of rural schools. The people want the best 
thing, and a proper system of taxation and distribution of money is the necessary 
condition of realizing any plan of instruction provided for the cnildren. 

Dr. J. Baldwin, Huntsville, Tex.— Since more than one-half our pupils are in 
our country schools, we are bound to make these schools as efficient as our city 
schools. The difficulties are enormous. I venture to suggest the creation of a 
committee of twenty to report on the ungraded school problem. The paper con- 
stitutes an admirable basis. What the Ten have done for secondary schools, and 
the Fifteen for graded schools, the Twenty may do for the rural schools. 

The township system is accepted by educators as a basis; but the schools of a 
township must be cemented into convenient organized groups. Each group must 
have its central schools, and the teacher of the central must be principal of all the 
schools of the group. This is vital, as I think the angels could not make our coun- 
try schools efficient on any other plan. Each central school will become a center 
of culture and will develop into a limited high school. The teachers of the group 
work together as an organized faculty. 

Mr. Boy den. — I desire to call attention to the district superintendents of Mas* 
sachusetts as a means for improving the schools of the rural districts. The law 
of this state provides that two or more towns may unite to form a district which 
shall have not less than twenty-five nor more than fifty schools. The school com- 
mittees of the towns which unite to form the district choose the superintendent, 
and the state imys three-fifths of his support. The first step of the superintendent 
towards improving the schools under his supervision is to secure the best teachers 
he can command; the second is to secure a better co-ordination of the school work; 
and third, the economical expenditure of the school funds. The effect of this system 
has been a noticeable increase in the demand for trained teachers and a decided 
improvement in the quality of the work done in the schools. The superintendent 
improves the course of studies, holds meetings, secures better appropriations for 
the schools, and increases by these means the public interest in the schools. 

Mr. Baksks.— In my opinion, one of the most powerful influences acting upon 
the rural teachers is the county superintendent. In four years a superintendent 
gives un educational cast to his teachers; they quickly catch his ideas, his preju- 
dices, his attitudes toward work and study. The same movement which has re- 
sulted in such improvement in some of our city systems, through demanding edu- 
cational lead^Tship in the superintendent, is certain to extend to the office of 
county suix^rinten(h'nt. 
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BOUND TABLE BEPOBT TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
THE INFLUENCE OF HEBBABT8 DOCTBINE ON THE 
COUBSE OF STUDY IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 



BY CHARLES A. McMURRY, NORMAL. ILL. 



1. The purpose of this educational movement is to gather into the 
school course as much of the world's accumulatei store of culture as 
is suited to exert educative influence upon growing children. It is 
the problem of collecting and arranging the best materials of culture 
which history, literature, and social and scientific progress have 
brought to light and stored up. 

2. It seeks in our own American history and literature, as ex- 
pressed in our mother English, the principal center and substance 
of culture for our common schools. It is not fomgn nor exotic, but 
thoroughly domestic, Anglo-Saxon, American. It is not in search 
of foreign curiosities. Its geography begins at home and remains 
long within our own borders. Its natural science deals chiefly, al- 
most entirely, with our native plants and animals and with those 
natural forces and phenomena with which every child may be made 
familiar in his own home and neighborhood. By the increased em- 
phasis which it places upon the story of our early national life and 
historical development, by the more abundant use of the shorter and 
longer masterpieces of our best American writers, it seeks for a fruit- 
ful entrance into the hearts of children of the strong and wholesome 
influence of our best American culture. It is, therefore, national 
and patriotic in the true sense. 

3. Secondary and supplemental to these American materials are 
the choicest products of English and European history and litera- 
ture. The history and literature of America, surprisingly rich as 
it is, is not complete enough to give the children the full rounded 
measure of culture which the experience of the world has gathered 
for the educative enrichment of children. We are compelled to 
draw upon Europe for some of the best thought materials with which 
to fill out the course of instruction for the young. 

4. It is very evident that our course of study is deeply rooted in 
the past, that culture and civilization are a product not to be manu- 
factured to order, but a growth and registration in historical and liter- 
ary forms of racial experience and progress. The reason why we harp 
so much upon literature and history is because they contain in potent 
educative solution the rich culture influences which we wish to see 
redeveloped in every child. Moral and social cwltwYe^^vtXsL^VV^Xsfevt 
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humanizing inliuence, are contained in the choicest literature of 
America and Europe. Here are the ideals of life, revealed in their 
supreme strength and beauty. Here are the examples of men and 
women who lift and inspire. Here are revealed the moral qualities 
which should form the backbone of character. 

5. If the course of study as a whole is thought of as a rope or ca- 
ble, one of the important strands is a series of elementary science les- 
sons stretching tlirough all the grades. This fully accords with the 
immense influence upon human life which scientific progress has 
already attained. Herbartian pedagogy is in this respect thoroughly 
modern, and stands abreast of the requirement that education shall 
equip a child to live up to his present opportunities, and to make use 
of the fund of scientific knowledge. 

6. This educational movement includes such a mastery of the Eng- 
lish language and of elementary mathematics as our schools have lonj:; 
aimed at, but only partially realized. It suggests no great change in 
the scope of these studies. Thej are the necessary implements of 
culture and supply the forms of thought But they should not be 
wholly isolated from the other studies, nor their separate disciplinary 
value estimated so highly as of old. The ideals, inspirations, and 
original sources of energy are in literature, history, and natural sci- 
ence. They are like deep fountains which spring from unfailing 
sources of supply. 

7. This educational doctrine includes the effort to grasp all the 
studies and influences of the school course in one organized unit of in- 
fluence, to so relate and combine the different forms of school disci- 
pline as to centralize and strengthen their combined effect. 

8. In addition to this effort to lay out the best school course and 
to harmonize its various studies, there has been a strong, persistent, 
and practical effort to systematize the method of instruction, to find 
a set of principles sufficiently positive and definite for a common plat- 
form upon which teachers may stand and yet sufficiently elastic to 
adapt it to the variety of studies and to the individuality of teachers. 

A somewhat full course of study for first and second grade is given 
in the "First Year Book of the Herbart Society for the Scientific 
Study of Teaching." 

Leaving out arithmetic and language, which are similar to the 
usual course, a brief suggestive outline for fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades is appended: 
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FOURTH GRADE. 



HISTORY. GEOGRAPHY. 

Thirteen stories of pioneer life in the Twenty important topics in the Missis- 
Mississippi Valley: Marquette, La sippi Valley. Ihe Illinois river, the 
Salle, Lincoln, Clark, etc. corn and wheat regions, forest belts, 

coal fields, etc. 



READING. 

"The Wonder Book.'* 

Kingsley's "Greek Heroes." 

••Tales from Spenser." 

•Hiawatha." 

"i^tories of the Old World." 



NATURAL SCIENCE. 

The forest treea 

Hardwoods: Maple, oak, hickory. 

Evergreen: Pine, etc. 

Wild animals of Mississippi Valley; 

Deer, bear, beaver. 
The formation of coal. 



FIFTH GRADE. 

HISTORY. GEOGRAPHY. 

IMoueor explorers. The Eastern States and North America. 

Twelve stories of Champlain, Hudson, Twenty-five important topics, as: The 

Kaleigh, Columbus, Smith, Cortes, White Mountains, Hudson River, New 

Washington, etc. York City, Washington, etc. 



READING. 

Higginson*s "American Explorers." 
"Tales from English History." 
"Lays of Ancient Rome." 
"Black Beauty." 



NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Butterflies, bees and other insects. 

Grasses. 

Physical experiments, pumps, engines, 

compass, thermometer, barometer. 
Weather study. 



SIXTH GRADE. 



HISTORY. 



GEOGRAPHY. 



The colonial period in Massachusetts, Countries of Europe and colonial posses- 
Connecticut, New York, Virginia, Penu- sions. Twenty-five important topics, 
sylvania. 

French and Indian Wars. 



READING. 

"Grandfather's Chair." 

"The Sketch Book." 

"Miles Standish." 

"Tales of a Grandfather." 

"Birds and Bees." 

"Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin." 



NATURAL SCIENCE. 

The robin, thrush, owl, etc. 
The frog, crayfish. 
Turtle, fishes. 

Experiments in combustion, the lamp, 
stove, etc. 
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DISCUSSION. 



Mr. MgMubry. — Our purpose is to discuss and raise questions on this paper. 
Questions will therefore be readily listened to at any point, and as far as possible 
satisfactory answers attempted. One of the chief questions asked about education 
is, What can it do to prepare children for the civilization— for the social order— in 
which they are to liveV The counter question of equal importance is. What does 
civilization itself furnish? What has the past worked out and delivered to us, 
with which to prepare the children for the social state? One of our first duties, 
then, is to find out and gather up the culture materials of the past with wliich to 
educate children for the future. 

Mb. Tarbbll. — In what sense do you use the words ''principal center and sub- 
stance of culture?" 

Mb. McAlUBBY.— The choicest materials of culture— those which contribute to 
high ideals and to the strengthening of moral character— may be called the princi- 
pal center and substance of culture. The American people began upon a very high 
level. Many of the people who first settled this country and laid the basis for our 
laws and institutions were far above the average of even civilized peoples in their 
moral and political standards. If we stop to trace the influence of the Puritans in 
politics, religion, and literature, we shall find that it has penetrated to the very 
marrow of our national life, and whatever was best and most enduring was directly 
owing to it There was salt enough in the Puritans to salt a nation, and many of 
our best idoals to-day are derived directly from them. America is a young country 
compared with the societies of Europe, and it might be supposed that educative 
influences of the best sort had not been stored up in the brief period of our develop- 
ment; but even in this short time our country has passed through great and stir- 
ring epochs, the history of which, as worked out by our best authors in prose and 
verso, not only furnishes the children with plenty to read and think about but 
gives also that moral stimulus and character dcTelopment which make the essen- 
tial foundation of culture. Materials furnished by this history are mentally nutri- 
tious, and furnish the minds of children with their appropriate food. By noticing 
the fourth section of this report, it is seen that the prevailing idea is to use the 
complete masterpieces of American literature to teach American history, literature, 
and life. 

Mb. Williams.— What advantage has this literature, selected and arranged, 
over the reading found in the reading-book? 

Mb. McMurkv. — The purpose of the Uerbartians is to present eomplcti* mas- 
terpieces in their full force — not fragments and extracts, however choice in 
themselves. A child that has read "Hiawatha," or the "Sketch Book," or Haw- 
thorne's stories, complete, has gained much greater benefit than he could by read- 
ing short, scrappy selections. A single complete masterpiece, like "Evangeline," 
contains more culture in its make-up that three or four extracts or fragments 
which, taken topether, contain as much reading matter as "Evangeline." A longer 
complete work of literature gives greater time for the interest of the pupil to 
nccnniulate. nnd it prives the author a chance to make n stronp: and permanent im- 
pression upon the reader. 

The question was raised whether the reading laid out for the fourth grade, 
such as Hawthorne's "Wonder Bo<^)k." Kin;;aley's "Greek Heroes," etc.. would not 
fnlio tJie ehild entirely away from home and native land; that is was not domestic. 
not Amorican. 
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Me. McMubry.— There is a much closer connection between these Greek stories 
and our American history stories than appears at first sight The Greek stories are 
personal and heroic, and the spirit that breathes in them is closely akin to the 
spirit and exploits of our pioneer explorers. Besides, the classic stories of Europe 
belong as much to us as to the European nations. They are also simpler and better 
adapted to children in the third grade than our American history stories. We use 
these Greek stories for oral narrative and presentation in third grade, and read 
them in the fourth grade. 

Dr. Hinsdale. -Why do you speak of exactly thirteen stories in the fourth 
grade? 

Mb. McMubry.— The stories, of course, need not be limited to any particular 
number, but the number thirteen expressed here simply indicates a particular col- 
lection of stories of the Mississippi Valley used in a few of our schools. 

There followed a brisk discussion of the thirteen explorers of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Mr. Jones asked why they were taken before the rolonial explorers — why 
leaye out the New England stories. 

Mb. McMubby.— It seems appropriate for the children of the Mississippi Val- 
ley to begin their study of history with stories of the Mississippi Valley; just as it 
is appropriate for children of New England to begin with the stories of New Eng- 
land. The idea is to begin at home, with the persons for whom our own towns 
and rirers were named, like Marquette and Joliet. If the lives of these men are 
spirited, heroic, and interesting, they will answer our purpose. I would defend 
the selection of the pioneer stories of the Mississippi Valley because the quality 
of the stories is the best. New England has no better stories with which to awaken 
and stimulate the minds of children than has the Mississippi Valley. The stories 
of Marquette, La Salle, and Lincoln are as choice and high-spirited as any stories 
of oar country. And no other country has any better stories, if as good. Besides 
this, the majority of American children already live in the Mississippi Valley, if 
we include the lake states in this region. The story of George Rogers Clark is 
remarkably heroic and stirring. He showed as much iron strength of character, 
as much grit and spirit, as any man of the Revolution. The story of Fremont is, 
in some respects, as good as that of Columbus, and is much simpler; for the story 
of Columbus involves different nations, continents, oceans, and the world-whole. 
The history and geography of the ^lississippi Valley go hand-in-hand, as is indi- 
cated by the course of study. It is not intended that we should neglect the stories 
of the East, but use them in the fifth grade. In one respect it makes very little 
difference whore we begin our pioneer history stories. Pioneer life and exploration 
are the same !n their spirit, whether we begin with Columbus or Fremont. The 
chronology of these pioneer biographies is of very little importance in the fourth 
and fifth grades. 

Miss Nicholson asked if the character of George Rogers Clark was not a 
questionable one for children to study. His life had serious flaws. 

Mr. McMubry. — Clark's later life showed great weaknesses and faults; but 
that part of his early life which is included in the story is remarkably vigorous and 
interesting, as well as high-spirited. But the question, after all, may be fairly 
asked whether Clark's character is one that ought to be held up to children. 

The question was asked whether boys are to be trained to be citizens of 
America rather than of the world, as the Romans trained children to be citizens of 
Rome; or is the Greek idea right, or training boya to V^ txv^tv. 
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Mb. McMurby.— What we need in education is to select, first, what is purest 
and best in our own national material — what has been gri^en us from our own past 
Was it Bmerson or Thoreau who said, that a man conld not be a true citizen until 
he TOted and paid taxes in his own township? [Some one suggested that it could 
not hare been Thoreau, as he wouldn't vote or pay taxes.] It is better to begin 
at home, and grow up under the full influence of the family, neighborhood, and 
the state, and especially of our Christian civilization. No matter what is done the 
child will grow up under the full measure of the influence of his enyironment and 
of the ciTilization in which he lives. The best we can do, therefore, is to utilize the 
best of our surroundings and the choicest of our historical and literary materials, 
and in this way we shall get the best out of our present surroundings and past 
deyelopment. 

Mb. Baldwin. — What is the true idea of an Herbartian regarding the object 
sought? 

Mb. Soldan. — What is Herbartian, in the sense given, is the principle involved, 
and not the material. We may easily difter regarding the material, and not thus 
interfere with the principle involved. 

The second question is whether the child is educated for any purpose outside 
himself. Should Paul be educated for Dombey & Son, and not for Paul himself? 
Herbart says the child must be educated for himself. His view has been unfor- 
tunately explained as being for the civilization around him and for which he acts. 
The child must be brought up to feel the heart-beats of the noblest life that Is 
within his possibility. He must attain such a condition as to lead (1) to a good 
life with others, 2) to a useful life with others, and (3) to a happy life with others. 
Is not this what Herbart means and his followers claim? 

Mb. McMubey.— I think Mr. Soldan is right, as I understand him; and yet 
Herbart believes that what men have thought and felt and written are among the 
greatest of all educative agencies, and supply the ideals for future development. 

Mb. Lukbns asked the question whether the course of study suggested in- 
volved the theory of the "culture epochs." Nothing had been said on this point, 
either in the paper or in the discussion. 

Mb. MoMubry. — In making out this outline of a course of study, I have had 
in mind the idea of the "culture epochs;*' that is, the theory that children develop 
us the race has developed, by a not very clear process; and, that, at certain ages 
of child life, they are in sympathy with literature belonging to certain correspond- 
ing epochs of race growth. I have chosen the work of the grades, to some extent, 
at least, under the suggestion of this theory. Nothing, however, has been si>ecific- 
ally stated on this point in the paper or discussion. 

Mb. Lukens asked further what was the attitude of the Herbartians to the 
subject of child study. 

Mr. McMurry said, that, while not laying any claim to expert knowledv'e in 
the field of child study, he thought there were important lines of sympatliy and 
co-operation between the Herbartians and scientific students of child study. The 
experiments along the lines of fatigue, physical reactions and measurements, hy- 
giene, etc., have already supplied much useful help to teachers. Both schools he- 
lieve iu a more careful, and symputhttic, and individual study of children. The 
doctrine of apperception brings the Herbartians into very close touch with the 
efforts of all those engaged in child study. 

Mb. Makble. —Why in the fourth grade use foreign and ancient literature? 
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Mr. McMubby. — There does not seem to be too mach opportunity given to 
foreign history in the Herbartian scheme. Mnch of the best materials for the 
earlier grades must come from Europe, as our own history and literature are 
deficient in these. 

The question was again raised whether we should not consider, first of all, the 
child's own needs and possibilities, and educate him for complete and all-round 
manhood rather than for the perhaps narrow civilization in which he lives. Why 
should we impose our civilization on a child? Why not let him be free to develop 
w^hat is in him? Child study seems thus broader and more universal as a basis. 

Mb. Cook.—Do we not use Greek to avoid provincialism? 

Mb. Hinsdale.— The Greek is the type of the universal; the Roman is more 
narrow. Were not both of them national in culture? Is it not simply a question 
of relativity ? The two views — that of child study and the historical of Herbart — 
are complementary, and does not much depend upon the emphasis placed on one 
or the other? 

Mb. Cook.— Child study does not interfere with the application of the Her- 
bartian principles in making a course of study. We must nourish the child with 
the materials of the civilization. The two standpoints are not antagonistic. 

Mr McMubby. — Child study should certainly have a full measure of recogni- 
tion. On the one side, it keeps us close to childen and to the persistent needs and 
difficulties that pervade education. On the other side, the history, literature, and 
other culture products of the past supply the materials of instruction. They supply, 
also, the great inspiring ideals of political, social, and religious life which have 
been so potent in educational progress. We usually forget the powerful and per- 
vading influence of the past upon us. We are constantly re-thinking its thoughts 
and imitating its acts. If we could blot out these historical influences and shut 
ourselves oft from the ideas and examples of such men as Longfellow, Washington, 
Milton, the Puritans, etc.; if we could actually eliminate the influences of the paat 
upon our present life, we should be face to face with blank barbarism. 

Even in the education of children, child study is very narrow in its suggestive- 
Dess. There is much greater variety and depth of suggestiveness in this history of 
education in different countries and in the works of classic writers on education 
than in a whole school of people devoted to child study in a purely experimental 
way. What reason have you to think, friends, that, from your little child study, 
you can outweigh what has been established by our seers and prophets? Child 
study has its well-earned place and value, but it is no substitute for the best in- 
fluences of past civilization. 

For lack of time the discussion covered only the first part of the report. The 
place of natural science in the course of study could not be treated. 
5 
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BEPOBT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PEDAGOGICS.— THE LAW8 
OF MENTAL CONGRUENCE AND ENERGY APPLIED TO 
SOME PEDAGOGICAL PROBLEMS. 



BY B. A. HINSDALB, CHAIRMAN. 



The nouns congruence and congruity, and the adjectives congru- 
ent and congruous, are derived from tiie Latin verb cangruere, which 
means to come together with something, and so to agree. The nouns 
mean suitableness, appropriateness, consistency, agreement, coinci- 
dence, correspondence, fitness^ harmony, and their adjectives mean 
pertaining to or having this quality. The words have respect to rela- 
tions, and they are favorites with those philosophers who place virtue 
in the fitness of things. For men to render obedience to God, or for a 
son to honor his father, is said to be congruous to the light of reason. 
Incongruence and incongruous are the negatives of these words. Con- 
gruence may be affirmed of physical things alone, or of psychic things 
alone, or of physical and psychic things taken together. The element 
of time is involved. Congruence is simultaneous or successive. If suc- 
cessive activities are congruous, the first flows naturally into the sec- 
ond; they blend. The first leaves the body or the mind, as the case 
may be, in a suitable frame to enter upon the second. Particular at- 
tention may be directed to this point, because the argument of this pa- 
per will turn in large part upon the relations of successive psychic 
states. 

I. Bodily Activities 08 Congruous or Incongruous. — It is obvious that 
congruence must be affirmed of some physical activities, incongruence 
of others. No reference is here made to organic functions. Walk- 
ing is a good preparation for leaping, wielding a hammer for shoving 
a plane. But violent exercise disqualifies the muscles or nerves for 
any activity that requires careful handling or delicate touch. The sur- 
geon could not qualify himself for a difficult operation by first en- 
gaging in the vigorous exercises of the gymnasium, nor the painter 
fit himself for putting the last touches to a fine picture by crushing 
stones with a sledge. No more does the skillful teacher place the 
writing or the drawing lesson just after the school recess.- We need 
not dwell upon the laws that underlie these facts further than to say 
that congruent exercises appear to involve, in whole or part, similar 
co-ordinations of the nerves and muscles and similar physical tones. 
IT, Physiological and Psychological States as Congruoiis and Incongruous. 
— That certain correlations exist between the body and the mind is 
^ too plain to be disputed ; also, certain o\)ipo^\\\Qr\i% CkT ^s^!^^kS|,^\^%\x\s. 
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Mental power and tone depend upon physical power and tone, while 
Mtates of mind influence states of body. Repose of body conduces to 
reflection, meditation, or musing. Strong physical exercise tends to 
exclude mental exercise. Still there are obvious limits to these 
effects. The Greek laid stress upon maintaining balance or propor- 
tion between the body and the soul, but their great athletes and Hieir 
great writers or orators were different classes of persons. Aristotle 
has left two striking testimonies relative to this subject* "The evil 
of excessive training in early years is strikingly proved by the exam- 
ple of the Olympic victors ; for not more than two or three of them 
have gained a prize both as boys and as men. Their eerly training 
and severe gymnastic exercises exhausted their constitutional **Men 
ought not to labor at the same time with their minds and with their 
bodies, for the two kinds of labor are opposed to one another; the 
labor of the body impedes the mind, and the labor of the mind the 
body." This is at least measurably true, and the truth lia» important 
pedagogical applications. 

III. The Primary Pmfchic Elements as Congnums or In^iongruous. — 
Cognition, feeling, and will are present in every fully developed state 
of consciousness. Dr. Deweyf calls them "the three aspects which 
every consciousness presents, according to the light in which it is con- 
sidered; whether as giving information, as affecting the self in a pain* 
ful or pleasurable way, or as manifesting an activity of self. But 
there is still another connection. Just as in the organic body, the 
process of digestion cannot go on without that of circulation, and 
both require respiration and nerve action, which in turn are depend- 
ent upon the other processes, so, in the organic mind, knowledge is 
not possible without feeling and will, and neither of these without 
the other." This is very well as far as it goes. It does not, of course 
tell us whether the three elements are all present in the flrst, or sim- 
plest, state of consciousness. 

The further relations of the three elements are of the greatest in- 
terest, and must be considered more carefully. Two facts are very 
observable. One is, that up to a certain point the three elements vary 
directly; the other is, that beyond this point they vary inversely. Un- 
til the mental current reaches a given height, cognition, feeling, and 
will swell together. That point reached, any one of the three must 
swell at the cost of one or both the others. H5ffding, who does not, 
however, generalize them into a single law, presents these interesting 
facts: 

X "Self -observation reveals at most only an approximation to r. 
state in which all cognitive elements have vanished. Such an r 



• "The PoJlt/cfl" rJowett's translaUon^, Vlll., 4. 

f "PsjrcboJof^," pp. 17. 18. .. ^ , * ^ ^ t*t «x 
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prozimation is reached the more the strength of the feeling element 
increases. Cognition and feeling must stand in inverse relation 
to one another; the more strongly the one is manifested the less the 
strength at the command of the other. An overwhelming joj or sor- 
row may drive ont all ideation, all recollection; but an ecstatic con- 
dition of this kind stands on the margin of consciousness. • • * 

"It is only in the course of psychological development that differ- 
entiation between feeling and will makes its appearance. There 
comes to be an ever-greater contrast between the two ways in which 
inner movement finds a vent The psychological importance of the 
law of persistence of energy is here seen plainly; for the more energy 
an individual expends on the one kind of reaction the less can be ex- 
pended on the other. This truth is strikingly illustrated in Saxo's 
well-known tale of the different effect which the news of the murder 
of Ragner Lodbrog produced on his sons. He in whom the emotion 
was weakest has the greatest energy for action." 

Hut of the writers on this subject whom I have consulted Dr. Sully 
does it the fullest justice. Two paragraphs may be quoted : 

• "These three kinds of mental state are, in general, clearly marked 
off from one another. A child in a state of strong emotional excite- 
ment contrasts with a child calmly thinking about something, or an- 
other child exerting his active powers in doing something. If we 
take any one of these aspects of mind in a well-marked form, we see 
that it is opposed to the other aspects. Thus, strong feeling is op 
posed to and precludes at the time calm thinking (recollecting, rea- 
soning), as well as regulated action (will). Similarly, the intellectual 
state of remembering or reasoning is opposed to feeling or to doing. 
The mind cannot exhibit each kind of phenomenon in a marked de- 
gree at the same time. 

"This opposition may be seen in another way. If we compare not 
different states of the same mind, but different minds as a whole, we 
often find now one kind of mental state or operation, now another, in 
the ascendant. Minds marked by much feeling (sensitive, emotional 
natures) commonly manifest less of the intellectual and volitional as- 
pects or properties. Similarly, minds of a high degree of intellectual 
capability (inquiring or inquisitive minds), or of much active endow- 
ment (active minds), are, as a rule, relatively weak in the other kinds 
of endowment." 

From the premises before us two or three important pedagogical 

rules are derived. One is that a gentle glow or wave of pleasurable 

feelinjr should play over the mind of the individual pupil and through 

the school. The intellect thrives best in a suitable emotional climate, 

Coiirafrp, bopefulnesB, appreciation, rather than their opposites 

♦ "OntJInos of Psycholojry.*' pp. 21. 22. 
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should temper the atmosphere of the schoolroom. Optimism is more 
congenial to the normal mind than pessimism. Another rule is, that 
pupils should be protected against strongly excited feeling, no matter 
whether the feeling is their own or that of another into which they 
enter through sympathy. The wheels of the intellect, so to speak, 
will not revolve freely in a Hood of turbulent emotion. No gusts of 
anger, cyclones of passion, or waves of sympathetic impulse in the 
school ! Especially is the feeling that the teacher is unjust very harm- 
ful to the pupil. No immediate reference is here made to morals. 
''Nothing retards the acquirement of the power of directing the intel- 
lectual processes," says Dr. Carpenter, in a striking passage, ''so much 
as the emotional disturbance which the feeling of injustice pro- 
vokes." • Again, genuine interest may reach too high a pitch. When 
Sir Isaac Newton saw that the train of reasoning which 'he had so 
long been following would establish his working hypothesis, his emo- 
tions would not allow him to continue, and he was obliged to hand his 
manuscripts over to a friend to complete the work. 

lY. The Intellectual Activities as Congruous and Incongruous. — Here 
we reach the application of the law of congruity to education that, 
considered from the point of view of the school, is the most important 
of all. So much will be admitted by those at least who regard teach- 
ing as tiie main function of the school. We must, therefore, proceed 
more slowly with this division of the subject. Still, it is not proposed 
to deal in detail with the nature or the relations of the cognitive ele- 
ments. These subjects are treated in every text-book of psychology; 
and, although much of the treatment may be false, the commonly ac- 
cepted views will answer the present purpose. 

1. Here, as in the case of cognition, feeling, and will, we observe 
both mutual opposition and reciprocal aid. Up to a certain point cog- 
nitive elements grow together; beyond that point, the greater the en- 
ergy expended on one kind of reaction the less can be expended on 
another kind. The complete action of perception involves memory; 
but energetic observation is at the expense of memory, while intense 
memory, on the other hand, tends to withdraw attention from sur- 
rounding objects. The imagination stimulates the thought processes 
until a point is reached where it assumes the ascendant and reflection 
retires into the background. Imagination and reflection, both in an 
excited state, cannot dwell together. Sense-perception furnishes the 
logical faculties needed materials; still, become too obtrusive, sense- 
perception is fatal to thought Men or peoples who live in the senses 
do not live in the reason, and vice versa. 

This point is pedagogically so important that we may well dwell 
upon it a little longer. The pedagogical realists make the sense-ele- 
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ments of knowledge prominent in the school. Originating as a reac- 
tion from excessive devotion to the printed page, the realistic move- 
ment has been most fruitful of good results. With it are identified 
the great names of Comenius and Pestalozzi. To it we are indebted 
for the enlargement of science-teaching and the extended u«e of ob- 
ject-lessons and objective methods of instruction. At the same time, 
the true limits of realism are soon reached. Knowledge begins with 
the senses, but does not end with the senses. Properly speaking, a 
developing mind soon leaves the senses behind. Sensation is but a 
coarse form of feeling, and is subject to the same law. An excess of 
sense-elements in the mind smothers the rational elements. A blind- 
ing flash of lightning or a deafening peal of thunder arrests the higher 
mental activities; while less powerful sense-impressions exercise a 
more lasting, if a less intense, effect. The great scientific discoveries 
have not bjen made in immediate contact with nature, but in the re- 
tirement of the study. Nor is time the only element that is here in- 
volved ; when immediate contact exists and is vital, nature may over- 
power the mind. It has been said that the machine may be lost to the 
mind in its parts, or the picture in the colors that compose it. Equally 
may the universe be lost in the multitude of the stars. Concentrated 
attention upon the technique of an art retards the development of its 
higher elements. A house-builder is not likely to excel as an archi- 
tect; the practical elements of the trade exclude the ideal elements 
that are essential to the profession. On this basis Aristotle's preju- 
dice against useful studies rested, as is evident from the following 
passage: 

* "There can be no doubt that children should be taught those use- 
ful things which are really necessary, but not all things, for occupa- 
tions are divided into liberal and illiberal; and to young children 
should be imparted only such kinds of knowledge as will be useful to 
them without vulgarizing them. And any occupation, art, or science 
which makes the body, or soul, or mind of the freeman less fit for the 
practice or exercise of virtue is vulgar; wherefore we call those arts 
vulgar which tend to deform the body, and likewise all paid employ- 
ments, for they absorb and degrade the mind." 

Abstract thinking — the thinking of relations and unities — which is 
the hijrhest force of thought, is possible only when the mind has been 
unsensed or dematerialized. Whether instruction in physics should 
begin with theory or experiment is a mooted question. Begin where 
the teacher may, he has not taught the subject until he has taught 
those logical elements that give it its character. Still more, an ex- 
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cess of brilliant experiments may hinder rather than hasten the work. 
Experiments are like examples, of which it has been said: 

Examples may be heaped until they hide 

The rules that they were made to render plain. 

2. The practical application of the principles of congruence to 
teaching involves the selection and grouping of studies. It brings 
before us the large subject to which the terms correlation, co-ordina- 
tion, organization, and concentration of studies have been somewhat 
indiscriminately applied. It is not proposed to discuss these terms 
in this report, or even tiie subject itself, save as it involves funda- 
mental principles. But to do even as much as this makes it necessary 
to state the principal laws relating to mental energy. They are the 
following: 

(a) When any stimulus, as a sense object, an idea, or a lesson, is 
applied to the mind, the mind is not at once fully energized, but some 
time must elapse before it swells to the maximum of power. 

(b) This maximum of power continues for a time, or, in the lan- 
guage of science, mental energy tends to persist. 

(c) The maximum cannot, however, be infinitely maintained. On 
the contrary, when the mental current reaches what may be called 

the fatigue point, it begins to fall off in volume, but the fall is less 
rapid than the previous rise. Still, the volume can be temporarily re- 
newed, in part or in whole, by the application of a stronger stimulus. 

(d) An interruption of the mental current retards the energizing 
process, or frustrates the reaching of the maximum of power. Such 
interruption is caused by the introduction of incongruous materialfk 
If the incongruity be of a marked character, the mind will come to a 
state of rest, or a new current flowing from a new center will be 
started. 

(e) Through repetition the energizing process becomes easier and 
more rapid. Repeated activity in the same direction tends to groove 
the mind, or, to change the figure, the stream of activity digs out for 
itself a permanent channel of discharge. 

(f) Mental power is of two kinds, specific and generic. In other 
words, the power that is generated in any activity can be fully used 
again in the same kind of activity, but only partly used in other kinds 
— the measure of the difference being the relative unlikeness of the 
two activities. 

(g) Mental fatigue, like mental power, is also specific or generic. 
The mind may need rest from a certain kind of activity, or it may 
need rest from all kinds, or from all energetic kinds. 

These psychic laws have their analogues in physical laws. The 
physiological psychologists find their causes in nerve and brain ac- 
tion, the explanation going back to t\ve t^\x\\V\toc \\«i^>cvw«ss!s ^\ ^^s^«; 
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and repair. Moreover, these laws cannot be stated in quantitative 
terms. No one can tell, in general, how long it takes fully to energize 
a mind at a given time, or how far removed the fatigue point is from 
the initial point of greatest energy. Very much dei>end8 upon age, 
discipline, physical healUi, the character of the stimuluis, and other 
circumstances. As a rule, the periods lengthen as the individual 
passes from childhood to youth and from youth to manhood. That 
is, a man's mental force is less quickly aroused and mobilized than a 
child's, and it tends to persist much longer. 

3. From the laws of congruence and energy we derive some im- 
portant rules of teaching. While these are applicable to all grades 
of teaching, they are particularly important in relation to primaiy 
teaching. The principal of these rules may be formulated as follows: 

(a) Sufficient time must be allowed the pupil for him to collect his 
energies, to mobilize his forces. Slow and halting recitations tend to 
dullness of mind, while rapid recitations develop either confusion or 
shallowness. There must be a certain singleness or isolation of the 
fact or idea. "The child must be accustomed to give one impression 
time to take root," says Radestock,* "and not follow it immediately 
by a corresponding action, that it may not pass away with that action 
into air." The same writer quotes the following from Lazarus with 
approval : "Deep thinking requires time; it is tiierefore a great peda- 
gogical mistake if teachers, as is now generally done, urge tlieir pu- 
pils to answer rapidly, and praise those who immediately have an an- 
swer ready. This causes everything to be lowered to a mere effort of 
mechanical memory. The pupil should be given time for individual 
contemplation, for deep and energetic thought labor." This does not 
imply that lessons are not to be well prepared and subjects well 
thought out beforehand. When the fullest preparation has been 
made, there IkS still opportunity for energetic thought at the time of 
the recitation. 

(b) The pupil should be held to the same subject as long as the 
mental current flows with full volume. To no new subject can all the 
energy that has been aroused by any activity be transferred, and to 
some subjects none whatever. Unnecessary changes from subject 
to subject, or from lesson to lesson, involve the dissipitation and con- 
sequent loss of both time and power, the amount of which will depend 
in ^reat part upon the relative congruity or incongruity of the differ- 
ent subjects or activities. More power can be transferred from Latin 
to Greek than from French to German. This is Dr. Bain's physio- 
logical explanation of the rule laid down: f'^We know well enough 
that the nervous rnrrents, when stronpfly aroused in any direction, 

* "Hnbit," p. Se. 

f "John Stunrt Mill," p. 28. 
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tend to persist for some time. In the act of learning, this persistence 
will count in stamping a new impression; while part of the effect of a 
lesson mnst be lost in hurrying without a moment's break to some- 
thing new, even although the change is of the nature of relief." 

(c) Advantage should be taken of favoring times to do,pr to secure 
the doing of, certain kinds of work. The more difficult subjects should 
be pursued by a pupil or student when both body and mind are fresh 
and vigorous. It is the flood-tide, not the ebb-tide, that brings the 
great ships up to the dock. 

(d) Before the pupil reaches the fatigue point, the teacher diould 
permit him either to take up another subject or to drop study for the 
time altogether. Persistent application on a stream of falling energy 
involves waste of time and power, and may lead to serious results. 
To some extent, no doubt, the needed relief can be had through a 
change of method. 

(e) Whether the pupil should take up a new study, or drop all 
study for the time, depends upon the kind of fatigue that has super- 
vened. Diminished power for one activity is not diminished power 
for all activities. Thus, a pupil who has studied arithmetic or algebra 
as long as it is profitable to-day, will take up geography or history 
with interest, and vice versa. To a degree studies are like gases; they 
are vacuums one to another. As a jar that is already filled with hy- 
drogen gas will still hold as much carbolic acid gas as a jar of the 
same size that is empty, so a pupil that is satisfied for the present with 
mathematics will pursue literature with interest and profit. 

(f) The school course of study should be made up with constant 
reference to the psychic laws that have been laid down. Into the 
question how far psychology and how far environment should control 
the educational ideal, we need not enter. No one denies that psychol- 
ogy must largely infiuence the choice of studies, and almost wholly 
control their co-ordination. 

(g) The working program of the school, in particular, should be 
made up with reference to the same principles. 

(h) The principle of congruence and its limitations have important 
applications to elective studies in colleges and universities. In filling 
out election blanks, it is believed students who are left wholly to 
themselves often choose studies that make strange bedfellows. Nor 
is this surprising; the criteria that should govern the choice are 
very subtle and intricate. This topic will come before us again. 

The arguments on which the three last rules rest are practically 
the same. They involve the important subject of concentration. Con- 
gruent studies re-enforce one another with respect to both content 
and mental aptitude. One subject involves other subjects. The 
physicist must be a mathematician, the Latin scholar must kno^jr 
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something of Greek, the historian must be acquainted with politics 
and political economy. For a time depth and breadth vary directly; 
after that indirectly. But in the absolute sense a specialist is an im- 
possibility. An astronomer cannot study the moon by itself, or a 
physiologist the eye. No one object or subject can be understood 
when taken alone: it is related to other objects, it is a part of the uni- 
verse. Still, to be effective the mind must be grooved, and this in- 
volves the repetition of the same act and of similar acts. Once more, 
if the practicrl requirements of the school compel a study to be dis- 
continued before the fatigue point is reached, thus departing from the 
ideal, then some related subject may be taken up, because more of 
the power that has been accumulated can be transferred to a related 
than to an unrelated subject. And still the distance of the fatigue- 
point must be considered. 

4. But congruence alone must not dictate the course of study, the 
daily school program, or the student's elections. Fortunately, there 
may be power for one subject when there is none for another subject. 
We have spoken of the mind under the similitude of a stream or c^^ 
rent. The fact is, however, that the mind is less like a river from 
which you may take water for any purpose, than it is like a bank 
where the total amount of money that is on deposit is divided among 
many different accounts, and is subject to check by as many different 
persons. This is due to specialization of powers — ^to the difference 
between specific and generic force. The one-study college is, there- 
fore, just as unphilosophical as those schools that break the work 
hours up into small crumbs of time. Thus the fundamental laws of 
mental energy, or of interest if you will, impose a veto upon an exag- 
gerated form of concentration. 

It is further to be observed that concentration is a relative term, 
at best. No wise teacher proposes to limit the pupil to a single study 
or class of exercises. To do so would in reality involve the dogma 
of formal discipline in its extreme form. Another remark is, that 
concentration in the primary school may be overdone as easily as 
specialization in the higher school. It has been shown time and 
again that the child may be over-taught certain subjects. His im- 
pressible mind may be so deeply and narrowly grooved that it can 
never be broadly cultivated. It become indurated, as it were. This 
result may be due in part to the intensity of the activity, but it is more 
due to its persistence. As the mind matures, there is less and less 
need of caution on this point. The pupil gets farther and farther 
away from the mechanical elements of knowledge, becomes more and 
more occupied with the higher logical elements, and so is less respon- 
sive to narrowing influences. Wliile the child's acti\ities must be duly 
limited, hifi full development «t\\\ ctvW^ iov vv ^Tolw^lon of educational 
materia]. 
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At this point some very practical questions confront the teacher 
and superintendent. How long should a pupil be kept at work on the 
same subject? How much work should he do in one school-day? 
How frequently should he change from one subject to another? How 
many studies should he have? No man can answer these questions in 
formulae; the teacher or superintendent must answer them as they 
arise, and to do so he will find his best observation and judgment se- 
riously taxed. It may well be doubted whether, measurably, the 
common schools are not now sacrificing the best results to swollen 
programs and short exercises. The question is one that the superin- 
tendent should study with a transcript of the facts that have been 
stated in one hand, and his course of study and time-table in the 
other. There Is no reasonable doubt that much evil in the school 
that is no\v charged to the account of overwork should rather be 
charged to work done in the wrong way. 

5. The psychic facts to which the names of congruence and energy 
have been given demand fuller investigation than they have hitherto 
received. It i« well known that the school programs, both in respect 
to the co-ordination of subjects and the length of exercises, commonly 
rest upon a rude empirical basis. The factors that control those who 
make them appear to be the necessities of the school, real or supposed, 
tradition, and individual experience. This empiricism is not surpris- 
ing, considering the meager attention that psychologists and peda- 
gogists have given to the principles that underlie good school pro- 
grams. Very little attention has been given to the time elements in- 
volved in psychic energy as applied to school exercises. When three 
heavy subjects appear upon the program for the day — subjects de- 
manding the fixation of the attention — ^you will not indeed commonly 
find them all crowded into the same session; but that is about as far 
as the attempt to accommodate the work to -tiie pupil's ability in this 
regard Ws been carried. Such delicate questions as these occur: 
How much time elapses between the application of different stimuli 
to the child mind at different ages and the development of maximum 
psychic power? How long is the interval between such maximum 
and the fatigue point? In respect to the swelling of the mental cur- 
rent to its full volume, and in respect to its persistence, how much 
depends upon the pupil's age? How much upon the peculiar stimuli 
at different ages? And how much upon the teacher's skill? It is 
easy to translate these questions into the practical interests of the 
school. They cannot be answered without much careful observa- 
tion and collaboration of facts. The whole subject should enlist the 
serious attention of students of child study, both under its physiolog- 
ical and psychological aspects, and it is earnestly recommended to 
their attention. 
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6. The correlation of the teacher and the text-book, if one be used, 
demands something more than passing attention. Dr. Bain has said 
that undoubtedly the best of all ways to learn anything is to have a 
competent teacher "dole out a fixed quantity of matter every day, just 
sufficient to be taken in and no more; the pupils to apply themselves 
to the matter so imparted, and to nothing else." The singleness of 
aim is favorable, he urges, to the greatest rapidity of acquirement; 
defects should be left out of account until one thread of ideas is 
firmly set in the mind. Still he admits that not unfrequently, and not 
improperly, the teacher has a text-book to aid him in his work. * "To 
make this a help and not a hindrance demands the greatest delicacy, 
since the pupil must be kept in one single line of thought, and never 
be required to comprehend upon the same jwint confiicting or varying 
statements. Even the footnotes may have to be disregarded in the 
first instance, since they act like a second author, and so keep up an 
irritating friction." 

Nothing else is so essential to successful elementary teaching as 
unity or congruence of subject-matter. Dr. Bain does not exaggerate 
the value of the "one thread of ideas," or the "one single line of 
thought." His scruple about footnotes even is often justified. These 
more definite rules will determine the teacher's general relations to 
the text-book. 

(a) If the book is the main source of instruction, the teacher should 
teach the book; that is, the matter of the book. If footnotes tend to 
confuse, what shall be said of the teacher who takes an independent 
line from the beginning? No wise teacher certainly would be so ab- 
surd as to give a pupil who is just beginning a new subject two text- 
books. A good Sunday-school teacher, dealing with the life of Jesus 
in a primary class, would not try to follow all the Gospels, or even two 
of them, at the same time; rather than do that, it would be better to 
select his material here and there and to blend them in a new gospel 
of his own. The teacher may teach something more or something less 
than the book teaches on a single point, but nothing different or con- 
tradictorv. 

(b) The teacher should also follow the methods of presentation 
that the book employs. Nothing could be more absurd than for a 
teacher who has assigned to a class a book lesson that is presented 
inductively, to go ahead and teach it deductively. 

(c) The teacher should study to make the first presentation of a 
lesson successful. If two or more presentations are required, besides 
the loss of time, the mind is left in a littered-up condition that is con- 
fusing. This is the reason why it is often more difficult to teach a 
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subject well to a pupil to whom it has been imperfectly taught than 
to a x)erson to whom it is wholly unknown. 

(d) If the subject-matter of the book or of a single lesson is radi- 
cally bad, or the method decidedly faulty, the book or lesson should 
be laid aside altogether. If only certain portions are objectionable, 
or certain methods of presentation, the teacher should not assign 
those to be studied, but should teach such subjects de navo. This ob- 
servation assumes that the teacher is able to do so. 

(e) The wise teacher will not present a subject in more than one 
way unless the first way has failed. It is folly to explain the division 
of a fraction by a fraction in a second way if the first explanation 
has been understood. The same remark will apply to casting interest 
and to many other subjects. It is well enough for the author of an 
arithmetic to give two or more methods of performing these opera- 
tions, thus giving the teacher an option; but the teacher should choose 
the method which he thinks best adapted to his purpose, and then 
adhere to it. At the stage of teaching now supposed, never give more 
than one definition or rule on a single point. Superfluous illustrations 
not only do no good, but they do positive harm, begetting confusion 
worse confounded. 

It will be understood that these rules relative to the use of the 
text-book apply to the early stages in teaching particularly, and that 
they would require very important modifications if they are to be ap- 
plied to the advanced, rational, or critical stage of education. Nar- 
row teaching must come before broad teaching. In time the pupil, 
if rightly handled, will get out of his single line of thought; will be 
able to deal with subjects; can criticise and weigh different defini- 
tions, contradictory views and rules, and opposing opinions; can use 
a variety of books, compare authorities, and employ different meth- 
ods of procedure. Thus Dr. Bain recommends that in geometry the 
pupil should be held strictly to Euclid until he has become thoroughly 
at home on the main ideas and leading propositions; then he is safe 
in dipping into other manuals and comparing the differences of treat- 
ment, and in widening his knowledge by additional theorems and by 
various modes of demonstration. But the time when all this can be 
done will not be hastened by pushing the pupil forward prematurely. 
The teacher who inundates the pupil with all kinds of things is the pu- 
pil's worst enemy, unless,, indeed, it be the teacher who keeps him too 
long and too intensely harping on the same string. It is only the 
knowledge that really energizes the mind which is valuable. 

7. It has already been remarked that the laws of congruity and 
energy bear on the college or university student's choice of electives. 
How many subjects should such a ata4eiv\, \isvn^ ^\. X^<^ ^^sxc^^ Xxwsfc^ 
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and what should be their relations? Should he scatter his energies 
over a considerable field, or concentrate them on a small one? 

Professor Trowbridge,* discussing some years ago the subject of 
economy in college work, urged that the Harvard student should 
study two subjects for at least three months, and two subjects only; 
one of these should be a hard subject, giving plenty of opportunity 
for application, while the other might be a comparatively light sub- 
ject that could serve as a mental rest through the change which it 
afforded. At the end of three months two other subjects might be 
taken up, and the first ones be relinquished for a time; and so on to 
the end of the course. After observing that some studies are so 
nearlv related that intellectual effort in one is of service to another 
while others are not; that Latin and Greek, philosophy and history, 
political economy and history, are examples of the one class, while 
German and French, chemistry or physics and philosophy, are exam- 
ples of the other, he examined the nineteen or twenty subjects which 
formed in the main the elective curriculum of Harvard University. 
He found that the division of subjects could be reduced to twelve, 
by grouping together the subjects which aid each other, as follows: 
Latin and Greek; French and French history; German and German 
history; political economy and history; chemistry alone, or in con- 
junction with English; Spanish and Spanish history; philosophy and 
history; physics alone; Semitics and ancient history; fi^e arts and 
music with English, or fine arts and music as a let-up with any of the 
severer studies; mathematics and English; romance philology and 
its suitable language. Having twelve subjects, the student could pur- 
sue three of these in the nine months of each college year, and in four 
years he could accomplish the whole twelve; provided, of course, he 
wished to take all the subjects enumerated. 

This scheme has been introduced mainly for the sake of illustra- 
tion. In criticising it we should remember that at Harvard Univer- 
sity all studies are elective, save only a modicum of English and phys- 
ics. Although propounded for a laudable purpose, the scheme is open 
to one or more serious objections. Within the successive three months' 
period study is certainly over-specialized, and particularly in the first 
college years. The common freshman will not, and cannot, work up 
his avaliable power on one main line of study. The laws of mental 
energy are violated. The range of interests is too narrow. In the 
later years of the course this objection would be less serious. Other 
important questions, as whether the time allotted would be sufficient 
for the leading subjects, occur, but they need not be considered. This 
bi^anch of the subject is dismissed with the remark that college elect- 
ires mil for a fuller examination than they have yet received, -par- 

• "Atlantic Monthly," November, 1S8?>. pp. ^1\, <sn. 
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ticalarly in respect to the principles that shall underrua electives and 
practical administration. There is good reason to think that in some 
quarters, at least, laissezfaire has been carried too far. 

8. The last topic to be mentioned is graduate study. While there 
is not, or at least should not be, a chasm between undergraduate and 
graduate work, still there are palpable differences of ideal and method 
involved. The first period looks to general cultivation. The second 
period looks to special cultivation. The undergraduate need not lay 
eq^al stress upon all the studies that he pursues; he may emphasize 
some more and some less; but he should not sacrifice general culture 
to Greek scholarship, Latin scholarship, mathematical scholarship, or 
any other kind of special scholarship. The graduate student, on the 
other hand, should go much farther on the road to specialization, and 
particularly the candidate for the doctor's degree. But even here 
specialization may be overdone. It is not desirable that the student 
should confine himself for three years to a special line of study. The 
first objection to such a course is that it is overgrooving the mind at 
the time of life supposed. Even the graduate student should not lose 
sight of general cultivation and fall into stark professionalism. But, 
secondly, a single study will not absorb to advantage the student's 
power. It will be carried on in derogation of the law of specific and 
generic fatigue. One brain tract will be overworked, while others 
are neglected. If the professional man needs a let-up, or an avoca- 
tion, to keep his mind out of the ensnaring groove, still more the stu- 
dent who is yet lingering in the schools. 

How many subjects then should the graduate student have? The 
answer will depend somewhat upon the student, as wfcll as upon other 
considerations. Ajs a rule, there should be at least two distinct lines 
of work, one of which may be heavy and one light. The first may 
include different subjects chosen with reference to congruity, as 
Greek literature and Greek history; Latin literature and Roman his- 
tory; but there should certainly be a second distinct line of work, 
separate and apart from the first one, also made up with regard to 
congruency, that will at once cultivate breadth and also consume 
time and power that the main subject cannot appropriate. 

At this point a cautionary remark may be dropped. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that subjects are congruous merely because they bear 
the same name in part. Congruity is determined by elements and not 
by words. For example, how much have Greek literature and Greek 
antiquities, or Latin literature and Roman antiquities, in common? 
Certainly less than some enthusiastic scholars are wont to assume. 

It will no doubt be said that this report is conservative on the 
subject of specialization. This is no accident. There is in the opin- 
ion of the committee good reason for TeeoTi%\dkfeYva% \Xife ^c5^'55^^Tsa» ^ 
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education qeJ erudition. Professor Davidson says* it is the failure 
to draw this necessary distinction that is misleading our universities 
into the error of allowing students to "elect" specialties before they 
have completed the cycle of education; the result of which is that we 
have few men of thorough education or of broad and comprehensive 
views. 

Professor Butcher, contending for the unity of learning, declares 
that it is at present endangered by disintegrating tendencies. "Con- 
ceive, if you can," are his words,t "a world of specialists, in which 
each man's vision and labor are concentrated on some microscopic 
point in the field of human activity, and the very idea of a political 
and social organism disappears. There is a point at which the sub- 
division of labor in the intellectual sphere must be checked, and some 
unifying principle introduced, if we are to retain any rational con- 
ception of man, or of the world, or of human life." 

And finally, Professor Paulsen sounds a note of warning from the 
greatest of the German universities. Pleading for the unity of the 
university, he speaks of the danger of disintegration through the 
diminished influence of the faculty of arts. "Of course," he says, 
"there is no possibility of retrogression in the division of labor, upon 
which depend the mighty advances of scientific research. We are 
called upon, however, to oppose the spirit of 'specialism,' of over-nar- 
row self -confinement and small-soul ed satisfaction with one's self; 
and everyone who belongs to a university is likewise called upon to 
help along the opposition." Dr. PaulsenJ suggests several remedies, 
the principal one of which is the maintenance of the old conception 
of liberal culturt. "In particular, the tendency toward generaliza- 
tion of study, the philosophical sense, which ever stands ready to turn 
the details to good account in the service of the ultimate and highest 
insight, must always find its proper home in the faculty of philosophy. 
Herein may be found a peculiarly appropriate field for 'public' lec- 
tures; to present to a wider circle of hearers, to the disciples of all 
related branches of learning, whatever problems and results of gen- 
eral interest are included in a special subject." 

The purpose of this report may now be briefly restated. It is to 
apply the law of mental congruence as limited by the laws of mental 
ener<]:y to some important pedagogical problems, as the fabrication 
of a course of study, the making up of a working program for a school, 
the choice of college electivos, and the whole subject of graduate 
study. Congnience means the meeting or bringing together of things 
that are consonant or related; and as applied to the problems enu- 
merated it looks to the deepening, broadening, and strengthening of 

• "The Education of the Greek People/' p. 23. 
f "Snmo Aspects of the Greek Getv\via;' pp. 'im, *VSs. 
t "The Gorman Universities" (trai\R\ate(V by Vi. I>. V^tyjN. \>'2?A. 
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study and teaching by co-ordinating those studies and elements (rf 
studies that by their nature tend to support and re-enforoe one an- 
other. It is hoped that the report may prove useful as a basis for fur- 
ther study. 

B. A* Hinsdale, Chairman. 

D. L. KlEHLE, 

Nicholas Murray Butler, 
A. R. Taylor, 
Charles A. McMurry, 

Committee on Pedagogics. 
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I Rkported by £. O. IA'TE. J 



Mr. Brown.— This is another great paper. It is a jfreat satisfaction to Htc in 
this edacational era, when educational questions are discussed !n the strong and 
masterly way so wi»ll exemplified in this report. ITie author evidently had in mind 
that other great report on the correlation of studies, and this paper is, in a sense, 
complementary to that. It is a basal discussion of the much-talked of question 
of concentration of studies Irom another point of view— the psychological. The 
practical question is. What arc congruent and what are incongrnent studies? In 
the large view of the world, all things are congruent, for the universe is a unity. 
But in the school curriculum there is seemingly much incongruence of activity, 
as the report defines the term. The social order is an incongruous congruity. To 
what extent shall the incongruity in the school studies control in the isolation of the 
one from the other? This is the problem of concentration stated in different words. 
I wish that this Council would take up this basal question and discuss it in the 
light and spirit of this admirable report. 

Mb. F. Louis Sold an. —While the great majority of us will unhesitatingly 
assert that the explanation of the thoughts and actions of man are found on a 
spiritual, not n mnterinl, plune. the study of the physical conditions, which fonna 
part of this thoughtful report, leads at every step to valuable practical conclusions. 
The relation between emotion and energy is well stated in the paper. Fear saps 
energy; a pleasurable feeling promotes the serious work of the schoohroom. The 
teacher who tries to look and be pleasant in her intercourse with her pupils pro- 
duces an environment in which the child is at its best. Jean Paul Richter utters 
this thought in his beautiful saying: ^'Serenity is the heaven under which childhood 
thrives." 

To create a pleasurable foeliuff in teaching things naturally void of interest is 
the art which the teacher has to learn. Herbart said: "The greatest sin in instruction 
is to make it tedious." Illustration, attractive presentation, variety in the required 
drill, keeping the pupil self-active, are means of producing a pleasurable feeling 
in receiving instruction, which we call interest. I am aware that this does not ex- 
haust the definition of interest. There is another topic contained in Dr. Hinsdale's 
report which invites discussion— the topic of continuity. Tl\^ cQ\xv.\sv\\\fe^ V-^-^^ ^^\ssl.- 
ri 
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mendable stress on simplicity of instruction and- coherence in teaching, the exclusion 
of profuse explanations that cloud the subject instead of clearing it and the per- 
sistence of teaching in the logical and grand lines of the subject in hand. 

There should be greater continuity, however, in another direction also. I refer 
to the frequent changes of teachers during the school life of the child. In many 
of our large school buildings, as soon as the child has completed a certain task 
assigned to the grade — say, the arithmetical knowledge and use of the number 
seyen, or pages 27 to 100 in some reader or geography— he is "promoted" into the 
next room, whore he has another teacher, whom he does not know and who does 
not know him. Why not let there be a little more continuity in this matter, and 
let the same teacher ''move up" with the class, so that the friendly and intimate 
acquaintance may spring up which promotes education in every way? 

Mb. S. G. Williams.— Herbart, in an opinion on school classes, favors in 
a modified degree the plan of letting the teacher go up in the school with his class 
during the earlier years of instruction, passing the class finally to more special 
teachers when greater maturity is reached. This carries farther the idea just ex- 
pressed by Professor Soldan. 

As regards that part of the report which seemed to emphasize the use of text- 
books, the speaker believed we could leaHi something useful from the practice of 
the Germans, who, in all the earlier years of instruction, cause the pupil's work 
to be done with the teacher, thus teaching him how to study and to use his time 
economically in gaining knowledge from books. Much time is wasted in mere cram 
of memory by our too prevalent practice of setting text-book lessons without such 
preparation for study. When a boy lias learned how to study he no longer needs 
teachers. 

Mb. Joseph Baldwin.— For half a century I have studied these problems as 
best I could. This paper awakens in me the burning desire to roll back the wheels 
of time that I might begin these studies over again. I realize that full half the 
energies of teachers and pupils are wasted because of our failure to observe the 
laws of mental congruity and mental effort. When we learn to lead our pupils 
to do their best when at their best, we will begin to realize the meaning of the art 
of manhood. The astounding soul-waste in all our school work still dwarfs our 
race. I am thinking of the future. The boundless possibilities of pupils will be 
developed because teachers and pupils will work according to law. 

In reply to several questions by Mr. James H. Baker and others. Mr. Hinsdale 
said that narrow training must precede broad training. "In elementary teaching/' 
continued Mr. Hinsdale, *'I am in favor of close limitations in the subject-matter, of 
working on a single line of thought till that is established, and then the path should 
be widened. 1 am opposed to electivos in high schools if the choice of studies is left 
wholly to the pupil. The pupil needs the guidance of his parents and teachers in 
determining what studies he should pursue. At the Uni^rersity of Michigan about 
one-half the studies are proscribed and one-half are elective. I rather favor the 
•group systom,' and incline to think that the college elective system is *qvei^ 
worked.* *' 

Mb. Baker.— You believe with me in liberty, but not license, in the election of 
studies. 

Mr. Z. Richards.— The world is full of incongruities and contradictions, and 
one part of our work in the schools should be to prepare the pupil to encounter 
tbeso 'inconpruh'wfi and contradictions and overcome the obstacles which they place 
In his pn th. 
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Mr. John W. Cook— The striking feature of this paper to me is the fact that 
it is in line with the great economic movements of the modern world. It looks to- 
ward some relief from the dreadful waste which characterizes the work of the 
teacher. Let us hope that in some way it may go to the country so that teachers 
everywhere may find access to It. 

Mb. L. H. Jones.— The paper of Dr. Hinsdale may make us feel discouraged, 
but, at the same time, hopeful. We arc in danger of overlooking the fact that 
educators are at work upon problems as diflScult and as important as those of other 
learned professions. ' 

Mb. N. C. Schaeffbb.— There is a line of school work along which the report 
is defective, viz., examinations. These are a necessary evil. We cannot do with- 
out them. But the examiners seldom pay any attention to the principles of con- 
gruity, and mental energy, and fatigue announced in the report. Some of the prin- 
ciples will have to be modified when applied to examinations; for instance, work 
must be stopped often when the maximum of mental energy has been reached. 
Perhaps the author of the report did not intend to discuss this phase of the ques- 
tion. The importance of it makes me hope that his committee will do this fit 
some future meeting. ' ^ 

Mb. Hinsdale, closing the discussion, made the following observations: Mr. 
Soldan has spoken of the mischiefs that flow from the too frequent changes of 
teachers in the schools. He has said u.at the principle of continuity applies to 
teachers as well as to subjects. What has been said is not only perfectly true 
but it is very important. Few things in education are more absurd — ^if, indeed, 
anything is more absurd— than the too frequent changes of teachers. Suppose the 
child had a new mother every six months or every three months? What would be 
the effect upon the child's life and character? It may be replied that the analogy 
does not hold throughout, but it certainly does hold to a ver^' considerable extent. 
It is well understood that the Jesuits were the most accomplished school teachers 
of their time, in the days when they dominated the nascent intellect of Europe; 
and it is v.ell known that one of the rules laid down in the Ratio Studiorum which 
was constantly enforced, was, that, extending through a series of years, the teacher 
should be promoted with the pupil or with the class. What is more, — there can be 
no question that the success of the Jesuits as teachers, in considerable measure, 
was due to this very fact. The regimen that now prevails in the large high schools 
of the country, so far as my observation extends, is to an extent vicious and mis- 
chievous. Suppose the pupil, on coming from the grammar school where he has 
had but a single teacher, has three leading subjects, Latin, algebra, and physical 
geography. Suppose, further, that he has some subordinate subjects in which he 
has only an occasional exercise, as in drawing, reading, and the like. Suppose, still 
further, that he has a different teacher for each one of these subjects. The result 
is, that no pupil in such a school has a teacher, and that no teacher in such a school 
has a pupil; every pupil has several teachers, and every teacher has a great many 
pieces of pupils. Who does not see that some of the most valuable results of sound 
education are necessarily sacrificed by such a system? It is my opinion that the 
employment of special teachers is overdone in many of these schools, and that the 
results would be far better if the pupil, on coming to the hi^h school, could be in- 
troduced to the rigor of the special-teacher system gradually. L«*t him, at first, 
have the sjinie teacher in two or in three subjects at least, if possible. 

Mr. Williams appears not to have understood the rei)ort on the subject of text- 
books. Tlii> report does not recommend a text-book grind, or any kind of a grind. 
The committee expressly refrained from (\\scw?i%\iv\; \^^\, w^^S^cX., "VN. ^^.-eX^ t!l^S5iL>cc^^ 
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about the cocrelaUou of tbc teacher and the book. What it said was, that, if 
tezt-booka were to be used^ then the criteria laid down should be followed. I may 
add, however, that test-books are now used in the schools as a source ol instruc- 
tion, and that, to a great extent, they will continue to be so used. 

Mr. Richards has told us that the world is full of incongruities and contradic- 
tions, and that one part of a school education should consist in getting the pupil 
ready to encounter these iucongrulties and contradictions. Both of these state- 
ments are certainly true, but we must remember that everything should be done in 
its time. Broad teaching in the beginning will defeat broad teaching in the end. 
Due limitation of matter is a necessary condition precedent to successful instruc- 
tfoB. To give every one bis portion of meat in due season, is a scriptural expres- 
sion. Mr. Richards is a religious man, and in training his children no doubt took 
pafns to establish them in religious faith and piety. I cannot suppose, that at 
first, he stated to his children some religious ideas, and then immediately added 
that many people do not accept those ideas; that there is such a thing as infidelity 
in the world, and that, after all, it is a very serious question, in the estimation of 
■ome people, whether there is uny truth or value in the essential Christian doctrines. 
He no doubt grounded his children in the faith, and introduced them to incongrui- 
ties and contradictions later, as they were able to bear them. 

Mr. Schaeffer has called our attention, and very properly, to the important 
subject of examinations. The committee was not unaware of the fact that that 
subject is embraced within the field of the laws of mental congruity ana energ}'. 
It was, however, impossible to introduce the subject into the report. I may dis- 
miss It with the remark that the subject of examinations needs to be thoroughly 
investigated in the light of the fundamental psychic laws that were laid down in 
the report. Kxnininations are an essential teaching process. We are not going to 
dispense with them. We are going. I hope, to relieve them of some of their abuses: 
and this we can do only as we consider the subject in the light of fundamental 
principles. 

Mr. Brown has told us, and very truly, that the gn-&t question—^the really prac- 
tical question — is, what school subjects are congruous, what incongruous. No more 
important statement has been made in the course of the discussion than this. The 
object of the report was to state fundamental principles, and to refer to studies and 
the elements of studies only in so far as was necesbsry to illustrate clearly the 
propositions laid down. There has never been in this country, so far as I am 
aware, any thorough investigation of the questior that Mr. Brown has stated; 
nor am I aware that such an investigation has been made abroad. It is a very 
important matter, and I shall close my remarks with recomuu^nding it to the far- 
ther consideration of the Council. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NORMAL EDUCATION— THE 
KIND AND AMOUNT OF PRACTICE WORK, AND ITS 
PLACE IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL COURSE. 



BY JOHN W. COOK, NORMAL. ILL. 



In order that information might be obtained respecting the prac- 
tice of state normal schools in this country, a circular was pre- 
pared, asking for quite detailed statements as to the courses of study 
offered, and especially as to the organization of practice-school;-, 
the amount of preparatory theoretical discipline given before enter- 
ing upon practice-work, the size of classes in practice-schools, wheth- 
er normal pupils teach these classes for a part of each day or take 
entire charge of a room for a number of weeks, methods of criticising 
the work of the pupil-teacher, and the whole amount of time spent 
by them in the actual work of instructing children. 

Reports were received from fifty-seven state normal schools, one 
county normal school, and five city normal schools. Twenty-nine 
states are represented in these returns; hence, your committee con- 
cludes that it has obtained sufficient information to enable it to de- 
termine, with a fair degree of accuracy, the methods generally em- 
ployed in these institutions. With four exceptions, these schools 
are provided with model or practice-schools. The number of grades 
represented varies from three to twelve. Eight appears to be the pre- 
ferred number. Where there are but three grades but little practice- 
work is done, the children constituting a model school or school of 
observation rather than a practice-school. 

Forty per cent of the practice-schools are public schools. In a 
few instances they are the only public schools in their locality. 

The instruction given by the normal pupils in these schools varies 
from seventeen to one hundred per cent of all of it. Since the aver- 
age is about seventy-seven per cent, it appears that the children re- 
ceive little instruction from any other source. 

Three plans are followed in the practice-work. The first plan 
occupies the pupil-teacher for one, two, and sometimes three periods 
each day with the care of a class of from five to fifteen children. He 
is expected to carry on a portion of his regular work in the normal 
department at the same time. A second plan discontinues the nor- 
mal pupil's recitations, and puts him in charge of a room containing 
from fifteen to thirty children, of whom he is to take entire charge. 
A third plan combines the first and aeeoivd. tv^^xsatw^^ ^ \<^^\f^::^^^^ 
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discipline of several weeks in instructing a single class for one or two 
recitation periods daily before taking charge of a room. 

The large majority of normal schools use the first plan. The 
second has a few followers, and among them are some of the most 
reputable of our teachers' training schools. The third is followed 
in a small number of schools; yet is more popular than the second. 

The time in the course at which the practice-work begins is by 
no means uniform, yet there is a strikingly preponderating prefer- 
ence for the senior year, where the course is three or more years. 
The number of schools in which this work begins earlier is scarcely 
a third of all the schools reporting. 

The time spent in practice- work varies from twelve weeks of one 
recitation a day to the entire charge of a room for twenty weeks. 
The average of the schools using the first plan is not far from thirty 
weeks, which would seem to be about the quantitative equivalent of 
six weeks of regular school work, although there are considerations 
which render such comparisons difficult 

Equal diversity is found in the organization of the critic force. 
Three quite distinct plans appear. In some cases the work is all done 
by the instructors of the normal department. The teacher of arith- 
metic not only instructs the normal pupils in their study of the 
subject, but he also supervises the practice-work in the same subject. 
A second plan puts a principal over each grade, and assigns the 
supervision of the pupil-teachers as an additional duty. A third plan 
provides critic-teachers, whose entire time is devoted to the work 
of supervision, principals being supplied for each of the rooms, whose 
duties include the care of the children and a considerable part of 
their instruction, in order that they may be protected, at least in 
part, from the inexperience of the normal pupils. These critic-teach- 
ers take entire charge of several grades, or of specific subjects in all 
of the grades. 

The methods of making the criticisms are quite uniform. They 
are given in the form of general corrections in teachers' meetings, 
and in private conversations with individual teachers. 

The reports of the various schools have proved to be very inter- 
esting to the members of the committee, and this opportunity is taken 
to express their api)reciation of the kindness manifested by the 
several principals in placing the material at their disposal. 

The committee ventures to offer a few suggestions upon some of 
the topics presented. 

For convenience of discussion the order of the general theme 
is inverted, and the last question receives consideration first. 
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I.— WHERE IN THE COURSE SHALL THE PRACTICE-WORK BEGIN? 

It appears to the committee to be quite impossible to ansv^er 
this question with any great degree of definiteness for a large num- 
ber of schools. So many varying conditions appear that each school 
muel determine it in large part for itself. The facts which will have 
greatest weight in this determination will be the age and general 
scholarship of the applicants for admission, and the amount of the- 
oretical pedagogical work possible for the early part of the normal 
course. 

A fair percentage of normal schools admits candidates who have 
completed the work of the eight grades below the high school Others 
require an academic preparation substantially equivalent to that de- 
manded by a certificate of the second grade. A small number of 
schools admit only high school graduates, or others having an equiva- 
lent preparation. 

Your committee is of the opinion that the qualifications first men- 
tioned are too low. Not only is the academic preparation insufficient, 
but such candidates are too young to undertake the serious work of 
a professional school. Young people who have just emerged from the 
grades cannot be expected to appreciate the gravity of the teacher's 
task. If conditions are such as to render it expedient to admit can- 
didates of so low a grade of scholarship and of such general imma- 
turity it is evident that practice-work must begin late in the course. 

A rigorous academic training becomes the first necessity. The- 
oretical pedagogical work of the most elementaiy character is impos- 
sible with children, and to permit them to assume the role of teacher 
would mean a revival of the long obsolete monitorial system, in 
which the blind led the blind, and with the usual result 

Candidates who have received a teacher's certificate ought to be 
able to find a place in the normal school. It is certainly far better that 
they should be there than in charge of schools, unless they have fitted 
themselves for their work in some fairly adequate way. Such candi- 
dates should be able to enter upon the preparatory pedagogical disci- 
pline quite early in the course; hence, practice-teaching will become 
possible and proper correspondingly sooner. They may be assumed 
to be fairly mature, and having secured the requisite authority for 
teaching, their stay in the school is likely to be briefer. They should 
have an opportunity to engage in the actual work of instruction, un- 
der superior supervision, before attempting the unaided management 
of a school, if it can be done without sacrificing the theoretical work 
which is assumed to be indispensable. 

Graduates of good high schools are generally equipped with a de- ' 
gree of culture and maturity which permits them to entexi ^.t <yx<!ft. 
npoD the study of teaching as a acience. K ^^^'c ^"l ^^^l^^^w^s^ ^^a*- 
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cipline would neem to entitle them to a place in the praetice-eehooL 
Indeed, in many cases they may properly find themselves there after 
a much shorter probationary period. Schools in which the course is 
but one year, and "purely professional," as they are termed, as in the 
case of most of the city normal schools, begin the practice-work im- 
mediatel}', or after a few weeks. This seems to the committee to be 
a dangerous custom to make universal; yet, with many pupils, it is 
probably safe. 

A fourth class should not be overlooked. In every state normal 
school a considerable number of persons will be found who have al- 
ready taught for several terms. They are usually the consolation of 
the supervisors of practice, as they are able to mitigate the evils in- 
cident to a practice-school. It is often possible to permit such per- 
sons to carry theoretical and practice-work side by side, and at the 
beginning of their course. 

Although not strictly germane to the subject, your committee de- 
sires to offer a few further suggestions respecting the qualifications 
for admission to normal schools. 

In s6me of the states, more particularly those in which there are 
several training schools for teachers, a high school diploma, or an 
equivalent certificate of scholarship, is insisted upon. In some of the 
states such requirements appear unwise. In the first place, the very 
large majority of high school graduates are girls. If all who are 
disposed to become teachers should enter the normal schools, they 
would not fill those schools to anything like their capacity. More- 
over, statistics clearly pi-ove, that, where such requirements are de- 
mnnded, the enrollment is almost exclusively made up of girls. It is 
the opinion of the committee that the great preponderance of women 
in the teaching force is already a grave misfortune. Such a policy 
tends to increase the evil rather than to remedy it, since the boys 
who graduate from the high schools, with occasional exceptions, find 
more remunerative, and consequently more attractive, fields else- 
where. Moreover, the country school problem should not be ignored 
in the interc^sts of the town. Experience shows that young men and 
young women who have received only the instruction of district 
schools, but who have attained a good degree of maturity, quite fre- 
quently surpass the high school graduates in those qualities which 
the normal schools especially covet. Many of them have already 
sened a considerable apprenticeship as teachers, and have thus ac- 
quired that maturity of view and that practical sagacity without 
which persons are teachers only in name. It is idle to expect that 
country schools are to be supplied with a high class of carefully pre- 
pared tcnchors in the near, or comparatively near, future. There wiD 
be an occnsionnl district so favoraYAv eow^vtVcvKv^^ ^^ \^ xsv'KC^twn a 
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school for eight mouths and to be able to pay a fair salary to its 
teacher, bnt the urbanieing of our population is going on at such a 
rapid rate that the size of the country school is constantly diminish- 
ing. These schools must be supplied, in the main, by persons who are 
willing to work for small pay. The noimal school should offer educa- 
tional inducements to the strongest and best-prepared students in 
these country districts on condition that they shall return to their 
homes and engage in teaching for a period of not less than the time 
of their attendance at the normal school. It is a common remark of 
normal principals that much of their best material comes from these 
rural schools, and that these young people have acquired such habits 
of industry and take such an intensely practical view of life, that, at 
the end of a single year in the normal school, they are able to hold 
their own with the high school graduates. Moreover, the recogni- 
tion of this class of applicants brings into the normal schools a body 
of sturdy young men, many of whom remain in the teachers' ranks 
permanently, and subsequently become principals and superintend- 
ents. 

The earnestness which is so striking a characteristic of the nor- 
mal student, and which is so often lacking in the high school and 
the college, finds its explanation in part in the presence of these 
young men and young women from the country. Their lack of edu- 
cation and limited acquaintance with many of the conventionalities 
of social life should not necessarily shut them out of the normal 
school. Although the range of studies which have occupied their at- 
tention is often narrow, so much time has been spent upon the ele- 
mentary studies as to give a degree of power unknown to the pupils 
of the graded schools who have traversed the same ground in a lim- 
ited time. 

Such young people are able to enter upon professional work profit- 
ably quite as early as many of the high school graduates, and 
obser^'ation of quite large numbers of such pupils seems to demon- 
strate their ability to hold their own with them after a single year in 
the normal school. 

Much as normal schools need higher scholarship as a prerequisite 
for admission, it is hoped that the managers of such institutions in 
the Mississippi Valley, and perhaps in the farther West, will not be 
so captivated with the customs that may well obtain in New England 
or New York, with their numerous schools, as to shut their doors 
against the country youth or to defer their practice-work for such 
candidates to the third or fourth year. 

It is doubtless easy for a state that has a dozen state schools for 
teachers and a hundred and fifty academies or high schools receiving 
state aid for elementary professioivaV tt^Vuwv^ \^ ^vio^vt^ -ijc^Ksses^ 
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standard for admission, and then postpone its practice-work to a late 
period in the course, confident that most of the pupils will complete 
the course. In states, however, where even poorly prepared normal 
students are in great demand, such a course seems by no means the 
wisest. 

Your committee is further of the opinion that the practice-work 
should be preceded by a somewhat careful theoretical preparation, 
and that this feature of the curriculum should begin with the stu- 
dent's admission to the school, or very shortly thereafter. 

To prescribe just what this work should be would transcend the 
limits set to this report, as it would attempt to formulate the peda- 
gogical course of the normal school. However, it should be of such 
a character as to give some adequate idea of the gravity of the prob- 
lem of education, and of the view which modem peoples, at least, 
have taken of it. Some of the general facts of the nature of mind, 
the relation of the conventional knowledges to modern life, and the 
special methods of instruction suitable for elementary schools should 
receive at least some degree of attention before a pupil should be 
intrusted with the care of a class. It is of the greatest importance 
that the normal student should be awakened to something like 
a fair apprehension of the diflBculty of his task, of the breadth of the 
field which is open to exploration by the student of pedagogy, and of 
the immense significance of the teacher, and this apprehension should 
come as early in the course as possible. 

As to the character of the practice- work, there is a wide diversity 
of opinion, as has already been stated. Shall it consist alone of the 
daily single or double recitation? Shall it be made to imitate as 
closely as possible the work which the pupil is to perform when he 
shall enter upon the independent life of the teacher, or shall these 
methods be so combined as to make the former preparatory to the 
latter? 

As has been stated, the first method is the one employed in the 
large majority of normal schools. While your committee is of the 
opinion that the third method is best adapted to the securing of the 
most admirable results, the practical diflBculties in the way of its 
general adoption are recognized as quite insurmountable. The inter- 
ests of the children are sacred, and should be surrounded by every 
possible safeguard. It is not forgotten, however, that the average 
teacher in the public schools has not yet attained ideal perfection, and 
it has been demonstrated in many oases that practice-schools are far 
better that the local public schools. Indeed, it may be said in entire 
seriousness, that much of the sympathy expended upon the children of 
the prnctiro-schools la worse than ^'5\«^tod. 
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In defense of the first method, it may be urged that it is in accord 
with the general principle that relative simplicity should have much 
to do in deteimining the sequence of steps in the acquisition of an 
art. It is far easier to instruct a single class for one or two periods 
than to take entire charge of a room. In consequence, the practice- 
work may begin at an earlier period than would otherwise be possi- 
ble, a consideration worthy of no little respect when it is remem- 
bered, that, in a majority of normal schools, the average student at- 
tends for onlv a little more than one-third of the course. 

A second defense may be found in the fact that practice-schools 
of great size would be needed for the accommodation of most normal 
Achools. Those institutions which employ the second plan defer the 
practice-work to the end of the course, and thus avoid the difficulty 
by waiting until four-fifths of their pupils have left them. If the re- 
ports are understood, there are schools of the highest repute which 
have won their leaderehip by what th^^y do for an eighth or a tenth 
of their membership, the rest having disappeared before reaching the 
l)ractic(»-8chool, or even the technical pedagogical work. Since the 
missing majority presumably become teachera, it is an interesting 
41uestion whether such an adjustment is wisest. It should be remem- 
bered that the children of the schools in which this escaped contin- 
gent appears merit some consideration. 

The novice who has spent a year or year and a half in the normal 
school, and has had the pedagogical preparation possible, may safely 
begin his practice-work with a daily recitation or two, under the 
guidance of comi)eteut critic-teachers, and may even do admirable 
work, when it would be quite impossible to manage a room and take 
<rharge of all its instruction. If he sliould withdraw before the be- 
ginning of the third year, as the majority do in most normal schools, 
he will have had an experience that will be quite invaluable to him 
in his subsequent work. If he shall remain, the same thing may be 
^aid. 

The third defense of this system appears in the fact that it per- 
mits the normal student to continue )iis theoretical work along with 
his practice-work. The principle of apperception is involved to no 
inconsiderable degree in such an arrangement. Any plan which post- 
pones the practice-work to the completion of the theoretical work 
does so at the expense of a proper appreciation of the latter. It is 
often remarked by normal students that their subsequent instruction 
gains immensely in significance after dropping out for a year of 
teaching. This fact compensates somewhat for the experiences which 
children have been undergoing somewhere away from the normal 
critic or the county supervisors, but it adds point to the argument at 
least. Jt 18 quite doubtful whether one te^WN N^xi.^^^^^'^.^^^^^aivNs^- 
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struction by a proper standard until he has been obliged to officiate 
at that most interesting and quite remarkable performance which is 
expected to eventuate in the ability to recognize a word or make a 
computation. 

It is granted that this method of preparing teachers for the charge 
of a school is defective. In the first place, the classes are usually 
quite small, many of the reports indicating from "five to ten" as the 
ordinary number. Such classes give small opportunity for acquiring 
skill in discipline and general management That is a result which 
comes ordinarily with experience. A day in charge of a school may 
present more problems than a month with a small class. Moreover, 
the single recitation plan leaves each teacher quite in the dark as to 
the child's occupation in other subjects; hence, the importance of 
regular teachers for a portion of the day. Doubtless the frequent 
change in instructors has its evil effects upon the children, who need 
to have, so far as possible, a steady and persistent system of influ- 
ences at work upon them, to the end that genuine stability and firm- 
ness of character may result. 

Many of these evil tendencies may be counteracted by judicious 
supervision, but enough of them will remain to prevent the practice- 
school from becoming ideal. 

It is the opinion of your committee that each person should have 
an opportunity before graduation to take charge of a room until he 
shall have demonstrated his ability to manage it successfully alone, 
or shall have shown that he has made a serious mistake in selecting 
teaching for his vocation. 

At this suggestion difficulties present themselves in great num- 
bers. With schools of any considerable size a system including sev- 
eral hundred children and a large number of rooms becomes neces- 
sary. A combination of the first and second plan is possible only un- 
der such favorable conditions. A practice-school of good size, sup- 
plemented by the schools of a town or part of a city, would seem to be 
quite essential to such an arrangement of the practice-work. A mod- 
ification of this plan, by which two are assigned to each school, one 
ser\ing alone for two and a half hours, the two working together for 
an hour, and the second finishing the day, will realize good results, 
and permit the theoretical work to run parallel with the practice. 

As to the third point under discussion, the amount of practice- 
work, your committee would recommend that there shall be at least 
enough to reveal the significance of the educational theories taught, 
to show their entire practicability, and also to give the pupil-teacher 
a clear sense of freedom in dealing with children. 

Superior skill cannot be expected, amee that is the result of long- 
eontinued practice; but that course must/be eoTi'sX^^^^^L ^^\\wv^^ de- 
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fective which does not leave the pupil-teacher well stocked with 
ideas in which he thoroughly believes, an awakened sense of power, 
faith in his ability to put his ideas into practice, an ardent love for 
the schoolroom and for childhood, and an earnest desire to find a 
place in the noblest guild of teachers. 

Realizing the imperfections of the normal school, and the difficul- 
ties attending the organization and administration of this indis- 
pensable department of its work, your committee submits this re- 
port, with the hope that it may be supplemented by the more valua- 
ble experience of the Council. 

John W. Cook, Chairman. 
R. G. Boone, 
W. R. Garrett, 
Irwin Shepard, 
James M. Green, 
Committee on Normal EducaiUm. 
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